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SOME FRENCH NOVELISTS. 


Ir is surely high time that 
healthily constituted mortals, of 
whom, despite the demonstrations 
of a Tolstoi, Zola, Bourget, and 
Ibsen, some isolated specimens 
may yet be supposed to exist, 
should rise in arms against the 
growing encroachments of disease, 
mental and physical, upon the 
subjects of fiction. We are tired 
of the uninterrupted society of 
dipsomaniacs, morphinists, and 
epileptics; weary of the neures- 
thenic heroes and their scrofulous 
lady - loves who have so often 
been forced down our throats of 
late years; and dead sick of those 
mysterious hereditary blood-curses 
without which, as some of these 
learned gentlemen would have us 
believe, no self-respecting family 
can possibly exist in these fin 
de siécle days. With a yearn- 


ing that is almost pain we have 

come to long for the sight of a 

hale, hearty young woman, devoid 

of manias or nerves, gifted with 
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an unimpaired digestion, and with 
nothing more constitutionally mor- 
bid about her inclinations than a 
comprehensible desire to make her 
lover as wretched as possible be- 
fore she accepts the inevitable fore- 
gone conclusion of being happy 
with him. Why should disease 
necessarily be more interesting 
than health, and deformity more 
fascinating than well-grown limbs 
and a straight backbone? We are 
not all born physicians, whose mis- 
sion it is to gauge the depth of 
every wound, and lay bare the 
infirmities of each running sore ; 
although of late the demarcation 
line which used to divide doctors . 
from novelists seems to have got 
somewhat vague, and it has be- 
come the fashion nowadays to put 
scientific labels on many things 
which, in the happy days of our 
ignorant youth, used to be ex- 
plained in less complex fashion. 
Thus in a recent lecture which it 
was our good fortune to attend, it 
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was decidedly startling to be in- 
formed by a learned German pro- 
fessor that Hamlet was now known 
to have been a confirmed neures- 
thenic, and Ophelia a striking 
example of that form of mental 
disease known to science as nym- 
phomania (V.4.—It would be in- 
teresting to know whether Shake- 
speare himself was aware of these 
facts: or is it possible that our 
greatest poet was in the same pre- 
dicament as Monsieur Jourdain, 
who talked prose without know- 
ing it’); while the learned Italian 
master Lombroso has lately been 
at great pains to demonstrate that 
from certain evidence contained in 
some passages of the “ Inferno,” 
Dante was undoubtedly addicted 
to epileptic fits, although it can- 
not as yet be conclusively decided 
whether the particular form of 
the disease from which he suffered 
is to be designated as hystero- 
epilepsia or genuine epilepsy. 

What indeed is to become of 
poetry and art, if our favourite 
heroes and heroines of romance are 
thus ruthlessly to be subjected to 
pathological analysis, and their 
most delicate feelings and passions 
brutally laid bare by the dissecting- 
knife? We live in daily terror of 
being told that all the tears weakly 
shed over the woes of Romeo and 
Juliet were but wasted sympathy, 
since these misguided young people 
were really suffering from a rather 
acute attack of some repulsive 
disease with a long Latin name ; or 
of learning that Katherine the 
Shrew’s bad temper was solely 
due to a touch of liver complaint, 
which might have been far more 
easily and pleasantly cured by a 
dose of Carlsbad salts than by the 
brutal treatment of a conjugal 
bully. 


First and foremost amongst 
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those who might not inaptly be 
described as pathological or noso- 
logical bards stands, of course, 
the prolific Monsieur Zola, who, 
having scarcely completed the long 
dreary series of the Rougon- 
Macquart novels, has just launched 
upon the world a fresh cargo of 
disease, under the ensign of 
‘Lourdes,’ !—a remarkable work 
which, scarcely issued from the 
printer’s press, has achieved the 
melancholy distinction of being put 
on the Index. 

It had been with a sigh of dis- 
tinct relief that, at the conclusion 
of the work entitled ‘Dr Pascal,’ 
we had mentally assisted at the de- 
struction of the Rougon-Macquart 
annals ; and as we beheld Madame 
Felicité Rougon (to our mind the 
one sensible and sympathetic per- 
son in the whole book), with her 
own frail fingers, withered and 
bloodless with extreme old age, 
yet strong with the power of a 
tenacious resolve, crush down into 
the roaring flames the papers that 
represented her erudite son’s life- 


work, we could not forego a 
feeling of sneaking admiration 


for the spirited old matron, and 
would even have been delighted, 
had circumstances permitted, to 
lend her a helping hand in the 
work of wholesale destruction. It 
was an unspeakable comfort to im- 
agine that these odious Rougon- 
Macquart annals, which had taken 
their author no less than the 
quarter of a century to compile, 
existed no more, and that on his 
own solemn assurance we should 
never more be called upon to 
renew acquaintance with any one 
of the unsavoury members of 
this ill-starred family. But our 
hopes of a fresh departure, which 
might possibly indicate the return 
to more natural and wholesome 
lives, were rudely dispelled by 








1 Lourdes, par Emile Zola. 
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the perusal of the first half-dozen 
pages of ‘Lourdes,’ bearing in 
upon us the melancholy convic- 
tion that we had here but ex- 
changed the frying-pan for the 
fire—since for a dozen invalids 
served up to us in previous vol- 
umes, we find them here bristling 
by scores. And, verily, what more 
fortunate opportunity for gratify- 
ing his pet propensities could 
Monsieur Zola have found than 
the famous express-train from 
Paris to Lourdes, the so-called 
train-blanc, which yearly in the 
month of August conveys to the 
miraculous grotto a wholesale and 
miscellaneous assortment of human 
misery in quest of relief? Blind 
people and dumb, paralytics from 
birth or from accident, victims of 
dissipation or of hereditary dis- 
ease, sybarites whose sad afflic- 
tions have been chiefly brought 
about by a mistaken desire to 
make one stomach do the work of 
two, and others who have never 
yet known what it is to feel 
otherwise than weary or famished, 
—are here all swept along by the 
same current, all actuated by one 
identical impulse, the hope of dis- 
covering in the obscure Pyrenean 
village the answer to those riddles 
which have hitherto baffled sci- 
ence. What a glorious field for 
research ! what a rich harvest here 
to be gleaned of mouldering and 
putrefied fruits! and needless to 
say that Monsieur Zola seizes 
upon the occasions thus presented 
with all his customary energy 
and relish for the repulsive,—for 
it is melancholy to have to recog- 
nise with a kind of shuddering 
admiration that this gifted artist’s 
greatest and highest flights of 
genius are ever inspired by the 
dunghill or the charnel - house, 
The sight of a twelve-antler stag, 
in the full pride of its virile and 
Vigorous beauty, will leave him 
unmoved, as something insignifi- 
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cant and commonplace ; but show 
him the carcass of a dead dog, de- 
voured by maggots and in the last 
stage of putrefaction, and straight- 
way his inspiration will take fire, 
and for the glorification of this 
rotten hound he will discover such 
brilliant metaphors, such surpris- 
ing and novel depths of hue and 
shade, as effectually to dazzle 
and delight the ignorant, and even 
to bewilder momentarily the crit- 
ic’s equanimity. 

So likewise in ‘Lourdes’ it is, 
of course, with the most repulsive 
forms and branches of disease that 
we are chiefly called upon to deal ; 
and in the long weary journey, 
occupying upon paper alone 126 
pages of small-printed type, we 
are spared none of the loathsome 
details which must necessarily ac- 
company the transport of three 
hundred more or less afflicted 
persons, when forcibly compressed 
in midsummer into the narrow 
limits of a train. Our eyes are 
forced to probe their most hidden 
and repulsive sores, our ears are 
lacerated with their shrieks and 
groans, and our olfactory organs are 
repeatedly offended by the sugges- 
tion of perfumes more potent than 
sweet. Having once landed the 
weary and disgusted reader at the 
terminus station, Monsieur Zola 
resumes his well-known documen- 
tary style, and gives us in full 
not only the entire history of the 
so-called miraculous springs of 
Lourdes, and of the subsequent 
net of intrigue, deception, mystery, 
and speculation woven around the 
little mountain village; but he 
likewise forces down our throat 
all the official, sanitary, and 
domiciliary arrangements intro- 
duced of late years for the recep- 
tion of the pilgrims forming part 
of this gigantic picnicing party. 
Crushed down and overshadowed 
beneath this overwhelming mass 
of historical, statistical, scientific, 
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and theological information, there 
is, it is true, a thin vein of ro- 
mance, which, like a feeble thread 
of water meandering aimlessly 
through the vast rocky bed in- 
tended for a giant cascade, asserts 
its thin puny voice from time to 
time, without, however, succeeding 
in arousing any serious interest. 
This is the tale of the loves of 
Pierre and Marie, an ethereal, 
vapoury young couple, who seem 
to have nothing stronger than rose- 
water in their veins, and to be 
considerably less encumbered by 
their mortal coils than a pair of 
transparent-winged butterflies who 
live upon sunshine and dew. 
Marie has been afflicted since 
childhood by an inexplicable para- 
lytic complaint, and Pierre, de- 
spairing of ever being able to wed 
the only woman he can love, has 
meanwhile become a priest. They 
meet again at Lourdes, where 
Marie has come with a last de- 
spairing hope of there recovering 
the use of her limbs through the 
Virgin’s intercession ; and Pierre, 
who has lost his faith as a Catholic 
priest, makes his own spiritual 
conversion dependent upon Marie’s 
cure. She regains her health in 
consequence of one of those strong 
nervous revulsions for which 
science has as yet no precise label ; 
but the corresponding miracle in 
Pierre’s spiritual state does not 
take place, for he has been con- 
vinced by a medical friend that 
Marie’s cure was solely due to 
natural causes. Pierre has, how- 
ever, the courage and self-denial 
to conceal his convictions from 
Marie, and suffers her to go on 
believing that a miracle alone has 
restored her lost health. At the 
conclusion of the book we see 
Pierre’s return to Paris after a five 
days’ absence, bereft of his last il- 
lusion, yet with no other choice but 
to go on preaching a creed he has 
ceased believing in, but which pity 
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and compassion for his fellow- 
creatures prevent him from openly 
disowning :— 


“Of his whole journey there re- 
mained to Pierre but a mighty com- 
passion overflowing from his heart, 
and leaving it wounded and bruised. 
. .. He had seen thousands of those 
poor creatures praying, sobbing, im- 
ploring the Almighty to have com- 
passion on their sufferings ; and he 
had wept and sobbed along with 
them, keeping within him, like a raw 
flesh - wound, the lamentable frater- 
nity of all their woes. Nor could he 
think of these poor creatures without 
burning with the desire to relieve 
them. What indeed if the old simple 
faith no longer sufficed, if in retrac- 
ing our footsteps backwards there 
was danger of going astray, would it 
then be necessary to close the grotto, 
to preach other objects of effort, 
another sort of patience? But his 
compassion rebelled at the sugges- 
tion. No, no! It were a crime to 
close the dream of their heaven to 
those sufferers of soul and body, 
whose sole alleviation it was to kneel 
down midst the splendour of wax- 
lights, rocked by the dreamy lullaby 
of the chanted hymns. He himself 
had not committed the crime of un- 
deceiving Marie. He had sacrificed 
himself in order to leave to her the 
joy of her delusion, the divine con- 
solation of having been cured by the 
Virgin. Where, then, could be the 
man so cruel as to prevent the 
humble from believing, to destroy 
in them the consolation of the super- 
natural? ...No,no! We have not 
the right to discourage any one. 
Lourdes must be tolerated, as we 
tolerate a fiction which is necessary 
to life.” 


In these and similar passages 
the author sums up his impres- 
sions of Lourdes and its pilgrivi- 
age; for who can doubt that the 
writer has more or less identified 
himself with his hero Pierre? 
But if, as he tells us, the whole 
significance of the wonder - place 
rests but upon a flimsy illusion in 
the mind of the ignorant, which 
it were mere wanton cruelty to 
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dispel — why, then, may we ask, 
does this high-minded philanthrop- 
ist apparently defeat his own ends 
by trumpeting forth to the world 
at large the true secret of this 
pious but necessary fraud? Why, 
indeed, but for the patently pro- 
saic fact that the yellow- backed 
volumes containing these “ secret ” 


‘impressions have already been 


issued in an edition of forty thous- 
and copies. 


Although Monsieur Edouard 
Rod can scarcely be called a 
cheerful writer, yet it is a de- 
cided relaxation to turn to one of 
his thoughtful and refined works, 
after the overloaded mechanism 
and scientific pedantry of a Zola. 
Here we find no straining after 
effect, —none of those dramatic 
tricks or carefully prepared sur- 
prises to which the author of 
‘L’Assommoir’ owes most of his 
success, and which are often al- 
most as fatiguing to the reader 
as one feels that they must have 
been to the writer who invented 
them. The great difference be- 
tween Monsieur Rod’s method and 
that of most other contemporary 
novelists is that he somehow con- 
trives to convey the impression 
that he writes rather from a sense 
of deep conviction, and in order 
to satisfy personal predilection, 
than with any thought of the 
public to whom his work is ultim- 
ately to be addressed. He is, 
moreover, one of the few French 
writers who understand how to 
handle the delicate topic of illicit 
love as it should be treated—that 
is to say, boldly and straightfor- 
wardly, without either ignoring its 
existence as a powerful arbitrator 
of human fate, or falling into the 
opposite error of exalting every vul- 
gar infatuation of the senses into 
something unconditionally sublime. 
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In ‘La Vie privée de Michel 
Teissier,’ published about a year 
ago, M. Rod gave us the his- 
tory of an eminent politician, who, 
in the zenith of his political suc- 
cess, married to a wife whom he 
has loved sincerely, and who has 
done nothing to forfeit his affec- 
tion, abandons her and his position 
in order to marry another woman, 
to whom he has unfortunately be- 
come attached, almost without 
any fault of his own or of hers. 
Blanche Estéve is no corrupted 
Circe, who has tried to lure away 
a married man from the path of 
duty ; neither are they guilty, in 
the common sense of the word, of 
aught but of having loved each 
other unawares, and they would 
have been willing enough to make 
the sacrifice of their unfortunate 
passion, in order to avoid inflict- 
ing pain on Michel’s unconscious 
wife, had not Susanne herself, by 
surprising their secret, virtually 
compelled her husband to choose 
between her and Blanche. He 
decides, although with a heavy 
heart, upon leaving his wife and 
children ; and by taking advantage 
of the facilities now offered of 
obtaining a divorce, he regains 
his liberty and marries Blanche. 
The last chapter of this simple 
but melancholy little tale shows 
the new-married couple setting off 
for England on a rather dreary 
honeymoon trip, weighed down 
by the sense of having destroyed 
a domestic hearth, without the 
counterbalancing conviction of 
having gained for themselves an 
unalloyed guarantee of bliss in 
exchange. 

M. Rod’s new novel, entitled 
‘La Seconde Vie de Michel Teis- 
sier,’ 1 takes up the story eight 
years later. When living at 
Clarens with Blanche, Michel re- 
ceives the news that Susanne, his 





1 La Seconde Vie de Michel Teissier. Paris: Perrin et Cie., 1894. 
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first wife, has suddenly succumbed 
to an attack of aneurism. Ever 
since their marriage Michel and 
Blanche had led a restless wander- 
ing life, like a pair of exiles flit- 
ting about from place to place, 
without fixed home or occupation, 
and with nothing remaining to do 
now but to go on loving each other 
to the end of the chapter, without 
obstacle or opposition. 


“They had now realised in its en- 
tirety the dream for which they had 
yearned in those bygone days when 
they had despaired of ever overcoming 
the obstacles accumulated between 
themselves and their love, that dream 
of an isolated intimacy which is that 
of all lovers. Without crossing the 
ocean they had shut themselves up in 
a desert island ; they could live there 
unmolested by irksome ties, since 
there were none that they had not 
cast off ; without duties towards any 
one, since they had extricated them- 
selves from all duties ; living one for 
the other, belonging one to the other, 
having made of their love the supreme 
object of their life as of their every 
thought. They grazed the world 
without being drawn into its move- 
ments, separated from those others 
by something more insurmountable 
than space, existing and being able to 
exist but for themselves, themselves 
alone. At first a sort of curiosity at- 
tached to their steps ; they had eluded 
it by shutting themselves up in their 
English cottage, and now it no longer 
threatened to trouble them. Their 
names in a hotel register now passed 
unnoticed. People hardly remem- 
bered that Michel Teissier had been 
the instigator and leader of a great 
movement of opinion. . . . These 
were forgotten incidents, and he him- 
self was but a man who had disap- 
peared. 

“ Did Teissier suffer from this eclipse? 
It would have been hard to say. He 
appeared to regret nothing; he did 
not complain ; he could even on occa- 
sion speak with absolute detachment 
of his former interests. But there 
was buried within him a man of ac- 
tion, who, reduced to idleness, must 
have had his hours of weariness, mo- 
ments of suffering ; and it was these 
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moments, no doubt, which he sought 
to cheat by his continual flittings, 
whose pretext was always insuflicient, 
even when he took the trouble to find 
one. A whole portion of himself— 
that portion which in his first life had 
been the most strongly developed, the 
active, energetic, combative being— 
now remained unemployed; while 
that second being, the man of senti- 
ment, long neglected, now reigned su- 
preme. He could not, he must not, now 
do aught but love, without diversion, 
without obstacle. The champion, ac- 
customed to the vast arena of public 
debate, had no longer an adversary 
to trample under foot; the orator of 
powerful voice, of commanding ges- 
ture, was now reduced to perpetual sil- 
ence ; the dexterous leader had nomore 
party to organise, to guide, to mould, 
as a sculptor forms the obedient clay ; 
the man of generous intentions had 
no more ideals to realise, none more 
to follow up ; the ambitious man had 
no longer an object for his ambition. 
He avoided thinking of these things, 
but when he did think of them he was 
seized with bitterness. Having, like 
most orators, the habit of clothing his 
thoughts in pictorial language, he 
would then compare himself to a pro- 
prietor who, possessed of vast domains, 
rich with waving golden harvests and 
ripening vines, should have renounced 
all these in order to shut himself up 
in a little garden, where he cultivated 
flowers, only flowers; or else, with 
yet more cutting irony, he would 
liken himself to a tragedian accus- 
tomed to the applause of great scenes, 
who should have renounced his parts 
in order to warble incessantly the 
same romance in a feeble tenor voice,” 


And Blanche herself is not happy, 
for she suffers when reading on 
her husband’s brow the thoughts 
he dare not confess, and her 
sufferings are all the greater from 
the consciousness of the inferiority 
of her sacrifice as compared to his. 
For his sake she has had to break 
no precious chain, has renounced 
no sacred bonds of affection. She 
did not tell herself that true love 
disdains any such debtor and 
creditor account; but rather she 
brooded over these things, finding 
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in them a reason for loving him 
the more, and of incessantly dread- 
ing the arrival of some chance 
which should raise up to life again 
the buried past. 

It is at this juncture of the 
situation that Michel receives a 
telegraphic despatch to inform 
him that his first wife Susanne is 
dead. Hitherto, during the last 
eight years, the news he had re- 
ceived of his two daughters, Annie 
and Lawrence, had been but spar- 
ing, for he had deemed it wiser, for 
their sake as well as for his own, 
to abstain from direct communi- 
cations, and the rare letters of 
Mondet, his old friend, were 
mainly confined to laconic bulletins 
regarding the health and educa- 
tion of his children, for this old 
friendship too had been wrecked 
in the stupendous tempest which 
had made such havoc of his life. 
But now this death changes every- 
thing, and Michel abruptly realises 
that he will have henceforward to 
resume a father’s duties. But will 
these long-neglected daughters be 
now inclined to accept him as a 
parent? and, above all, how can 
they be induced to accept Blanche 
as astep-mother? His heart filled 
with painful misgivings, Teissier 
hastens to the little town where 
his first wife had settled down 
since her enforced widowhood, 
while in no less agonised suspense 
Blanche awaits his return. 

The meeting between father and 
daughters is well described :— 


“There are some situations in life 
so inextricably complicated as to be- 
wilder the most lucid intelligence : it 
was in vain that, left alone tossing 
restlessly in his improvised bed, 
Michel asked himself how he should 
accost his daughters, what words he 
should say to them, in what manner 
he should look at them. He could 
find nothing. All the phrases he 
prepared struck him as being weak 
and awkward. He rejected them, 
arranging others that were no better, 
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and so on and on, till in this delusive 
pastime he felt the words begin to lose 
all sense, and thought got drowned in 
delirious combinations. 

“¢T shall reflect to-morrow,’ he said 
to himself, ‘when I have slept ; for 
sleep I must.’” 


But when the morrow came, he 
found it no easier to arrange his 
thoughts, and it was almost with 
terror that he prepared to meet 
his daughters :— 


“At last they entered, one behind 
the other, and stopped at two paces 
from the door. 

“ Annie, who was nearly eighteen, 
was tall, of elegant stature, with pale 
and somewhat sickly complexion, her 
pallor accentuated by her black dress ; 
her face, without being beautiful, was 
sweet and delicate, lighted up by 
magnificent eyes, although just now 
swollen by tears. She was panting 
with emotion, whilst behind her, 
Lawrence, about two years her junior, 
prettier, darker, of more robust ap- 

earance, her eyes obstinately lowered, 
ad an attitude at once frightened 
and defiant. 

“*My poor, dear little ones!’ ex- 
claimed Michel ; and he advanced to- 
wards them with outstretched hands, 
as he broke down sobbing. 

“ There was nothing prepared, noth- 
ing discordant in his exclamation or 
in his movement. The tears had 
flowed spontaneously from his heart, 
bursting with anguish since so many 
hours, and now melting at sight of 
the irresistibly pathetic attitude of 
the two orphans. He did not say to 
himself that he had not the right to 
weep for the defunct, and that his 
tears might appear questionable ; he 
had wept before reflecting, in one of 
those moments when calculations are 
as nought, when the strongest cease 
to be masters of themselves. And 
yet what could he have found more 
eloquent than those very tears? 
Neither did they, the two mourners, 
who had just now been dreading his 
sight, seek to analyse the cause of 
his tears. They did not ask them- 
selves why and by what right he 
came to weep with them ; they merely 
saw that he wept, and feeling them- 
selves alone, abandoned, and wretched, 
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they did not resist the impulse that 
pushed them into his arms.” 


By-and-by, however, these in- 
stinctive embraces give way to a 
less congenial state of things. So 
long as father and daughters con- 
tinue to weep locked in each 
other's arms, there is no con- 
sciousness of any barrier between 
them; but when after a time 
words have got to take the place 
of tears, the feeling of constraint 
comes back with tenfold force. It 
seems equally impossible to allude 
to a past which has contained such 
painful family events, as to make 
plans for a future which must 
necessarily include that other wo- 
man who has taken their mother’s 
place. Weighed down by the con- 
sciousness of his false position, 
Teissier becomes embarrassed and 
awkward, the girls shy and mis- 
trustful. With some reluctance 
Annie and Lawrence consent to 
accompany their father back to 
Montreux. Annie, the more gentle 
and reasonable of the two, shows 
herself willing to make the best of 
the situation ; but the more impetu- 
ous younger sister steadily declines 
to regard her step-mother in any 
other light than that of an enemy, 
and turns a deaf ear to her sister’s 
arguments when she says— 


“We should not judge others by 
ourselves, but must try to understand 
them. .. . What she has done is 
dreadful : I think so, too, like your- 
self. She has been ungrateful to 
mamma, who was so good to her. She 
has been selfish. She has evaded all 
her duties—that is true. But—— 

“The young girl’s voice took a 
deeper accent. 

“* How she must have loved in order 
to do so much harm to those who had 
done none to her! and how she must 
have suffered from it later! For she 
was not bad, Lawrence, I assure you. 
I remember her quite well when she 
used to come to our house formerly in 
ees 
“Lawrence had scarcely listened, 





and wearily was undoing her heavy 
plait before the mirror. 

“<¢All that can make no difference,’ 
she retorted, in a cutting voice. ‘I 
do not care to know whether this 
woman is good or bad. I detest, I 
despise her, and I should be ashamed 
of being happy in her house. I do 
not wish to believe that she has loved. 
She was seltish, ambitious, bad—that 
is all. She is an intrigante, a F 

“ Annie, on her side, interrupted— 

“¢You forget that she is our father’s 
wife,’ she said, firmly. ‘By this title, 
at least, she has claims on our con- 
sideration. Let us wait to know her 
before judging her so severely.’” 





True to these warlike protesta- 
tions, Lawrence accosts her step- 
mother with sullen defiance and a 
scarcely veiled impertinence, which 
all the latter’s tact and patience 
prove unavailing to disarm. At 
every step of their new life its 
false position is brought home to 
all concerned, and ever more and 
more is forced upon Blanche the 
melancholy conviction that the 
harm done in the past can never 
more be undone, and must perforce 
continue to blight the life of an 
innocent younger generation. An 
attachment has sprung up between 
Annie and the son of Teissier’s 
successor or leader of his political 
party, a man of stern inflexibility, 
who refuses to countenance a 
union with the daughter of a man 
whose private character has sus- 
tained such an irretrievable blot ; 
and it is Blanche’s worst punish- 
ment to be obliged to inflict on 
her gentle patient step-daughter 
the wound which is ultimately to 
prove fatal :— 


“ ,.. Cold drops were standing 
on Blanche’s forehead. Was this, 
indeed, the moment, after such a 
terrible shock, to pursue to its bitter 
end the necessary explanation? And 
yet how was it possible to leave this 
child to nourish vain hopes that 
would strengthen in her tender heart 
a futile sentiment, and only prepare 
for her fresh pain in the future ? 










































































“¢These difficulties,’ she said, with 
a great effort, ‘would proceed from 
his father. . . .’ 

“ And then, as Annie’s clear eyes 
were fixed upon her, she turned away 
her own as she continued— 

“Vou know it, there are things 
in your father’s former life—in our 
past 

“Tt was impossible for her to pro- 
ceed. 

“¢Ves, I know,’ returned Annie, 
gravely. ‘ But I have never thought 
it possible that these things could 
cause—M. de Saint Brun to with- 
draw from me.’ 

“Without adding anything more, 
she continued to question notwith- 
standing. With the tone of her voice, 
with her eyes, with the whole anguish 
of her heart, she was asking why her 
father’s action should recoil upon her, 
why she should be spurned unknown, 
why the path of love and happiness 
should be closed to her ? 

“¢The world is thus, murmured 
Blanche. 

“There was a long pause, each one 
pursuing silently the chain of her re- 
flections. Ten minutes passed thus, 
slow and heavy as the invisible wing 
of time everis. The young girl push- 
ing her cushions sat up on the sofa ; 
and as she now appeared to be calm, 
Blanche said to her mechanically, 
thinking as it were aloud— 

“¢ You will forget, my child... . 
At your age life is still so bright !’ 

“ Annie shook her head. 

“¢ You know quite well that one 
does not forget,’ she answered. ‘ Why 
should I be less capable of a great 
love than——’ 

“She had been on the point, fol- 
lowing up her train of thought, of 
saying ‘than yourself,’ but corrected 
herself by saying— 

“¢Than another woman.’ 

“But Blanche had guessed: she 
= herself understood, and loved her 
or it.” 








The most cruel irony in the 
unequal workings of Nemesis is 
that Michel Teissier himself, the 
chief culprit, is eventually the 
least punished, for at the con- 
clusion of the book we see him 
about to re-enter the political 
arena with a fresh lease of energy, 
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accumulated during his enforced 
idleness, and he receives the news 
of his nomination but a few hours 
before his eldest daughter is 
carried to the grave :— 


“On Sunday evening, as they were 
all assembled in the mortuary-cham- 
ber, in presence of the coffin that was 
about to be closed, a telegram ar- 
rived. 

“What is it?’ asked Blanche, 
mechanically. 

“ Michel replied— 

“<My election is assured.’ 

“His voice had betrayed no elated 
vibration, nor had his eye lighted up. 
Why, therefore, did this piece of news, 
smothered down by the mourning, 
evoke, as it were, two lightning 
flashes, blending together from the 
souls of Blanche and Lawrence? They 
looked at each other for an instant ; 
then Lawrence, who had not yet been 
able to weep, burst into tears, and 
threw herself into the young woman’s 
arms as she murmured between sobs— 

“*Forgive me! forgiveme! You 
are the only one who knew how to 
love her!’ 

“She said this very low, without 
bitterness or reproach towards any 
one, as though suddenly the gentle- 
ness of her dead sister had passed into 
her. Michel did not hear. He only 
saw, and it was for him a gleam of 
consolation to realise that his wife 
and daughter, moved by the same emo- 
tion, were being united in a concilia- 
tory embrace, and were mingling 
their tears brow against brow. But 
he failed to understand the profound 
significance of those tears : he did not 
guess that they came from an identi- 
cal source in order to be lost in the 
same current ; that they were but an 
isolated sigh in the unceasing lament 
of those who are the eternal victims 
of our selfishness, our ambition, and 
our hardness.” 


It is difficult, by the short ex- 
tracts here given, to convey a just 
idea of the peculiar charm of 
M. Rod’s workmanship, a charm 
which chiefly consists in the evolu- 
tionary perfection with which the 
characters are developed and sus- 
tained, and the climax brought 
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about by a series of incidents so 
simple as to appear insignificant 
at first sight, but which in reality 
are but the perfection of an art 
scarcely ever to be found on our 
side of the Channel. The book 
is essentially one which only a 
Frenchman could have written, 
although at the same time it is 
only fair to say that very few 
Frenchmen, either of the present 
or of the past generation, would 
have been capable of writing it. 


Of a totally different class of 
fiction, but with distinctive merits 
of its own, is Jean de la Bréte’s 
latest work, ‘ Badinage,’! a book 
which undoubtedly deserves to be 
honourably mentioned here, were 
it only for the exceptional fact 
that, without being in the least 
mawkish or sentimental, it may 
yet be read with impunity by the 
most carefully preserved “ young 
person.” The genial author of 
that delightful girlish autobio- 
graphy, ‘Mon Oncle et mon Cure,’ 
has given us many other almost 
equally charming pictures of coun- 
try-life in France, the life of the 
old French chateaux, buried deep 
in the provinces, where, if we are 
to believe the author aright, the 
wickedness of the Parisian world 
has not yet penetrated, and simple 
truth and honesty, loyal faith, 
chivalrous love, and all the rest 
of the patriarchal virtues, are in- 
variably to be found grouped 
around some ancient family whose 
meagre rent-roll ill matches its 
lengthy pedigree. The heroine 
of these exceptionally moral ro- 
mances is almost invariably an 
enchanting hoyden of the enfant 
terrible type, a child of nature, 
gifted with a warm and faithful 
heart, a keen sense of the ludi- 
crous, and a ready wit, which 
makes her the terror and admira- 


tion of all who come into contact 
with her. Without having ever 
seen the outside world, this mar- 
vellous young lady seems to know 
all about it by intuition alone, 
detecting its follies and deceits 
with the eye of an expert, and 
promptly condemning them with 
unerring wisdom. Whether such 
girls really exist, and where they 
are to be found, is a question 
which we shall not attempt to 
solve; but the portrait, if a 
fancy one, is at all events very 
pleasing, and it speaks much for 
the charm of the author’s style 
that he succeeds, at least for the 
nonce, in investing his heroine 
with a certain semblance of real- 
ity in the reader’s eyes, and arous- 
ing his interest in the simple 
love-story, whose course remains 
unmarked by any very thrilling 
incidents or stupendous obstacles. 

The title of ‘ Badinage’ is its 
only weak point, in so far as it 
lacks all discernible connection 
with the contents of the book. 
But what does that signify, after 
all? The old saying, ‘Give a dog 
a bad name and hang it,” may well 
be rendered thus nowadays, ‘ Give 
a book a silly name and sell it.” 
Only choose a title sufficiently in- 
ane, pointless, and, as far as pos- 
sible, irrelevant to the subject 
treated, and the success of your 
book is made. Let, for instance, 
any obscure young author desir- 
ous of rapidly achieving celebrity 
select ‘Boo’ as the title of his 
first novel, and before a week has 
elapsed every one you meet will 
ask enthusiastically, “Oh, have 
you read ‘ Boo’ ?” 

To return, however, to ‘ Badin- 
age,’ which, far from being a joke, 
is the history of a young lady who 
takes herself and her life very 
seriously, conveyed to the reader 
by the rather well-worn device of 





1 Badinage. Jean de la Bréte. 
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a series of letters addressed to a 
soi-disant bosom friend, a person 
of straw who never appears in the 
story. But these letters are de- 
lightfully fresh and original, and 
it is more than probable that, nar- 
rated in any other language but 
her own, the history of Claude de 
Metierne would have lost its prin- 
cipal charm. 

Claude, who has grown up be- 
tween a silly fantastic old grand- 
mother and a distant cousin who 
fondly believes herself to be a 
profound student of human nature, 
describes her relatives in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 


“ Grandmother has remained intel- 
lectually at the year 1830, the golden 
age of her youth and of her ideas. 
In growing old, all reminiscences pos- 
terior to this date, with the exception 
of her great sorrows, have faded, and 
the engraving chisel has marked noth- 
ing deeply save the first impressions. 
As the result of this state, we have 
ungainly furniture strewn about the 
house, a disastrous taste, and a sort 
of retrospective existence, establish- 
ing upon one fixed point an intellect 
which has remained very young and 
very inexperienced. 

“Tn literature, grandmother has 
very distinct predilections. She 
adores Madame de Genlis, she loves 
Madame Cottin. She still weeps in 
realising for the hundredth time the 
triumphs of Corinne, and Walter Scott 
is her idol. 

“ Grandmother is romantic, and has 
a fashion of her own of settling diffi- 
cult questions without reference to 
obstaclesand danger. During the war, 
when the arrival of the Prussians at 
Anjou was spoken of, she never lost 
her composure. She sold her cow, 
which might have encumbered her 
movements, and made the following 
astounding announcement to her sur- 
roundings— 

“*As soon as I hear that those 
Prussians are at Tours, we will get 
into my caléche with Walter Scott, 
and will start off vaguely before us to 
escape them.’ 

“And in spirit grandmother saw 
herself, like Diana Vernon, clearing 
mountains, valleys, dangers, and pre- 
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cipices with the serenity of courage 
and of a peaceful soul. 

“Tn order to simplify the situation, 
the silver plate, along with some pre- 
cious objects, had been stowed away 
in a hiding-place devised by my cousin, 
and devised in such manner that it 
must infallibly have caught the eyes 
of the conquerors had they invaded 
Le Vaulné, where they would have 
found thedoors sufficiently worm-eaten 
to fall into dust at the mere sight of a 
bayonet.” 


Unfortunately the Prussians 
give no opportunity of testing the 
efficacy of these ingenious arrange- 
ments, for they never think of 
going out of their way to visit the 
solitary castle; but grief and con- 
sternation are presently conveyed 
to its inhabitants by the news 
that Claude’s father has perished 
in battle, and, within a few days 
of his decease, her mother too has 
been carried off by brain-fever. 
After dwelling on these mis- 
fortunes, Claude goes on thus to 
describe her other remaining rela- 
tive :— 


“Tf grandmother still turns the 
spinning-wheel from time to time, 
plays on the guitar, and lives in the 
first part of this century, Madame de 
Lines, my cousin, moves, intellectually 
speaking, in a whole period which 
does not overstep 1860. She speaks 
with passionate interest of the litera- 
ture of her time, of the conflicts be- 
tween Veuillot, of detestable memory, 
and of the liberal Catholics. She 
dreams or philosophises, and digs 
mouse-holes, at the bottom of which 
she suddenly makes discoveries, which 
she carefully consigns to a note-book, 
with, I believe, the latent idea of see- 
ing them pee on to posterity, with 
the view of enlightening it as to the 
psychological condition of man. 


“Tf you ask who directs the house- 
hold, I would tell you that it is never 
so well directed as when no one 
troubles their head about it, for grand- 
mother is like all our ancestresses, 
who had so many excellent recipes 
for making easy things in a difficult 
manner ; and as to my cousin, crouched 
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in her mouse-hole, and endeavouring 
to enlarge it by nibbling at some 
thought, the pot aw feu, whose com- 
=. she scarcely knows, might 
ave boiled over into the flames or 
remained eternally at the state of 
clear water without her philosophy 
designing to remark it.” 


The quaint surroundings of the 
castle, the farm and household 
animals, and the portraits of some 
old family domestics, whose gro- 
tesque peculiarities are as remark- 
able as their intrinsic worth, are 
all touched off, or rather suggest- 
ed, with humour and delicacy, as 
likewise the little scraps of dia- 
logue serving to illustrate the 
development of events, and of 
which the following is a good 
specimen :— 


“T was sitting this morning on 
a wooden bench. This bench is a 
simple board, placed without the 
shadow of style upon two stones. 
The board has become black with 
age, its surface crumbles away when 
scratched, and is partially covered 
over by a little coating of clinging 
lichen. I was vaguely dreaming 
over this lichen, which seemed to 
inspire me, I know not why, with a 
— of reflections. I saw Madame 

e Lines advancing towards me, her 
shapeless gown blown out by the 
wind, and her garden-hat in hand. 
Her serious expression made me anti- 
cipate that we were in accelerated 
march towards philosophy. 

“The opening was in truth alarm- 
ingly profound. 

““* My child,’ she said, ‘ the human 
heart is a harpsichord.’ 

“Tnstinctively, and with a lively 
gesture, I moved my hand to the 
site of this organ, in order to see 
whether there was any truth in the 
assertion. Then, smiling at my own 
simplicity, I answered in a feeble 
voice— 

“¢ A harpsichord, madame !’ 

“¢A harpsichord, Claude,’ she re- 
plied, in the firm tone of a thinker 
whom profound meditations have trans- 
ported into the very bosom of truth ; 
‘a harpsichord, whose notes vibrate 
successively, one after the other,— 
unless,’ she added, ‘unless several of 


the notes happen to speak simultane- 
ously.’ 

“This striking metaphor filled me 
with extreme respect, and, as usual, 
the more so because of being utterly 
incomprehensible to me. 

“ But what a thing it is to be dull- 
headed! It seems that the whole 
matter was perfectly clear, for my 
cousin rejoined— 

“*You must have guessed, my 
daughter, that I am alluding to a 
marriage.’ 

“T opened my eyes very wide, for 
unless Providence or friends took the 
matter in hand, I did not imagine that 
there could be the shadow of a hus- 
band on my path,—that is to say,— 
hum ! 

“He will come to-morrow,’ went 
on Madame de Lines. ‘ You have 
already seen him once, but I do not 
choose to tell you his name to-day. 
He is very worthy. He has an in- 
come of fifteen thousand francs be- 
sides his practice, for he is doc- 
mm ..- 

“¢Tt is surprising,’ I exclaimed. 

“And replying to her astonished 
expression, I continued warmly 

“* Yes; surprising that a man so 
advantageously situated should have 
thought of me, who have nothing at 
all. He must surely be the son of an 
assassin, or something equally respect- 
able.’ 

“<The question is too serious to be 
joked about,’ returned Madame de 
Lines, displeasedly. ‘He is of an 
honourable family, although less well 
descended than your own, and he is 
twenty years older than you are. 
These are the two shady sides of the 
situation.’ 

“T understood! It was a case of 
free exchange applied to matrimony. 

“* You lack sufficient experience to 
judge wisely of the future,’ resumed 
my cousin. ‘ Besides, I know that at 
your age the notes of the harpsichord 
incessantly vibrate upon one point.’ 

“*T swear by the Styx!’ I ex- 
claimed vehemently, ‘that my harp- 
sichord is dumb as ; 

“T was about to say ‘as the grave,’ 
but drew up suddenly, and felt a lively 
colour spreading over my face. Luck- 
ily Madame de Lines, being preoccu- 
pied, noticed nothing. I think she 
was mentally groping about in search 
of some crushing sentence, when I 
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continued, with a little hesitation, for 
I felt myself engaged upon danger- 
ously slippery ground— 

“¢T do not care for money, my 
cousin. I have lived for twenty years 
with nothing, and finding myself per- 
fectly comfortable as it is, I only de- 
sire to continue.’ 

“She looked at me with stupefac- 
tion. 

“¢ You could not argue more fool- 
ishly if you were ten years old. Money 
constitutes three-quarters of happi- 
ness; I ought to know it, having 
been deprived of it all my life.’ 

“¢ Very well, suppose I were not to 
marry at all!’ I exclaimed, with a 
sudden inspiration. 

“But Madame de Lines for all 
answer merely shrugged her shoul- 
ders, which lowered my discovery and 
my inspiration to the level of a 
frightful bétise.” 

Claude, who has long since made 
up her mind that she will marry 
no other but her old playmate 
Hervé de Chetigné, the son of a 
near neighbour, makes very short 
work of the doctor’s pretensions ; 
and after about half an hour’s con- 
versation, in which she contrives 
to draw out and cover with ridi- 
cule all his views and opinions re- 
garding science, politics, religion, 
and morality, the unlucky suitor 
retired discomfited, leaving Claude 
to sustain the reproaches of her 
relatives regarding her unjustifi- 
able reception of the only respect- 
able offer she was ever likely to 
have. She receives their scoldings 
with perfect equanimity, for does 
she not know that the man of her 
heart will presently return home, 
after an absence of four years 
spent in scientific travels ; and only 
a few days later, as Claude is sit- 
ting on the top of a ruined wal 
plunged in day-dreams, their meet- 
ing takes place. 


“Having reached this point of my 
wisdom, I interrupted myself in order 
to raise my eyes, and in the hollow 
lane I perceived, perched upon a 
steed gaunter than Rosinante, a horse- 
man looking boldly up at me. 
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“T returned his look, and straight- 
way a multitude of echoes began to 
sound around me, like the entrancing 
notes of a delicate instrument. Subtle 
vibrations escaped from the yellowing 
corn-ears, from the sunburnt grasses, 
from the very cart-ruts of the road ; 
they surrounded us like a legion of ex- 
quisite friends, all speaking together 
in their joy at having refound us. 

“Perhaps Hervé was also listening 
to their fugitive voices, for he re- 
mained a good minute without mov- 
ing or speaking; and I, for my part, 
would have liked to prolong in- 
definitely this moment, which was 
gradually giving me the thrilling im- 
a produced by ancient per- 

umes locked away in drawers rarely 
opened, and thus passed on to several 
successive generations. 

“ But he spoke, and straightway the 
charm was broken. 

“Claude! You recognise me ?’ 

“*¢ Assuredly,’ I replied, ‘ although 
you have some slight resemblance to 
a Moor.’ 

“T drewnear and gave him my hand, 
which he kept in his, tapping ab- 
sently on my fingers with the end of 
his reins. 

“T was dying to know his thoughts, 
while, without pronouncing a word, 
he examined me with the gravity of 
a praying Arab. 

“<¢Ts that a habit you have ac- 
quired over there?’ I asked, losing 
patience a little. 

“<«T have traversed so many danger- 
ous countries, he returned, ‘that I 
cannot now make a step without look- 
ing suspiciously around me.’ 

“¢Thank you,’ I said, laughing ; 
‘but you are in our good province 
of Anjou, and its women are not 
wild beasts.’ 

“*Who knows, he answered, 
gravely. 

“T could have beaten him. It was 
too much, after four years of absence, 
to find nothing better to say than 
to compare me to a crocodile or a 
jaguar. 

“<Ts that Persian courtesy which 
you are bringing back with you?’ I 
asked. ‘You seem to have forgotten 
civilised ways.’” 

Claude, however, rapidly gets 


reconciled to what she calls her 
old comrade’s oriental manners, 
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and before many weeks have 
passed they have exchanged un- 
alterable vows of fidelity. But 
her two old relatives are filled 
with consternation at the notion 
of such a poor marriage for Claude, 
and give vent to their misgivings 
in comical fashion :— 

“Approaching the drawing-room 
by the garden, I caught up some 
scraps of animated conversation. 

“* We cannot consent to it, Agathe,’ 
Madame de Lines was saying ; ‘todo 
so would be throwing her into a 
wretched position.’ 

“Undoubtedly she cannot marry 
such an ugly man,’ replied grand- 
mother. ‘She would have hideous 
children !’ 

“*Poor child! At the age of 
twenty to accept a life of care and 
privation !’ 

“* Her daughters would be perfect 
frights ; she would never be able to 
find husbands for them !’ 

“What do you think of this solici- 
tude for creatures who will perhaps 
never exist? The human mind is 
verily a droll kind of thing !” 


An unexpected legacy from a 
distant relative, however, abruptly 
transforms Claude into a rich 
heiress ; but instead of her being 
enabled to realise the wish of her 
heart, her relatives only see in 
this circumstance a yet more con- 
clusive reason for discouraging 
Hervé de Chetigné. Now that 
Claude is rich, of course she can 
have an unlimited choice of suitors, 
and it were folly to throw her and 
her fortune away on an obscure 
country gentleman; and he himself, 
too proud to owe everything to 
a wealthy wife, voluntarily with- 
draws his claims. How in the 
sequel Claude is taken to Paris, 
there to be angled for as a desir- 
able gold-fish, and how in the long- 
run an unscrupulous banker con- 
trives to relieve her of the incon- 
venient money-bags which had 


proved such a stumbling-block in 
the path of true love, the reader 
must be left for himself to find 
out. The whole story from begin- 
ning to end is pleasant light read- 
ing of the non-sensational, unex- 
citing type. We do not think 
that M. de la Bréte will ever be 
answerable for a sleepless night, 
or an attack of palpitation on the 
part of his readers; but is it not 
some compensation to be able to 
say that at least he has never 
caused them any touch of nausea 
or of indigestion? Plain rice- 
pudding, when partaken of on the 
back of caviare and red pepper, is 
apt to taste just a trifle insipid to 
a vitiated palate; but after all it 
were scarcely fair to blame the 
rice-pudding for this result. 


Likewise of the rice - pudding 
tribe, but rather more so, is a 
work lately crowned by the French 
Academy, entitled ‘ Brave Fille’ ;1 
and were it not for the fact of 
this distinction, which challenges 
both attention and criticism, we 
feel more than doubtful as to 
whether we should have succeeded 
in wading through three hundred 
pages of herring-fishery, merely in 
order to assure ourselves that 
Elise Henin, the heroine of the 
book, at its conclusion is led to 
the altar by the man to whom she 
has been faithful all along. The 
herring is doubtless a very attrac- 
tive fish, whether contemplated as 
a wriggling piece of silver inside a 
net, or crisp and golden upon a 
breakfast-plate ; but surely a novel 
is not a fishing manual, and it is 
scarcely too much to say that, 
apart from the technical know- 
ledge of the subject it treats, and 
of the photographic accuracy of 
its descriptions, the book is abso- 
lutely devoid of all qualities which 





1 Fernant Calmettes, ‘ Brave Fille,’ ouvrage couronné par l’Académie Frangaise, 
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go to make up a good work of 
fiction. 

Some people may perhaps object 
that Pierre Loti’s stories are like- 
wise invariably sea-narratives from 
beginning to end, without being 
the less admirable on that account, 
and that precisely his best and 
most generally appreciated work, 
‘ Pécheur d’Islande,’ treats of little 
else but of herring-fishery. We 
are even inclined to consider 
Monsieur Loti directly answerable 
for this sorry imitation, which, 
viewed by the side of his own 
artistic production, is like tinsel 
to gold, or clay to marble. To 
keep one single note reverberat- 
ing without producing monotony 
requires a master-hand, and even 
Monsieur Loti’s talent is not 
always sufficient to make us escape 
the feeling that we have swallowed 
quite as much salt-water as we are 
able to take. 

But it is not merely the salt- 
water and the herrings to which 
we take exception in the present 
instance. It is the Brave Fille 
herself, who, to our thinking, is 
the chief stumbling- block of the 
tale. She is at once too brave in 
the French, and too brave in the 
English acceptation of the word ; 
too impossibly and preposterously 
courageous and high-minded to 
remind us even distantly of a 
woman of flesh and blood. Gifted 
with the beauty of a Diana, the 
governing talent of a Napoleon, the 
wit of a Talleyrand, and the 
strength of a bullock, this surpris- 
ing young woman takes service 
as a common sailor in a fishing- 
smack, in order to gain a living 
for herself and her little brother 
Firmian, aged twelve, her sole 
remaining relative. They are 


orphans, the father having been 
lately drowned one wild night off 
the coast, and neither his body nor 
those of his six companions have 
yet been recovered. 


His death 
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has ruined his children, for he was 
returning with a purse well filled 
from a successful fishing expedi- 
tion, when the waters had swal- 
lowed him along with the boat 
that was his property. Under 
these circumstances Elise had ob- 
tained from her cousin, the beau 
Florimond, as he was called in 
these parts, the favour of being 
enrolled in the crew of his fishing- 
boat along with her little brother. 
This intrusion of a woman among 
them is at first much resented 
by the other sailors, who consider 
this to be an unjustifiable infrac- 
tion of their rights. A wench on 
board never fails to bring bad luck, 
and where will the trade come to 
if women are to be suffered thus 
to take the bread out of honest 
sailors’ mouths? Presently, as 
though to confirm these evil prog- 
nostications, the vessel runs on to 
a sand-bank, and the sailors, in 
order to deliver themselves and 
their boat from this damsel of evil 
omen, solve the difficulty by throw- 
ing the Brave Fille bodily over- 
board. Fished out and brought 
back to life by one of the men, 
younger and less stony - hearted 
than the rest, Elise presently com- 
pels the respect of the crew by 
the muscular force and moral 
energy with which, still dripping 
like a drowned rat from her recent 
immersion, she seizes on the helm, 
and, assisted by an opportune blast 
of wind, succeeds in dislodging the 
boat from its inconvenient posi- 
tion. From this moment forward 
she has it all her own way: the 
men who a minute previously had 
been planning her destruction, 
now look up to her with blind 
adoration as a sort of patron 
saint, so that Florimond, the com- 
mander of the sloop, begins to be 
seriously jealous of the rival in- 
fluence of this little upstart rela- 
tion, whom he had only taken on 
out of charity. 
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By-and-by the vessel gets into 
dangerous waters, a violent tem- 
pest has arisen, and it requires all 
Florimond’s experience and energy 
to avoid the catastrophe which he 
sees staring them in the face :— 


“ Florimond was at the helm. Since 
four days he had scarcely left it. Less 
than ever at the hour of danger could 
he resign himself to place the fate of 
his vessel in other hands. He had 
refused himself all repose, taking his 
meals aloft, eating with one hand and 
directing with the other. In this half- 
week he had scarcely slept five hours. 
His cheeks were hollowed by fever, 
and his clear eyes were darkened by 
the shades of his thoughtful glance. 
For he knew it, and feared it, that 
sea which never hesitates in its fury, 
that sea which gives life and also 
death.” 


But when Florimond is presently 
struck down senseless by the action 
of a wave, the distracted sailors, 
bereft of their commander, all turn 
instinctively to Elise as their one 
chance of salvation :— 


“The three breakers passed on with 
unbridied fury, which foreshadowed 
the violence of the coming squall. It 
was necessary to act or to perish. 

“'To whom the helm ? 

“¢To the Lison—the Lison !’ 

* And all the sailors simultaneously 
shouted the name of the young girl, as 
though to testify the salvation they 
expected from her. She had gained 
them by her heroic valour; in the 
hour of danger they placed in her 
their force and their confidence ; but 
it was a perilous honour that they de- 
signed to her. Injured in her most 
vital parts, gorged with water, the 
sloop was about to be shattered be- 
neath the thundering waves at the 
entrance of the Ecueil des Bancs. Elise 
did not hesitate. . . 

“Without losing heart, without 
even feeling surprised at the choice 
which had fallen on her, she came to 
the wheel, and boldly caused herself 
to be lashed on to the mizen-mast, in 
order to be able to defy the smash of 
the breakers, which threatened to be 
gigantic. She commanded the man- 
ceuvre.” 


Elise gives her orders with the 
peremptory decision of an experi- 
enced commander. To each man 
is assigned a task, and nothing is 
forgotten that can increase the 
chances of escape. She seems to 
govern the wheel as easily as other 
young ladies handle a fan or a 
parasol, and to feel as much at 
home in her perilous position as 
another would be on the ball-room 
floor. The breakers are so im- 
mense that the girl’s figure con- 
stantly vanishes in clouds of spray, 
only to reappear again, always 
erect, energetic, and invincible, 
Now they have already passed the 
quicksands, and are nearing the 
lighthouse of Treport, which looks 
out yonder on the horizon, white 
and gleaming as a beacon of 
hope :— 


“Courage! the breakers are stiff, 
but the quicksands are behind them. 
In less than half an hour the Bon 
Pécheur will have reached the har- 
bour-bar. 

“ Alas! the squall still persists in 
blowing, the sky is dark, the sea is 
dark, the foam alone is white. The 
waves hurl themselves with yet 
greater violence against the boat. 
One of the breakers, implacable, irre- 
sistible, has almost swallowed it up 
in a yawning embrace. It has dis- 
appeared entirely. During twenty 
seconds it was no longer distinguish- 
able from the coast. . . . If it cannot 
regain breath, it must infallibly go 
down. 

“A la grace !” 


Of a sudden Elise commands 
the sails to be hoisted. Is she 
mad to think of it in such a tem- 
pest? But her orders are obeyed. 
The Bon Pécheur flies like a storm- 
bird, and in less than a quarter of 
an hour has rolled in beneath the 
lighthouse at the entrance of the 
harbour. The tempest has reached 
its climax, and yet Elise continues 
to order more sail, and yet more, 
to be hoisted. It is positive de- 
lirium ! 
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“Courage! The boat regains its 
speed —the white lighthouse is no 
more than twenty boat-lengths off. 
But at the harbour-bar the waves are 
revolving in a delirious whirlpool. 

“Courage! Alas! the big mast has 
crashed down on to the deck. 

““¢ Cut down the rigging !’ 

“The hatchets work. The mast 
and the sails, set free from their fas- 
tenings, fall into the abyss. The boat, 
relieved and lightened, rises up again. 
It still floats. 

“ Like a spar tossed from crest to 
crest, it sinks down only to rebound, 
to sink again, and once more to re- 
bound. A terrified shout resounds 
from the pier. 

“ H-o-o—h-6-6-6!’ The Bon Pé- 
cheur has been caught round by a 
current of backwater. 

“ A wave has seized it in the Jane, 
and has hurled it into the harbour 
entrance. Courage! Alas! it will 
be shattered against the stone pier. 
No! 

“ Elise has caused all her blood to 
recoil to the heart. [It would be in- 
teresting, by the way, to know how 
this little manceuvre is executed.] 
She has put her whole vitality into a 
supreme motion of the wheel. The 
Bon Pécheur has turned over keel- 
wards towards the pier—one might 
say keel upwards. Hoo! It has dis- 
appeared into the yawning abyss. 
No—it rebounds again. Is it for the 
last time? . . . No—the wheel has 
raised it up again. Hurrah! The 
ropes are thrown and seized. Two 
hundred hands are dragging them in. 

¢ Sails down !’ 

“The last remaining scrap of linen 
is lowered. And they are in port. 
Hurrah, Elise! your sloop and your 
men are saved !” 


The foregoing description of 
the storm, greatly curtailed for 
the reader’s benefit, will convey a 
good idea of the author’s style, 
which, although occasionally both 
spirited and forcible, is invariably 
marred by the needless profusion 
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of ejaculation and interrogation, 
producing a jerky, spasmodic, and 
hysterical effect. 

Elise, however, meets with but 
small thanks for having rescued 
the vessel, and Florimond, furious 
at an incident which has robbed 
him of his accustomed prestige, 
succeeds in exciting the sailors’ 
wrath anew against the girl as a 
witch and sorceress. Abandoned 
and shunned by every one, and 
with only an old dog to protect 
her against the fury of an unjust 
and senseless rabble, the Brave 
Fille, however, does not lose heart, 
but continues to perform prodigies 
of valour. She goes down in a 
diving-bell to search for the body 
of her dead father, succeeds in find- 
ing her little brother, who some- 
how had been mislaid in the Ger- 
man Ocean, saves the ungrateful 
Florimond and his crew a second 
time, when once more they are in 
danger of perishing, and finally 
reaps the reward of all these heroic 
actions by leading to the altar 
(rather than being led to it) the 
exceedingly namby-pamby young 
man on whom she has fixed her af- 
fections. 

Why the French Academy has 
thought fit to crown a book which 
so little fulfils the conditions of 
a good work of fiction, might be 
matter for surprise were it not 
for the notoriously unhealthy con- 
dition of contemporary French 
literature. Where talent and mor- 
ality so rarely go hand in hand, 
the predicament is apt to be a 
grave one; and when compelled 
perforce to make their choice be- 
tween a vicious novel and a foolish 
one, it were perhaps unjust to con- 
demn the Immortals for having 
decided in favour of the latter. 
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A RIDE IN HAKKALAND. 


Tue Hakkas are an extraneous tribe of Chinese who migrated into 
the north-east of the province of Canton about a.p. 1300. They are 
an agricultural people, about five millions in number, and are the most 
numerous emigrants from China, whence they go in great numbers to 
Australia, California, Honolulu, Mauritius, and especially to the 


Straits Settlements and the neighbouring places. 


They are very 


numerous in the mining districts of the protected Malay States of 
Perak and Selangor, to the former of which references occur in the 


following narrative. 


“T expect there are probably 
none,” I said, gloomily prolonging 
the last word to emphasise my 
objection. 

“ Hai yaah/ Extremely many, 
and as big as donkeys,” replied 
Vong Ah Nyi (Brown Secundus). 
So I promised. 

Vong was a farmer, and a 
Hakka Chinaman, and a- good 
Catholic. He had come in to see 
my friend the French priest, as 
he was in trouble. ‘A woman’s 
affair,” he told me ambiguously. 
Then I showed him my six-bang 
guns, and then he asked me to 
shoot the wild pig that were devas- 
tating his young wheat, and pro- 
mised in return to carry my bag 
and give me a hen. 


4.30 a.m. 9th April 1894.— 
Saddling a pony by moonlight is 
ghastly work, not to say impious. 
Everything, too, goes wrong with 
the harness, as home-made things 
will go wrong ; the girths are too 
short, and must be ingeniously 
supplemented with lamp-wick; a 
stirrup-leather gives, but the strap 
from a Gladstone bag makes a 
very good substitute ; finally, the 
cushion of shavings that covers 
the wooden framework of the 
saddle has got itself into lumps, 
and wants altering. I should ex- 
plain that I am up-country, 150 
miles from the nearest treaty port 


(Swatow), and that my harness is 
‘made in China,” principally from 
bits of string. Then half-an-hour 
of waiting while Ah Nyi fills him- 
self with rice as you stoke an 
engine for a long run, measuring 
out the amount of fuel necessary, 
and methodically packing it away, 
actuated apparently by a sense of 
duty rather than by appetite. 
This done, he proceeds to strap 
my impedimenta to the ends of his 
kandur (carrying-stick), slips his 
shoulders underneath, and we are 
off. Alas! not so soon, in a 
land of delays. After three paces 
he stops. It seems that the bas-_ 
ket at one end of the kandur out- 
weighs the guns at the other by 
some pounds ; so, after tentatively 
lifting his burden once or twice, 
he retires, to return with a skein 
of fibre. Then sitting down, he 
bares his thigh, and on it rolls a 
dozen threads together into a 
string, with which he ties a blan- 
ket and a pair of shoes to the 
lighter end of the burden, and 
makes the balance true. He is 
provokingly deliberate in his 
movements, but he is right. He 
has to carry 50 lb. for thirty miles 
before nightfall, and a very little 
irregularity in the spring of his 
burden will put him out of his 
stride. Having seen him fairly 
off (for if you would not find your- 
self stranded baggageless, your 
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indigenous Hakka is of burden- 
bearers the least well left to 
follow), I take a cup of cocoa and 
start after him, with a valedictory 
“Well, well! Softly, softly, go!” 
from my household ringing in my 
ears. : 

The sun is rising crimson through 
a white haze as I canter along, and 
the thermometer is at 50°— and 
that alone makes half a paradise, 
as any Straits man will tell. For 
the first mile or so the road lies 
through the plain which feeds the 
district city of Ka-Yin-Chu— 
through an expanse of greenest 
wheat, with here and there a 
brown patch flooded and set aside 
as a nursery for the coming padi. 
On every side white homesteads 
are scattered, each in its setting 
of giant bamboo shoots. When 
you have realised the fact that 
each of these little clusters of 
lime - washed cottages represents 
the home of fathers, sons, grand- 
sons, and all their female belong- 
ings, you will begin to appreciate 
the density of the population. In 
front of every farm stand yellow 
straw-stacks raised on wooden legs, 
and under each a tiny red cow 
ruminates, or else a dull hairy 
water-buffalo, stupidly wondering 
whether a mouthful of straw 
snatched from above will repxy 
the trouble of balancing on his 
hind-legs. The general effect is 
most homelike and pleasant. It 
must be added that a closer in- 
spection of one of these farms 
does not prove so satisfactory. 
Round about the ground is strewed 
with litter and broken earthen- 
ware, while the drainage from the 
cattle-sheds forms puddles on the 
roadway. The plaster has fallen 
in flakes from the walls; the gay 
lanterns and gaudy texts in red 
and black that adorn the entrance 
only accentuate the dismal un- 
tidiness; nor is the semicircular 
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fish - tank, half full of stagnant 
water, pleasing either to eyes or 
nose. Olattering across the dry- 
ing-floor between it and the house, 
I bring out a pack of curly black- 
haired dogs, who bark furiously, 
but at a respectful distance. I 
am known here, and am let pass 
without further comment than the 
customary “ Stit li fan m thyam ?” 
(“Have you eaten rice or not 
yet?”), which, like ‘“‘How do you 
do?” calls for no particular an- 
swer. Riding on, I catch Ah Nyi 
up at the edge of the plain, and 
begin the ascent with him. 

The road now runs steeply up 
the slope of the hill, with no par- 
ticular regard for gradients. The 
engineer was guiltless at any rate 
of wasting money on surveys or 
trial traces; his one idea when 
crossing hilly ground appears to 
have been to follow water where 
there was water, elsewhere to go 
straight ahead. In Hakkaland it 
is not uncommon to find, after a 
breathless scramble straight up the 
face of a hill, that on reaching the 
top another scramble down lies 
ahead, to the level from which you 
started ; all of which might have 
been saved by a very moderate 
deviation. But, after all, this is a 
matter of taste. If John China- 
man prefers walking one mile up- 
hill and one mile down, to two 
miles and a half on the flat, who 
shall blame him for making his 
roads to suit his likings? What is 
more noteworthy is the unparal- 
leled public spirit without which 
these roads would not be made at 
all. We English, who find our 
roads ready made, and grumble at 
having to pay for their upkeep, can 
hardly comprehend it. Talk about 
the London hospitals supported by 
voluntary contributions! Here is 
a people who (unblessed with local 
rates and a Public Works Depart- 
ment) have by sheer force of col- 
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lection-box and an active public 
spirit built and maintained the 
entire road-system of their country 
—thousands of miles of road, from 
the narrow track of granite slabs 
embedded longwise, which leads to 
some little hamlet or market vil- 
lage, to a twelve-foot road neatly 
paved with cobble-stones, or a con- 
crete bund raised ten feet above 
the padi-fields. All these roads 
are apportioned by established 
traditions among the principal 
clans in the neighbourhood, each 
of which prides itself in the main- 
tenance of its section, and will 
send round the hat when repairs 
are necessary. Every one sub- 
scribes according to his means, 
under pain of “ becoming faceless,” 
and greybeards who spend their 
old age in the hardest manual 
labour, apparently in deepest pen- 
ury, display unlooked-for resources 
and give their two or three dollars, 
while the nowveaw riche who would 
become a power in his village 
makes a bid for popularity with a 
proportionately handsome dona- 
tion. New roads are built in the 
same way by the clans in whose 
neighbourhood they run. Natural- 
ly this system does not tend to- 
wards uniformity of design. With- 
in a mile you may find your road 
in parts paved with flagstones and 
in parts a mere muddy track ; 
crossing one river by a rickety 
plank and the next by a solid 
bridge of masonry. Moreover, I 
have been assured by missionaries 
that what I call public spirit is not 
public spirit at all, but the outcome 
of a degrading superstition : which 
is very sad. Still, there they are 
—good roads and plenty of them— 
a monument to the sturdy self- 
reliance of your. Hakka, in the 
absence of fancy bazaars, charity 
sermons, and all the Western appar- 
atus for extracting voluntary con- 
tributions from unwilling pockets. 
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Regarded from a horse’s point 
of view, these roads are less satis- 
factory. Neither cobbles set on 
end nor slippery paving - stones 
make good roads for unshod cattle. 
It is wonderful how the 12-hand 
ponies of the country manage 
the distances they do. We meet 
several picking their way down 
the hill, most in wretched con- 
dition, all sadly in want of groom- 
ing. A Hakka knows nothing 
of the sentiment with which an 
Englishman regards his horse and 
his dog. The idea of bestowing a 
name on either seems absurd to 
him, and to fondle them is to 
associate with beasts because you 
are of them. This want of sym- 
pathy is reflected in their horse- 
manship, which I take to be the 
worst in the world. Look round 
at the cavalier who has just passed 
down the hill, smiling a tolerant 
smile at my riding-breeches. He 
is perched on a monstrous wooden 
saddle, over which are laid —I 
dare not say how many — quilts, 
till the edifice is as big as a 
dressing-table, and nearly as flat, 
the whole being covered with a 
crimson blanket. There he sits 
well back, with his feet stretched 
out in front, and the heels of his 
shoes thrust into enormous rusty 
stirrups a little below the pony’s 
shoulder, so that his legs from the 
knee up are parallel with the 
ground,—-sitting, in fact, much as 
one would sit on a bare-backed 
elephant. He wears white em- 
broidered shoes of silk, with soles 
two inches thick, yellow silk 
trousers gathered in at the ankle, 
and a lilac-coloured silk coat with 
pendulous sleeves. A hemispher- 
ical black cap of pasteboard and 
sateen, surmounted by a_ red 
button, completes this chaste rid- 
ing costume. 

Ponies are sold in Hakkaland at 
prices ranging from 20 to 60 dollars, 
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but are not very generally used. 
Those who can afford it generally 
travel in sedan-chairs. Walking 
for pleasure’s sake is of course a 
purely Western conception, and 
should you give it as your reason 
when on a walking tour, your 
interrogator will smile and change 
the subject, considering the crude- 
ness of the lie to be a hint 
that you would avoid further 
questioning. 

The higher we go the steeper 
the road becomes: for the last 
hundred yards from the top of 
the pass it is a flight of stone 
steps, leading to a ruinous Bud- 
dhist temple. We wait under a 
grass-grown archway to look 
about us, while man and horse 
get their breath. What a coun- 
try and what a people! Surely 
there never was such a harvest 
wrung from so niggardly a soil. 
Down by the way we came the 
valley lies at our feet one smiling 
sea of green, cultivated every inch 
of it up to high-water mark. But 
from this level, above which irri- 
gation is impracticable, the red 
sandstone hills lie huddled to- 
gether in a crumbling arid desola- 
tion, varied only where a stratum 
of blue rock crops up and runs in 
an unbroken zigzag up and down 
half-a-dozen hillsides. On this 
shaly barren soil fir-trees alone 
seem to thrive, and these, unfor- 
tunately, the country-people (ex- 
cept in the neighbourhood of iron- 
mines, where charcoal is needed 
for smelting purposes) have little 
interest in planting. Firewood is 
so cheap, and most people burn 
grass instead; as witness the 
women grass-cutters dotted like 
blue flowers among the few 
parched patches of herbage. The 
result of this denudation is pain- 
fully apparent. When after a 
six months’ drought the summer 
rains burst, they fall in sudden 
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torrents on a soil cracked and 
disintegrated by the heat, and 
unprotected as it should be by a 
leafy covering and network of 
roots. The water rushes off the 
hillsides as fast as it falls, cutting 
the great red gashes that disfigure 
every slope, and bringing down 
an equivalent amount of sterile 
red sand on to the valleys, to 
the silting up of streams and the 
smothering of fields. 

The contrast presented by the 
rounded slopes of the few fir 
plantations is most marked. An 
energetic Government could hard- 
ly do less than impress on its sub- 
jects the necessity of planting, 
which to a foreigner seems obvi- 
ous enough. 

In the face of this perennial 
downflow of sand and rubbish 
from the hills, it seems hardly 
credible that men should have the 
industry to cultivate the gorges 
between them ; yet soit is. Even 
between the gaunt red cracks, the 
eye catches here and there a flight 
of wholesome brown terraces run- 
ning up the hill-face for a hundred 
yards or more, until the topmost 
reaches the level of the fountain 
that called them into being. 

Ah Nyi wants to know what I 
am staring at. I say I am admir- 
ing “his” China. He replies 
modestly, “Not good, certainly 
not good, such a worthless land!” 
He ventures an opinion that for- 
eign parts are more serviceable 
and have a broader wealth, but he 
only says this out of politeness, 
and is, I think, rather pleased 
with my little compliment. 

We scramble down to the valley ; 
then up and down again. One 
hill-top is much the same as 
another, each with a view of red 
and blue sandstone hills, each 
crowned by a temple or tea-house. 
At one of the latter we stop for 
refreshments—to “strike a point 
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on our hearts,” as the idiom of 
the country expresses it. Great 
institutions are these Fung Yi 
Thin (wind-and-rain rest-houses), 
and very Chinese in the way they 
meet a want, and satisfy without 
pampering it. Usually they are 
plain brick barns, whitewashed 
and tiled, strongly built with 
foundations and lintels of stone, 
and set right across the thorough- 
fare, which passes through them 
from arched doorway to doorway. 
Inside there is no more pretence 
of ornament. The walls are bare 
except for the handicraft of pass- 
ing vandals, verses and sketches 
such as “’Arry” would inscribe on 
such blank walls; and except for 
the lists of orange-coloured paper 
which set forth the subscribers’ 
names—for these tea-houses, like 
the roads, are paid for entirely by 
voluntary subscriptions. I see 
with pleasure how our Perak Tin 
Hills have lent their aid ; for it is 
here recorded how Ku Fu Long, at 
present a miner of the Great Pet 
Lak, subscribes 17 dollars. I wonder 
what most of us other exiles would 
say if we were called upon to sub- 
scribe amonth’s wages to, say, a free 
library or a people’s park for the 
good folk at home! Not of course 
that I wish to imply that Fu Long 
was actuated by pure motives, 
himself being a heathen. I dare- 
say his main thought was to keep 
the name of him green in his 
native village ; the poor girls cut- 
ting grass who shelter here when 
a@ summer rain-storm has turned 
the five miles of mountain - side 
between them and home into a 
smoking torrent—they may have 
been a secondary consideration. 
Perhaps this is why they do not 
bless the “pious. founders,” as 
they set their dripping bundles 
down and laugh and dab each 
other after the manner of damp 
womankind all the world over. 
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The refreshment-buffet ranged 
against the wall is a purely private 
speculation. It is of the unpre- 
tentious form patronised by the 
peripatetic vendor of winkles at 
home. On it are ranged various 
comestibles, many of which are fit 
for human consumption. Such are 
mot those unripe pears preserved in 
brine. The white thew-fu or bean 
jelly looks nice, but it is not. As 
for that great quivering yellow 
slab of fermented rice, like Mrs 
Todger’s fish, “ Don’t you eat none 
of him!” But the slices of candied 
cucumber may be ventured upon, 
and the rice biscuits, and the sticks 
of what looks like hardpake. They 
are harmless, and taste strongly of 
nothing. The tea and the oranges 
are unexceptionable. The former is 
given you mixed with a little cold 
water at the bottom of a bowl. 
You are further supplied with a 
small earthenware teapot full of 
hot water, which you transfer to 
the bow] and thence into a doll’s 
teacup without a handle, and drink 
it neat and as near boiling-point as 
may be. Among the oranges there 
is a sort about the size and shape 
of an olive which is eaten skin and 
all, and which is, I am assured, a 
sovereign cure for a sore throat. 
Most of these luxuries sell for 
three cash each, or a little more 
than the quarter of a cent. 

On again. Another scramble, 
down this time, through a planta- 
tion of spruce-firs big enough to 
suggest to Ah Nyi a fresh variation 
of his favourite question, “ In the 
Outland, such great trees are there 
or not?” (O Malaysia, where art 
thou now !) 

At the next turning our path 
reduces itself to a notch cut round 
a buttress of rock. As my pony 
walks, after its nature, on the ex- 
tremest edge, I get a beautiful view 
of a little cascade two hundred feet 
below, ‘‘as straight as a beggar can 
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spit.” It is not particularly re- 
assuring to find at this point a 
little shrine about the size of a 
dog-kennel, recording the fact 
that somebody did go over at 
this spot, and recommending the 
traveller to burn a joss-stick or 
two to the spirit of the place as 
a precaution. 

Once round this awkward 
corner, we descend gladly into a 
longer stretch of level ground than 
we have met with so far. Now 
the road follows a river-bed, as it 
might be some quiet towing-path 
in the old country, sweet with the 
scent of brier-rose and honey- 
suckle. But a water-wheel as 
high as a house brings me back to 
China. Hollow joints of bamboo 
are tied to its flange, and as the 
wheel revolves lazily with the 
current, they scoop up the water, 
and turning one after the other on 
their downward sweep, pour it into 
a trough twenty feet above the 
level of the stream, whence it 
flows by a hundred channels over 
the rice-fields: a very Chinese 
“notion,” truly, in its ingenious 
simplicity. 

We cross the river by a massive 
bridge raised thirty feet above its 
bed on three immense buttresses 
of sandstone. These buttresses 
project up-stream some twenty 
feet beyond the bridging they 
support, tapering to a point like 
a ship’s prow ; so that from a little 
distance one might fancy them to 
be so many great barges passing 
under the bridge on their way up- 
stream. This is a necessary pre- 
caution; otherwise the beds of 
sand brought down from the hills 
by the summer rainstorms would 
bank against the masonry and 
carry it away. This continual 
down-drift of sand is the curse of 
the Chinese peasant. It continues 
till in many places the river-bed is 
raised to the level of the fields on 
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either side, and dams have to be 
built along the banks, so that the 
river is confined in a channel 
higher than the surrounding coun- 
try. Then one day the river comes 
down in spate; the dam cracks, 
crumbles, bursts open; and a 
flood of brown water spreads itself 
over the low land, sweeping towns 
away and counting its victims by 
the myriad—as happens every few 
years in the valley of the Yellow 
River, or, to go back to our brooks 
in Hakkaland, merely washing 
away a homestead or two, and 
burying one knows not how much 
of labour and hope under an ex- 
panse of red sand. 

But it is now past mid-day, and 
Ah Nyi has begun to give his 
tongue a rest, and to shift his 
burden more often from left 
shoulder to right, while his face 
begins to wear the fixed pained 
smile which in a Chinaman means 
that he is tired and wants his rice. 
Fortunately our halting-place is 
not much farther. Already the 
increased traffic heralds its ap- 
proach. Troops of women meet 
us, armed with basket and sickle, 
on their way to cut grass, in their 
homely dress of loose blue coat 
and knickerbockers. They are of 
all ages, from sixty years to ten; 
but all stare alike their hardest 
as I pass, covering their faces 
with their sleeves to ward off any 
noxious humours the foreigner 
may exhale. Safely passed, all 
relieve their feelings with shrieks 
of laughter. Then there are men, 
women, and children carrying iron- 
ore, vegetables, sugar-cane, rice, 
and pigs—especially pigs. I think 
it is Mark Twain who says that, 
next to your amateur tenor, a calf 
chewing a dishclout is the most 
self-satisfied thing on earth. He 
cannot have seen a Chinese pig 
driving to market. The contrast, 
indeed, is striking. The two lords 
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of creation stagger along under 
their pole, stopping every fifty 
yards for breath, half-naked, 
bowed, perspiring at every pore ; 
while the pig lies slung in the 
crate between them, reposing with 
his four fat legs sticking out of 
holes in the wicker-work, eyes 
half-shut, tail gently curling. 
“There must be classes,” he 
grunts softo voce (the haughty 
aristocrat !). ‘“ Every one can’t go 
riding in carriages !” 

But now Oak-Tree Town comes 
in view half-way down the valley, 
showing flat and uninteresting, 
like all Hakka towns. It is en- 
closed by a triangular wall, of 
which the base lies parallel to the 
river that waters the valley, and 
the sides run up the hillsides, 
meeting at a point above the 
town. This peculiar situation is 
common among small towns in 
Hakkaland. It suggests the idea 
of a cur snapping in a corner. 
Viewed as a defence against brig- 
ands or rebels, this fortification 
is of doubtful value, as the whole 
town is commanded by every point 
on the hillside above the apex of 
the triangle; but a people who 
thought to keep out the Tartars 
by the Great Wall is above stra- 
tegical considerations. But these 
thirty - foot ramparts, with their 
conning towers and rusty little 
cannon, are noteworthy for one 
thing: they are the only visible 
return that ratepayers get for 
their money. To the outer bar- 
barian their only use seems to be 
that they confine the dirty town, 
and prevent it from straggling on 
to the corn-land around. As we 
pass through the massive gateway, 
the contrast is striking; and the 
first thing that forces itself upon 
my senses is that every third 
wayfarer is a woman staggering 
under two tubs of night-soil. The 
streets are lanes eight or ten feet 
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wide, paved with cobble - stones, 
and the houses on either side are 
one-storeyed shops. Perhaps 
booths would be a better name, 
for the whole shop-front is open 
to the street, showing a greasy 
counter and a gloomy little pas- 
sage beyond. Even booths does 
not seem a very happy name, for 
apparently there is nothing for 
sale. For example, one Virtue 
Glorious has hung before his shop 
a long board, on which the legend 
‘General Ware Shop ” is inscribed 
in green and gold. Nothing, how- 
ever, is visible except some tin 
lamps, an assortment of English 
needles laid out in rows on the 
counter, a few rice-bowls of coarse 
earthenware, and some packets of 
‘“‘ self-come fire,” the last also of 
quasi-English origin, as the legend 
thereon, SUREBESTMATCH, will tell. 
Similarly the draper’s stock -in- 
trade is represented by an unas- 
suming parcel or two in whitey- 
brown paper, unless you count a 
pair of indelicate straddling knick- 
erbockers that solicit custom from 
above the doorway. The under- 
taker alone understands the ad- 
vantage of an artistic shop - win- 
dow. A little delicate scroll-work 
in green and red at the ends of 
his stock-in-hand has given quite 
a jaunty air to the black loglike 
coffins. As for the barber’s shop, 
what mysteries it contains shall 
be left unobserved: a passing 
glance at the customer is enough, 
on whose ears and nostrils the 
man of razors is operating with a 
six-inch brazen bradaw). 

As we pass on at a foot-pace, 
every doorway fills with curious 
spectators. The men put on an 
air of ill-feigned indifference ; the 
women greet the absurdity of my 
coifure and costume with quaint 
comments and unconcealed amuse- 
ment. A smartly dressed urchin 
salutes me as Lau Ya (Venerable 
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Father), with a sublime demure- 
ness of expression, as one who 
would say, “ Let me at least ren- 
der honour where honour is due.” 
Hardly, however, have I gone 
twenty yards farther when he 
changes his tune, and (I thought 
it was coming) raises a tentative 
cry of “ Foreign Devil !” and waits 
to see the result, like a nervous 
rider striking a strange horse. 
Encouraged by his impunity, 
others take up the cry, and in 
a few minutes a crowd of little 
imps are dancing along behind me, 
albeit at a respectful distance, to 
a chorus of “ Yan Kwi, ’E/ Fan 
Kwi, A... ah/” It is impos- 
sible to be angry with them, they 
are so intensely happy. Their faces 
simply dance with pleasure ; while 
their clattering wooden shoes, their 
little loose breeches and flapping 
sleeves, all seem electrified into an 
ecstasy of merriment. Even the 
red tags of incipient pigtails bob 
up and down, as if they too must 
get a peep at this extraordinary 
phenomenon. At last we find 
refuge in our inn. 

You may know it is an inn, 
because there is absolutely nothing 
to buy in it. The landlord greets 
me with a “Good day, boss !” and 
insists on shaking hands, such 
lore of barbarian customs has he 
acquired during a ten years’ stay 
in the Gold Mountains. Has he 
tea or rice? No, he has nothing ; 
but he can buy. So we pass 
through the dirty shop, and dirtier 
passage, into a kitchen in posses- 
sion of a weak-backed sow. At 
the farther end is a straw loft or 
platform, raised six or seven feet 
above the ground. Gaining this 
coign of vantage, I appeal to mine 
host to clear the house of the crowd 
that has followed me. He cour- 


teously goes so far as to swear 
lustily at large, but without re- 
sult. 


A Chinaman’s house em- 
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phatically is not his castle. The 
public considers a wandering for- 
eigner as public property, and 
would deeply resent any attempt 
at monopolising him. Being thus 
thrown on my own resources to 
quiet the hubbub, I resort to 
strategy. Pulling out my tele- 
scope, I direct it on the crowd 
below, and, in the lull caused by 
this manceuvre, seize the oppor- 
tunity of observing that, if there 
is any more noise or pulling about 
of my things, I shall decline all 
intercourse with this people. This 
produces an excellent effect. There 
is a general chorus of ‘“ Hush, 
hush ! Pulling his things 
about! . . . A reverend stranger, 
too! . . . Such bad manners!” 
and comparative quiet reigns, of 
which I take advantage, and try 
to reply categorically to the spit- 
ting fire of questions. Some one 
well up in theology first puts me 
through my facings. No; I am 
neither a Soul’s Father (Catholic) 
nor a Guardian Master (Lutheran) ; 
neither a Frenchman nor a Ger- 
man. ‘What are you, then?” 
I reply, with much dignity, that 
my nation is the nation of Great 
Yin (of which most of them have 
heard), and that I am a mandarin 
in a foreign land (I translate the 
word magistrate, and if they are 
filled with an exaggerated sense of 
my importance, that is not my 
fault). I cannot say I find their 
country very good, for the Hun- 
dred Surnames (the masses) lack 
reverence, Having thus exalted 
my office, I proceed to explain 
that my stockings are made of 
sheep’s wool, and even condescend 
to let them be felt, legs dangling, 
a second Tappertit. I have not 
come to teach them religion; I 
am not a grandfather, though I 
have a beard; I am not in the 
least afraid, thank you; I have a 
surname; I cannot see as far as 
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three feet below the surface of the 
ground. 

At last Iam released from this 
catechism by the arrival of my 
rice, which I eat @ la Chinoise, 
basin to lip, using the chop-sticks 
as shovels, or beak-wise to extract 
a piece of salmon from its tin. 
Disgusting as it may seem to good 
people who live at home at ease, 
this method of feeding is adopted 
by most of those whom fate has 
sent to live off the beaten track 
in the Flowery Kingdom — that 
is, when dining in public. The 
curious staring and bursts of con- 
temptuous laughter are quite 
enough to ruin a man’s digestion, 
without the addition of such com- 
ments as, “Look at his fork all 
made of tin!” ‘No, it’s silver.” 
“There, he’s spiked a bit of his 
foreign-tin-cow-meat!”  “ He'll 
prick his tongue.” ‘So curious!” 
ad nauseam. 

Man and beast being satisfied, 
we step out again, escorted by the 
populace as far as the gates, on 
through patches of sugar - cane, 
market produce, and _ tobacco. 
Then comes more barley, varied 
at intervals by brown hillocks 
studded with graves, where goats 
and cattle browse unmolested. 
These are the graves of the com- 
mon people. In choosing a favour- 
able site for a grave, where the 
elements of wind and water shall 
be propitious, lies much virtue. 
Here and there you may see one 
of these tombs, set like a white 
ring in some lofty mountain-spur 
on a lucky spot where the geo- 
mantist has discovered a curving 
Dragon’s back, in conjunction with 
the White Tiger, among the sur- 
rounding hills; or a view of wind- 
ing water such as will comfort the 
spirit of the dead, and win his 
goodwill on behalf of his pious 
descendants. But this is a great 


subject. Our Hakka peasants can- 
not, as a rule, afford such luxuri- 
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ous insurance, and have to content 
themselves with faith and what 
hillock of waste land may belong 
to their clan. A stone tablet set 
in an arch of masonry, and let 
into the slope of the rising ground, 
marks the resting-place and tells 
the name of the deceased; while 
the approach thereto is enclosed 
by a low stone wall of horse-shoe 
shape. But, lofty or humble, the 
grave of his ancestors is of the 
essence of a Hakka’s religion. It 
is hard for a stranger to appre- 
ciate the depth of his feeling for 
it. You may sneer at Confucius 
and laugh at the Buddhist priest- 
hood ; but do not try with a light- 
ning-conductor or weather-cock to 
divert the luck of a graveyard, or 
there will be trouble. 

By good fortune we come on a 
party paying their annual visit of 
respect at one of these graves. It 
is a pretty sight, and one worth 
stopping for. Nor need we fear 
to intrude. By the token that 
your Hakka does not hesitate to 
invade your room at an inn, you 
may understand that European 
notions of privacy are foreign to 
him. A 7st Fun, or Sacrificing 
at the Tomb, is perhaps the nearest 
Chinese equivalent to a picnic, 
From early day all the male de- 
scendants of the departed have 
been assembled at his sepulchre, 
from the white-haired grandfather 
(soon himself to be an object of 
worship) to the children playing 
knucklebones with the shells of 
exploded crackers. All the morn- 
ing they have been cooking the 
cakes and sweetmeats laid out on 
the cement threshold before the 
tablet ; and now kneeling one by 
one in their long blue gowns of 
ceremony, they give each other 
and taste the wine-cup, bowing, 
bowing before the grave till their 
foreheads touch the ground, amid 
discordant too-tooing of horns and 
popping of bombs. They pray for 
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health, wealth, long life, and male 
issue, the good souls, much as 
other people use. Let us recog- 
nise the touch of nature and bid 
them a hearty farewell, leaving 
the cheap sneer to professional 
iconoclasts. 

A picture of Chinese scenery 
must have its pagoda. Without 
which none other are genuine, as 
the advertisements say. So it is 
worth while to leave the path and 
scramble up a hill in pursuit of 
one, even at the end of a day’s 
march. It is the traveller’s duty 
to carry sextant and yard measure 
in his pocket; so let me record 
that this pagoda of mine is an 
octagonal seven-storeyed tower of 
stone, a hundred feet high, with 
walls twelve feet thick, into which 
a winding staircase is built. There 
is, however, nothing to be seen in 
any of the storeys after the first 
two. The others have been left 
unfurnished, and the ship is spoilt 
for the want of a penn’orth of tar. 
The ground-floor is an octagonal 
room sixteen or eighteen feet in 
diameter. Opposite the door there 
is an altar or throne on which the 
effigy of a former emperor sits, 
fatuously smiling through a thin 
black beard, flanked by attendant 
ministers, in the midst of a mass 
of tawdry paper ornaments, dusty 
lanterns, tinsel, and flummery. 
Before this altar obeisance is made 
and incense burned by devotees. 
Human patience has its limits ; 
sympathy the most cosmopolitan 
can hardly find interest in such 
nonsense. The occupant of the 
second floor is a small individual 
with squint eyes, a ghastly hare- 
lip, and a swollen lolling tongue. 
He is known to fame as having 
been so hideous that, though his 
essays were on two occasions far 
the best sent up, the examiners 
declared he was really too ugly 
to qualify. However, the third 
time they had to give way, and 
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he passed triumphantly. At his 
death he was canonised, and is 
now worshipped by students. The 
sculptor has gilded his homely 
features, perhaps to typify his 
merits; and impelled by a mis- 
trust (quite uncalled for) in his 
ability to devise a sufficient atroc- 
ity of countenance, has accentu- 
ated the effect by representing the 
demi-god as standing with one 
knee pressed into the pit of his 
stomach, while he fiercely brand- 
ishes a pen rather bigger than 
himself. But these are mere 
superfluities. The object of the 
pagoda is engraved on the slab 
of marble, which, fallen from its 
niche in the wall, lies among 
briers and rubble at its foot. 
It seems to have been built a.p. 
1800, at a cost of 10,000 dollars, 
to retain the luck of the neigh- 
bourhood, but more especially to 
preserve those who travel by land 
and by water in the Barbarous 
Outland. If our good miners in 
the Perak Tin Hills can remember 
the old country, as the tea-house 
showed, it seems that they in turn 
are not forgotten. 

But now night is falling, and 
brings a cold rain with it. As 
we plod stiffly over the last mile, 
the fields have become deserted, 
save where two enthusiasts, man 
and wife, are still wading in a 
padi- nursery sowing the rice. 
Covered back and front with rain- 
proof coats of palm-leaf, with legs 
bare from the thigh downward, 
and red with cold, they look like 
some unwieldy species of waders 
or cranes. 

But at last our inn! I have 
asked but a small boon from the 
Fates, that it shall not prove to 
be market-day, and my prayer 
is heard. Rice is to be had for 
man, and bean-stalks for beast. 
And so gladly to supper and to 
bed. 

E. A. Irvine. 





ROGER 


Tue brilliance of the intellectual 
Renaissance in Italy, the potency 
of its effect upon the philosophy, 
literature, and art of Western 
Europe, and the renown attained 
by the foremost men at all stages 
of the movement, have blinded us 
to the eminence of thinkers and 
writers who lived before the close 
of the middle ages. Apart from 
and besides the imperfection of 
such records as remain, the atten- 
tion of succeeding generations has 
been diverted from the silent 
labour of earlier students by the 
intense and sudden vitality awak- 
ened in those of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Just as, standing before 
a great conflagration on a dark 
night, the spectator beholds none 
of the objects in the landscape 
immediately beyond the blaze, so 
in order to view the operations 
carried on in the civilised world 
during the thirteenth century, one 
must pass to one side of the 
centre of action, and disregard, 
for the moment, the stir and 
tumult in the foreground. And 
even then, in estimating the pro- 
portions and nature of the different 
figures disclosed, allowance must 
be made for the glare reflected on 
them from the nearer flames. 

It was the age of princes and of 
priests. Military force and eccle- 
siastical power alternately strove 
for mastery and allied themselves 
for rule. The titles of kings and 
cardinals of that time are associ- 
ated with great works of art, while 
of those who wrought them, even 
the names have perished. No one 
who has traced: the development 
of “Gothic architecture from the 
sturdy Saxon translation of Roman 
building through the masculine 
beauty of the Norman, down to 
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its consummation in the honest 
splendour of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, can fail in the conviction that 
great intellects were untiringly at 
work during all the rigours and 
perils of these four hundred years 
—nay, that in the matter of noble 
building, neither in this country 
nor in Germany or France have 
their equals since been seen. The 
most ambitious efforts of modern 
architects are no more than copies 
of the old masterpieces. 

Take the most complete expres- 
sion of the intellectual energy of 
the thirteenth century which we 
possess, the only great building 
designed and completed during the 
noontide of Gothic art and un- 
altered since, the Cathedral of Sal- 
isbury, and you may read that it 
was founded by Bishop Poore in 
1220, that the cloisters and chapter- 
house were built forty years later 
by Bishop de la Wyle, and that the 
tower and matchless spire were 
completed by Bishop Wryville, 
more than a hundred years after the 
foundations were laid. But you 
shall learn nothing about the minds 
that conceived, or the hands that 
carried out, the noble designs: 
only the bare names of these per- 
fect workers may here and there 
survive in the account - books of 
the Chapter. Nevertheless, their 
works remain, testifying that men 
thought and wrought mightily 
before the revival of learning. 

The coincidence that Roger 
Bacon bore, in a time before sur- 
names had come into general use, 
the same surname that was to be 
carried to fame four centuries later 
by “the wisest, brightest, meanest 
of mankind,” has cast into deeper 
eclipse the reputation of one of 
the most penetrating thinkers who 
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have from time to time revolted 
against false teaching and unsound 
systems of science. Hardly for 
every hundred persons who have 
a general idea of the life and works 
of Francis Bacon of Verulam 
shall one be found who could 
give an outline of those of Roger 
Bacon the Franciscan. Yet with 
the fruit of four additional cen- 
turies of learning and civilisation 
at his command, the secret of the 
later Bacon’s philosophy was none 
other than the earlier Bacon had 
imparted to ears that would not 
hear—that the road to knowledge 
lay, not through scholastic argu- 
ment and self-confident routine, 
but by way of cautious induction 
and patient experiment. 

There exists one other hindrance 
to popular familiarity with Roger 
Bacon’s teaching, inasmuch as 
there hangs over his writings the 
veil of a dead language. A very 
smal] part of them have been 
translated out of the original 
Latin, nor is there, indeed, any 
pressing reason for undertaking 
this at the present day. It is 
pathetically interesting to follow 
the workings of a powerful mind 
tearing at the trammels woven by 
generations of mysticism and schol- 
asticism, and sympathy is deeply 
stirred for the dauntless spirit 
suffering persecution at the hands 
of prejudice and vanity ; but the 
battle has since been fought and 
won, the truths contended for are 
now so unquestionable, the know- 
ledge so painfully strained at has 
been brought within such easy 
reach of all who care to possess 
it, that, except as a study of faith- 
ful human endeavour, these writ- 
ings are not now of great profit 
to the general reader. 

But it is otherwise with the 


author of them. It is well worth 
calling to mind the earnestness, 
patience, and courage of the 
humble Franciscan friar. 

M. Emile Charles, who has 
written by far the best monograph 
extant on Roger Bacon,! complains 
of the conspiracy of silence which 
wrapped his memory for more than 
two hundred years after his death. 
When in the sixteenth century 
human intelligence was pouring 
through channels reopened by the 
Renaissance, men became aware 
that a prophet had been allowed 
to pass away without honour, and 
John Leyland set himself to collect 
the scattered remains of Bacon’s 
writings. But there was no re- 
membrance of the philosopher’s 
life, nor hardly any written record, 
save fragments of narrative and 
disconnected allusions in his own 
works, slender materials out of 
which to compile a _ biography. 
Anthony Wood says he was born 
a younger son of a good family 
near Ilchester in Somerset ; there 
is evidence under his own hand to 
show that this must have been 
about the year 1214. Early in 
his teens, perhaps in the year 
1228, he went to study at Oxford, 
where he came immediately under 
the influence of a learned name- 
sake, Robert Bacon, probably a 
near relative of his own. It was 
in the company of this individual 
that Roger first flashed into public 
notice. Matthew Paris records 
how Henry III., then at the be- 
ginning of his political troubles, 
visited Oxford in 1233, in order to 
meet his malcontent barons. 
Robert Bacon, having been ap- 
pointed to preach before the king, 
had an interview with Henry after 
the sermon, and told him roundly 
that there was no chance of peace 
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so long as Pierre Desroches, Bishop 
of Winchester, and head of the 
foreign party in England, remained 
his adviser. His Majesty took 
this plain-speaking in wonder- 
fully good part, whereupon, says 
Matthew Paris, “‘a certain clerk, 
to wit Roger Bacon, already re- 
nowned for wit, dared to address 
the following audacious pleasantry 
to the king: ‘Sire, dost thou know 
the dangers most to be feared by 
those who sail upon the sea?’ 
‘Those know them best,’ replied 
Henry, ‘who are accustomed to 
make voyages.’ ‘ Well, I will tell 
thee,’ answered the clerk; ‘the 
greatest dangers come from stones 
and rocks (les pierres et les roches).’ 
He referred in this to Pierre Des- 
roches, Bishop of Winchester.” 

This anecdote is the only men- 
tion made of Roger in the chronicle 
in which it is preserved. Oxford 
had at that time the reputation 
for liberty of opinion and uncon- 
ventional teaching beyond all other 
seats of learning, and mathematics, 
elsewhere neglected, were dili- 
gently studied there. The last- 
named circumstance was one which 
greatly contributed to the sub- 
sequent character of the young 
student’s philosophy.! 

But even more plainly than the 
effect of sound mathematical train- 
ing upon Roger, there may be 
traced certain influences to which 
he was thus early exposed at the 
University. Robert Grosseteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln, was one of the 
ruling spirits of Oxford and the 
leading mathematician of his age. 
In the strange combination of an 
ardent student with a fearless 
social reformer he trod the same 
path which his pupil was to follow, 
and roused similar opposition to 
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that which young Roger was des- 
tined to encounter. Grosseteste’s 
dearest friend was Adam de Mar- 
isco, also a profound mathema- 
tician, who, though of much 
milder nature than the Bishop of 
Lincoln, had also to pay heavily 
for incurring the displeasure of the 
Papal Court. He was a wealthy 
man, and it was not till he was 
well advanced in years that he 
joined the Mendicant Order of St 
Francis. 

In the thirteenth century Paris 
was the metropolis of letters in 
Western Europe, and it was a com- 
mon thing for ambitious students 
to pass thither after a period of 
instruction at Oxford. Bacon, 
whose ardour in study and pro- 
ficiency had already brought him 
into notice, was but following the 
example set by his friend and 
patron Grosseteste, and no doubt 
fulfilling his advice, when, about 
the year 1234, being then twenty 
years of age, he went to Paris. 
He seems to have remained there 
for not less than sixteen years, by 
which time he had attained the 
degree of doctor in theology, which 
could not be conferred on any one 
under the age of thirty-five. The 
reputation for learning which he 
had gained at Oxford was certainly 
not dimmed in the greater world 
of Paris: it is said that he held 
some official rank as lecturer, and 
that his classes were well attended ; 
but in the tenor of his teaching 
may be traced in the pupil of 
Grosseteste a growing spirit of 
revolt against scholastic authority 
and pedantry. The wrangling 
between the Begging Friars and the 
University filled him with disgust, 
and, when referring in a later day 
to the doings in the learned world, 





1 The term ‘‘ mathematics” was used 
more extended than it bears now. It 


metry, astronomy, chronology, arithmetic, and music. 


in the thirteenth century in a sense far 
embraced the study of geography, geo- 
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he uttered no word of reverence, 
still less of affection, for the 
weighty names of Alexander of 
Hales, Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
Aquinas, and others who were 
foremost in the fray. The root of 
the whole mischief lay, so Bacon 
believed, in the miserably corrupt 
translations of Holy Writ, of Aris- 
totle, and of other masters, upon 
which the arguments on either side 
were founded ; so, leaving aside 
metaphysics, he threw himself ar- 
dently into the study of languages, 
and acquired the power of reading 
the original manuscripts in Chal- 
dean, Hebrew, Arabic, and Greek.! 
At the same time he worked hard 
at alchemy, mathematics, and 
optics, and was incessantly con- 
ducting experiments in physical 
science. 

He had one chosen leader and 
companion in his labours, to whom 
he refers as dominus experiment- 
orum. Of this individual’s fame, 
if he enjoyed any beyond the de- 
votion of his disciple, nothing 
now remains; and his works, ex- 
cept a single letter addressed to 
the knight Sigurd de Fontancourt 
on the subject of the magnet, have 
all perished. It was to this Maitre 
Pierre—Petrus de Mahariscuria, a 
Picard—that Bacon declared he 
owed all his proficiency in science. 
In the following passage he prom- 
ised to tell us all about him, but 
the fulfilment of the pledge has 
not come down to our time :— 


“No one can obtain the service of 
first-rate mathematicians except my 
lord the Pope, or some other great 
prince,” especially the services of him 
who is worth more than any of them ; 
of whom I have written fully in my 
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‘Opus Minus,’ and shall write more 
in its proper place.” 3 


Elsewhere, in urging the su- 
periority of experiment over argu- 
ment in the attainment of know- 
ledge, he declared there was only 
one scholar who understood this 
truth—namely, Magister Petrus. 

Biographers of Bacon greatly 
differ in fixing the date when he 
entered the Order of St Francis, 
Anthony Wood says it was before 
he first left Oxford for Paris ; but 
his subsequent declaration to Pope 
Clement IV. is inconsistent with 
the vow of poverty which he must 
then have taken. Writing in 
1267, he said :— 


“During the twenty years that I 
have specially laboured in the attain- 
ment of Wisdom, abandoning the 
vulgar path, I have spent upon these 
pursuits more than two thousand 
pounds, not to mention the cost of 
secret books, of various experiments, 
instruments, tables, and the like.” ® 


It is clear that during these 
twenty years, at all events, he 
must have been a free man with 
money to spend; and if they be 
reckoned from the time he went 
to Oxford, say in 1228, it will be 
seen that he had nearly reached 
the prime of life before he sur- 
rendered his liberty. 

The exact date, however, does 
not greatly concern us now: what 
is of more moment is the object 
such a man can have had in view 
in entering the Mendicant Order. 
Robert Grosseteste and Adam de 
Marisco had both taken the vow 
of poverty; the former was the 
first head of the Franciscan House 
at Oxford: but if the motive was 





1 Compendium Studii, c. viii.; Opus Tertium, c. xi. 

? Professor Brewer has compared this passage with a sigh from the later Bacon : 
‘*These are opera basilica, kingly works, towards which the endeavours of a 
private man may be but as an image in a cross-way, that may point the road, 


but not travel it.” 
3 Opus Tertium, c. viii. 








4 Thid., cc. xi. and xiii. 


5 Thid., c. xvii. 
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obscure in their case, it remains 
doubly so in that of Roger, whose 
restless spirit brought him con- 
stantly into conflict with authority. 
Perhaps the reason might be in the 
state of his private affairs. His 
original patrimony having been 
spent, as he explained, in books 
and experiments ; his family, once 
affluent, having been ruined, as 
we know, by adherence to Henry 
III. in his long conflict with the 
barons,—he found himself without 
means. The remuneration for his 
lectures in Paris, seeing that he 
was a free-lance in learning, was 
probably the reverse of liberal or 
regular. To a bankrupt student 
one of the Mendicant Orders, in 
which all private property was 
prohibited, would offer a welcome 
asylum, and early association 
would incline him towards the 
Franciscans rather than the Do- 
minicans.. M. Charles has sug- 
gested another cause for sacrificing 
his freedom. Only three kinds of 
power existed capable of lifting a 
solitary student over the difficulties 
in his path—the king, the Pope, 
and one of the religious corpora- 
tions—for there was no public in 
those days to extend sympathy to 
the searcher for truth. The only 
way for Bacon to reach the ear of 
either of the two first was through 
the agency of the last named. 
Among these the Franciscans, or 
Minorites proper, were then the 
leading Order, for Albertus Mag- 
nus and Thomas Aquinas had not 
yet raised the renown of the Do- 
minicans. Further, Bacon might 
be attracted to the Franciscans 
because of their independent spirit, 
which was to culminate in the 
following century in their revolt 
against Pope John XXII. He 
became, therefore, a brother of the 
Order of St Francis of Assisi, the 
first step in a road leading him to 
irremediable misery. 
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We have Bacon’s own statement 
that during this sixteen years’ resi- 
dence at Paris he wrote nothing 
but a few scattered tracts ; but we 
have the same authority for know- 
ing the intensity with which he 
applied himself to learning :— 


“ While I was in another condition” 
(that is, before he entered the Fran- 
ciscan Order) “ people were astonished 
that I could endure the excessive 
labours which I undertook.” 


Through all these years of youth 
and prime there shines no gleam 
of amatory romance, nor even of 
friendship, save such as arose in 
the common pursuit of learning. 
No woman is mentioned in any 
part of his surviving writings, 
except his mother, of whom he 
speaks as still alive in 1267. If 
these writings faithfully reflect 
his life, from the day he first set 
foot in Oxford he kept two ob- 
jects, and two only, in view—the 
discovery and diffusion of truth, 
and the exposure and expulsion of 
what he called “the pestilential 
causes of human error.” 

Bacon returned to Oxford about 
the year 1250, bringing with him 
the familiar and complimentary 
sobriquet, conferred in Paris, of 
doctor mirabilis, There is ever 
sadness inseparable from revisit- 
ing one’s old college, but for 
Roger there must have been more 
than full measure of melancholy. 
In the brightness of life’s morning 
he had left the old city, a free 
man, with all the confidence of 
youth and the ardour stirred by 
the first draught of knowledge ; it 
was high noon before he trod the 
well-remembered streets again. 
They were filled with new faces ; 
his own countenance was hard- 
ened by disappointment, his shoul- 
ders bent by close study: the 
world on which he had embarked 
with such high hopes had turned 
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out to be full of imposture and 
make-believe science. The Ox- 
ford he had left was no more the 
same for him. Grosseteste of Lin- 
coln, who, he afterwards declared, 
alone had true learning,! the gentle 
and wise Adam de Marisco, the 
intrepid reformer Edmund Rich— 
all had passed away; while out- 
side Oxford his birthplace was 
desolate—his mother and brothers, 
ruined in the civil disturbances, 
were exiles from the Somersetshire 
home. 

‘Roger was not a man to make 
new friends easily ; his manner was 
too dogmatic, his spirit too little 
patient of control, his temper, per- 
haps, like Dante’s, not of the sweet- 
est. His profound learning, how- 
ever, commanded respect, and it 
may be assumed that he found little 
difficulty in attracting pupils to 
his lectures. There stood, until 
1779, a tower on the Berkshire 
shore of the Isis, known as Friar 
Bacon’s study: it is shown in an 
engraving in Skelton’s ‘Oxonia 
Antiqua Restorata.’ The secrecy 
of his pursuits in that secluded 
retreat, and his researches into 
unlawful arts and astrology, soon 
brought upon him the jealous 
scrutiny of his superiors. He was 
accused, as Wadding, his earliest 
biographer, states, of certain sus- 
picious novelties (quasdam novi- 
tates suspectas), from which, when 
commanded, he refused to desist. 
Bonaventura, the Seraphic Doctor, 
had succeeded Jean de Rochelle as 
General of the Franciscans, and 
had set his hand sternly to restore 
discipline in the Order. In 1257 
Bacon was interdicted from lec- 
turing, and ordered to quit Oxford 
and place himself under supervi- 
sion at Paris. We have only 
knowledge of one friend whom he 
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left to deplore his exile, a certain 
Friar Thomas Bungay, who, re- 
marks the magnanimous compiler 
of the ‘ Historia Ecclesiastica Mag- 
deburgensis,’ “‘ had profound know- 
ledge in mathematics, either by 
inspiration of the devil or by the 
teaching of Robert Bacon.” ? 

This was the beginning of trib- 
ulation for the unhappy friar. 
For the next ten years Bacon 
was, if not actually incarcerated, 
at least subjected to restraint 
which would have been humiliat- 
ing to an idle schoolboy, and must 
have been little short of intoler- 
able to an intellect burning to 
achieve and ccmmunicate know- 
ledge. We do not know what 
detail of irksome discipline he 
may have had to endure; we can 
only guess at the means and op- 
portunity he may have secured 
for study, and the degree of inter- 
course with learned men which 
may have been permitted to him. 
At all events, we know that dur- 
ing this period of ten years he was 
forbidden, under pain of severe 
fasting, to write anything that 
should pass beyond the walls of 
his house of bondage, and no one 
was ever more thoroughly of Sene- 
ca’s opinion that knowledge is but 
a corpse unless it can be communi- 
cated to others. What was the use 
of learning if he might not teach ? 

One bright thread was woven 
in this dark web of suffering. 
There was a servant lad in the 
convent, named Jean, of whom 
Friar Roger made a friend and 
disciple. Jean became the reposi- 
tory of all that his master could 
impart, the confidant of all his 
aspirations, the accomplice in all 
his schemes, The sympathy of 
this humble follower must have 
been the one means which saved 








1 «* Solus scivit scientias., 


2 Hist. Eccl. Magd., i. 3. 
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him from utter despair or mad- 
ness, 

At last, when the cloud was 
darkest, when Bacon was entering 
the decline of years, and it seemed 
as if the knowledge he had so 
painfully amassed was to pass 
with its possessor into the land 
where all things are forgotten, 
there came relief. In 1264, the 
year when Henry was defeated by 
Leicester at the battle of Lewes, 
Pope Urban IV. had sent Cardinal 
Guy de Foulques as his legate to 
England to mediate between the 
king and the subjects whom he 
had lashed into rebellion. His 
mission, as is well known, was 
contemptuously rejected by the 
barons, and ended in a failure, 
but it was of indirect advantage 
to Bacon. De Foulques was an 
eager patron of learning: his at- 
tention having been called by his 
chaplain, Raymond de Laon, to 
the extraordinary erudition of the 
Franciscan friar, it was quickened 
into sympathetic interest when he 
learned that the family of Bacon 
had been ruined by their adher- 
ence to the king’s cause in Eng- 
land. Guy was not of a temper 
to forget or pardon the insults put 
upon his legation by the popular 
party in England; he determined 
to assist the poor scholar whose 
relations had suffered as royalists. 
It was not long before he was ina 
position to do so effectively. In 
1265 he was elected Pope, under 
the name of Clement IV. Ray- 
mond had told him, erroneously as 
it turned out, that Bacon had com- 
posed a great work on philosophy 
and natural science. Raymond 
had also, it appears, advised Bacon 
to address a letter to Clement, 
which was put into the hands of 
a gentleman called Bonnecor to 
carry to the Pope, together with 
many oral explanations which it 
was not considered prudent to 


commit to writing. Soon after, 
in 1266, came the gracious re- 
sponse. It is pleasant to imagine 
the rapture which burst upon 
Roger’s troubled life when the 
following letter was put into his 
hands :— 


“To our beloved son, Brother 
Roger, called Bacon, of the order of 
Friars Minor :— 

“We have received with joy the 
letter of thy devotion, and have also 
paid heed to the explanation there- 
upon which our dear son, the knight 
G., called Bonnecor, laid before us by 
word of mouth, no less faithfully than 
wisely. In order that we may better 
understand thy purpose, it is our 
will, and in virtue of our apostolic 
authority we command, that thou 
shalt send to us as soon as possible 
that work fairly written out, which, 
when we were in a less exalted office, 
we desired thee to communicate to 
our beloved son, Raymond de Laon ; 
and this notwithstanding the com- 
mand to the contrary of any prelate 
whatsoever, or any ordinance whatso- 
ever of your Order. And further, 
that thou shalt explain in thy letter 
the remedies which seem to thee ap- 
plicable in certain circumstances, of 
which lately, at a very critical time, 
thou madest mention. 

“ Given at Viterbio, the second year 
of our pontificate, x Cal. Julii” (June 
22), 


Now, at last, the tyranny of pre- 
judice and professional interest was 
at an end; with the authority of 
God’s Vicegerent in his hand, 
Bacon might disregard the mad- 
dening restraint of his superiors, 
and, carrying out the explicit in- 
structions of a higher power, let in 
a flood of light upon the ignorance 
and corruption of his enemies. 

But the greatest genius cannot 
express itself without common 
materials. There is nothing to 
show that Clement directed that 
the rules of the convent, which he 
enjoined upon Bacon to disregard, 
should be relaxed in order that he 
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might apply himself to his ap- 
pointed task. Bacon explained to 
Clement, in the forefront of his 
work, the delay which, greatly 
contrary to his desire, ensued upon 
receipt of the command, In the 
first place, no such book as Ray- 
mond had described was in exist- 
ence Before joining the Francis- 
cans he had written nothing but a 
few essays not worth mentioning ; 
and since that time, seeing that 
he had been forbidden under severe 
penalties to communicate anything 
he might write to persons outside 
the convent, where had been the 
object in writing? Otherwise he 
would assuredly have written much 
for the information of his scholarly 
brother and other dear friends. 
He proceeds to say! that when the 
welcome command at last arrived, 
he met with other causes of delay 
which wellnigh made him despair. 
It was accompanied by an injunc- 
tion from the Pope, probably con- 
veyed verbally by Bonnecor, not to 
reveal the secret of what he was 
going to do. 

“My chief impediment lay in my 
superiors : for whereas you had writ- 
ten nothing to them in the way of 
dispensation for me, I have been un- 
able to reveal your secret to them, 
which, in face of your command to 
secrecy, it was my duty to conceal. 
They threatened me with indescrib- 
able violence in order that I should 
obey their will like the other brethren. 
. . . Certain particulars of this oppo- 
sition I will peradventure explain to 
you in their due place, and draw them 
up in my own handwriting because of 
the importance of the secret.” 


It must be admitted that there 
does not seem here evidence of 
wanton tyranny. Bacon, as a 
sworn brother of the Order, was 
bound to conform to its rules ; his 
superiors were only acting accord- 
ing to their light in enforcing 
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them. It could hardly be expected 
that they would take the unsup- 
ported word of a quick-tempered 
insubordinate friar as good assur- 
ance that the head of the Church 
had so strangely departed from 
constitutional order as to address 
himself to one under their rule, 
directing him to disregard that 
rule and write a treatise on for- 
bidden subjects. Probably they 
thought him not a little insane, 
and that a bread-and-water diet 
would tend to restore him to 
reason. 

But Bacon goes on, in execrable 
Latin it must be confessed, to give 
a second reason for delay; which 
it is certainly strange that Clement 
had overlooked. Member of a 
Mendicant Order, Bacon was penni- 
less; the Pope knew that his 
mother and brothers were in the 
same plight, in exile, and utterly 
unable to help him. How was he 
to employ copyists, obtain manu- 
scripts for reference, make experi- 
ments, without money? It would 
take, he said, sixty Paris pounds 
for the necessary expenses. 


“This obstacle was enough to upset 
the whole business (quod suffecit ad 
subversionem totius negotia), ... 1 
do not wonder that these expenses 
never occurred to you, for, seated on 
the summit of the world, you have so 
many and so great things to consider 
that the cares on your mind must be 
incalculable.” 


He then describes how he im- 
plored. the aid of many great 
people, “of some of whom you 
know the features, but not the 
characters.” He told them that 
he was employed on a certain 
business in France for the Pope, 
which he might not reveal, but 
which required funds :— 


“But how often I was deemed a 


rogue, how often I was repulsed, how 








1 Opus Tertium, c. iii. 
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often inflated with vain hopes, how 
often I was completely bewildered, 
I cannot express. Even my friends 
would not believe me, because I could 
not explain to them the nature of the 
business. Perplexed, therefore, be- 
yond description, I compelled (coégz) 
poor people and servants to spend 
all they had, to sell some of their 
possessions and pawn others, and I 
pledged myself to give you a detailed 
account of these expenses, and that 
I would obtain from you full repay- 
ment.” 


It says much for the kind hearts of 
the poor that he got anything on 
such extraordinary security; but 
he collected the required sum, and 
got to work at last. 

When one considers the scope 
of the treatise he had undertaken, 
the narrow means which he had 
at command, and the short space 
of time he took to complete it, one 
cannot but be filled with admira- 
tion of a great intellectual feat. 
Bacon was now fifty-three; his 
all-absorbent mind had for nearly 
forty years been accumulating 
facts, theories, judgments, and 
foreign languages. But his know- 
ledge had not been committed to 
writing; a few notes may have 
been laid by in his cell, and that 
was all. He had suddenly been 
called on to set forth all he 
knew, fairly written out, scrip- 
tum de bona littera. A start- 
ling summons, in truth, which any 
ordinary student might reason- 
ably have demanded years to ful- 
fil. Not so Bacon. It was not 
the least remarkable part of his 
encyclopedic intellect that it en- 
abled him to utter thoughts in 
consecutive and consistent order, 
as fast as copyists could follow; 
and the ‘Opus Majus,’ filling 
474 pages in folio, was completed 
with almost incredible despatch. 


Whewell summarised its contents 
as follows: 1. On the four causes 
of human ignorance —authority, 
custom, popular opinion, and the 
pride of supposed knowledge. 2. 
On the cause of perfect wisdom 
in the Sacred Scriptures. 3. On 
the usefulness of grammar. 4. On 
the usefulness of mathematics.! 
5. On Optics. 6. On experimental 
science. 


“Even,” wrote Dr Whewell, “if 
the work had no leading purpose, it 
would have been highly valuable as 
a treasure of the most solid knowledge 
and soundest speculation of the time. 

. It may be considered as at the 
same time the Encyclopedia and 
Novum Organon of the thirteenth 
century.” 


The work having been happily 
brought to completion—and the 
happiness of its author can only 
be estimated by comparison with 
the foregoing years of misery—it 
might have been expected that 
Bacon would have hastened in 
person to lay it before his august 
patron. We know not what cause 
stood in the way, whether con- 
ventual discipline or another; in 
effect it was committed to the 
faithful Jean,—not, as some bio- 
graphers have stated, Jean de 
Londres, the mathematician hon- 
ourably mentioned elsewhere in 
Bacon’s writings, but Jean the 
servant, the humble disciple, whom 
he had been instructing for six 
years, and could now trust to de- 
liver, in addition to the precious 
volume, oral explanations of such 
passages as might be obscure.? 
Jean was but twenty, yet his 
master gives to Clement an en- 
thusiastic certificate of his honesty, 
purity, and abundant knowledge, 
and predicted for him an illustri- 
ous career. We know not whether 








1 For the subjects included in mathematics see footnote, p. 612. 
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this was fulfilled in the person of 
any one of the many learned men 
named Jean of the generation 
succeeding Bacon. 

Well, Bacon had got the great 
work off his hands, but he could 
not rest. The way to Rome was 
long, and set with many perils. His 
solitary messenger might miscarry, 
his precious freight never reach 
its destiny, so Bacon set to work 
immediately on another treatise, 
of which the only copy known to ex- 
ist at this day’is but a fragment in 
the Bodleian Library —moreover, a 
very badly copied fragment. This 
‘Opus Minus’ was an abridgment 
of the first work, in which, also, 
some of the subjects treated before 
were further explained, and the 
evils of schoolmen were exposed 
at greater length.! 

But Bacon did not rest satisfied 
with the completion of this second 
work. He undertook a third, 
‘Opus Tertium,’ which, though 
designed as an introduction to the 
other two, is the most attractive 
of all to the modern reader, for it 
is that which tells most of the 
author’s life and difficulties. 

When it is considered that these 
three great works were begun and 
finished within little more than a 
year, it is difficult to find a parallel 
to such a stupendous effort in the 
annals of literature. It may be 
thought putting a heavy strain on 
Bacon’s veracity to accept his as- 
surance? that no part of them 
was in existence before he re- 
ceived the Pope’s command,—that 
he had composed nothing except 
a few tracts (aliqua capitula), 
thrown hastily together at the in- 
stance of friends from time to 
time ; but there is, in truth, no 
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reason to doubt it. Any writings 
which he had beside him in his 
cell must surely have been known 
to the convent authorities, and 
they would have been ready enough 
in after-years to expose the false- 
hood of the assurance, repeated 
more than once in the works 
themselves, that they were only 
begun in obedience to the Pope’s 
letter. That letter was dated 22d 
June 1266 ; it could not have been 
received in Paris until some weeks 
later: then arose the delays so 
bitterly complained of ; money had 
to be collected and materials ob- 
tained. The writer could scarcely 
have got to work till late in 
autumn. Yet in the ‘Opus Ter- 
tium,’ the last of the three, he 
refers to the current year as 1267, 
which leads us to the astonishing 
conclusion that the whole of this 
triple series was begun, continued, 
and ended in not more than fifteen 
months. Truly a prodigious feat 
in literature. 

Soon after the completion of 
‘Opus Minus,’ Bacon, doubtless 
by direction of Clement, was re- 
leased from surveillance, and re- 
turned to Oxford. But a terrible 
discomfiture of his hopes took place 
in the following year, }268, when 
Clement IV. died. There was no 
fresh election of a Pope till 1271, 
when Gregory X. assumed the 
tiara. This pontiff, the nominee 
of Bonaventura, General of the 
Franciscan Order, was not likely 
to show special indulgence to a 
recalcitrant friar. It behoved 
Bacon to walk warily, and, as he 
valued liberty to study, to attract 
no attention by publishing any- 
thing that might give offence. He 
began a fresh work which might 





1 The ‘Opus Minus,’ ‘ Opus Tertium,’ 


and ‘ Compendium Studii Philosophie’ 


were first printed in 1859 in the Historical Manuscripts Series, under the able 


editorship of Professor J. S. Brewer. 
2 Opus Tertium, c. ii. 
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expand and place in better order 
the subjects which had been so 
hastily thrown together in his 
other books. The ‘Compendium 
Philosophie’ was designed as a 
complete and leisured exposition 
of the whole field of science. But 
ever while Bacon mused the fire 
burned. He could not be con- 
tent with stating the truth as 
he knew it, he must also expose 
ignorance as he saw it. To ful- 
minate was as necessary to him as 
to illuminate. It might be held 
necessary to show the corruptness 
of translations from Greek and 
Arabic ; but it had been wiser to 
refrain from denouncing the trans- 
lators as false pretenders and pour- 
ing ridicule upon the doctors, some 
of whom were still alive, who re- 
lied on these translations.! Not 
content with this, he set in the 
very forefront of his new book ? 
a tirade against the abuses in high 
places of both State and Church, 
not fearing to lash the Papal See 
itself ; and, sweeping the religious 
Orders into one common contempt, 
declared that Christians were far 
behind Pagans in all that con- 
duced to wisdom and inventive 
science. 

This was all very true, no doubt, 
in the sense that there is always 
plenty of material for the moralist 
and satirist in every age. But 
Bacon was distinctly imprudent in 
making a personal grievance of it. 
He perceived rightly enough the 
false methods and vicious material 
that had to be got rid of before 
any advance in learning could be 
made ; it seems now that he might 
have borne testimony to the truth 
not less effective without making 
so many implacable enemies. But 
he was not a man to save his skin 
at the price of his principles: per- 
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adventure his warnings had never 
been heeded if he had refrained 
from pointing out the chief of- 
fenders, for authority was all- 
powerful in those days. 

Jerome d’ Ascoli, a doctrinal mar- 
tinet, succeeded Bonaventura in 
1274 as General of the Francis- 
cans. Nicholas III., of the family 
of Orsini, became Pope in 1276. 
Bacon’s proceedings at Oxford 
brought upon him afresh the dis- 
ciplinary eye of the authorities, 
and in 1278 he was taken to Paris 
and tried before the Grand Chapter 
for heretical teaching, and con- 
demned to imprisonment. He ap- 
pealed to the Pope, but Jerome 
anticipated him.’ Others had 
caught from Bacon the dangerous 
infection of speculation ; the au- 
thority of the Church had to be 
vindicated, the rebellious inquirer 
be silenced, so the prison doors 
closed on the rash prophet. “I 
was imprisoned,” he afterwards 
said, “because of the incredible 
stupidity of those with whom I 
had to do.” 

But not for ever. After four- 
teen years the vox clamantis was 
to be heard once more in the old 
strain. In 1292 died Pope Nicho- 
las IV., no other than the pitiless 
Jerome d’Ascoli, and in the same 
year Raymond Gaufredi, who had 
succeeded him as General of the 
Franciscans, summoned a Grand 
Chapter of the Order in Paris. 
There is documentary evidence, 
not complete, indeed, but reason- 
ably convincing, that Gaufredi, 
who had already released many 
persons imprisoned by Jerome for 
heretical opinions, effected at this 
meeting the liberation of Bacon. 

He was now an old man of 
seventy-eight, yet his indomitable 
spirit had survived the sorrows of 





1 Compendium Phil., viii. 
3 Wadding’s ‘A 
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captivity. He could still strive to 
save the world which had treated 
him so harshly. He designed 
another and a last great book, the 
‘Compendium Studii Theologiz,’ 
and finished several parts of it. 
It begins, like its predecessors, 
with deploring the prevalence of 
ignorance and prescribing for its 
cure, and then he proceeds :— 


“T propose to set forth all the 
speculative philosophy now in use 
among theologians, adding many 
necessary considerations besides, with 
which they are not acquainted.” 


The year in which this troubled 
life was laid to rest cannot be 
exactly fixed. There is nothing 
but vague tradition in support of 
the statement that he died at Ox- 
ford, and was buried in the church 
of the Franciscans there. 

It profits not to enter in this 
place upon an examination of 
Bacon’s philosophy, writings, and 
discoveries. The labours of Jebb, 
Whewell, Brewster, and Charles 
have provided inquirers with a full 
analysis of these, and my purpose 
has been limited to presenting as 
clear a picture as may be drawn 
through the mists of six centuries 
of a life remarkable for singleness 
of purpose and penetration of in- 
tellect. Nevertheless, there are 
certain salient points in Bacon’s 
teaching which jar so harshly with 
that which he ever held chiefly in 
view —namely, the truth — that 
some allusion to them is necessary 
to understanding his character. 

While he attached no credit to 
magic or necromancy, and devoted 
some pains to exposing their ab- 
surdity and impossibility, he was 
a firm believer in astrology. His 
writings on this subject formed 
part of the charges on which he 
was condemned by the chapter of 
Jerome d’Ascoli. Now there is a 


radical difference between the re- 
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lations of medieval astrology with 
modern astronomy and those of 
alchemy and chemistry. Bacon 
was an industrious alchemist, and 
pursued the two grand objects 
which ever flitted before students 
of that craft—the elixir of life, and 
the secret of transmuting metals. 
But there was nothing inconsistent 
with true philosophy in those ideas. 
They represented ends highly desir- 
able to be obtained. So long as 
men worked on the plan of four 
irreducible elements — earth, air, 
fire, and water—there was nothing 
unreasonable in attempting to turn 
lead into silver and copper into 
gold. Had Bacon’s appliances and 
opportunities enabled him to as- 
certain, as we have ascertained, 
that there are not four but sixty- 
four elements (or, as Lord Ray- 
leigh now claimsto have discovered, 
sixty-five), he would have directed 
his energy into more fruitful 
channels. And as for the elixir 
of life, who is there at this day so 
bold as to prescribe the limit be- 
yond which it is impossible to 
carry resistance to bodily decay ? 

In truth, the science of chem- 
istry owes a great deal to the 
alchemists. Much of our know- 
ledge of the properties of matter 
was acquired in conducting the 
pursuit of a chimera, and from 
the experiments necessary to dis- 
prove the existence of the chimera. 
The pursuit started with an a 
priort fallacy, but was itself a 
kind of roundabout process of 
negative induction. 

But his belief in judicial astrol- 
ogy is less creditable to Bacon’s 
intelligence. It involved the ac- 
ceptance of a cruder hypothesis 
than was required in alchemy. 
The alchemist began with a hy- 
pothesis, and proceeded to experi- 
ments in the hope of discovering 
the secret. The judicial astrologer 
began with the naked assertion 
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that the heavenly bodies exerted 
a direct influence upon terrestrial 
beings, and proceeded to dogma- 
tise on purely imaginary grounds. 
There was no shame in being ig- 
norant of the fact, which Copernicus 
first revealed, that the earth is 
itself one of the heavenly bodies ; 
but it is a slur on Bacon’s intellec- 
tual standing that he lent credence 
to the system under which the 
planets, arbitrarily named after 
the heathen gods, were invested 
with the human attributes which 
these deities personified, and vari- 
ously affected the course of lives 
and events, according to the vary- 
ing perspective in which they 
appeared when viewed from the 
earth. It is true that the belief 
was of immemorial standing, and 
that rules for casting horoscopes 
had been framed by writers of the 
greatest erudition. But were not 
these the very circumstances that 
should have put Bacon on his 
guard? Did he not himself de- 
nounce authority, custom, popular 
opinion, and the pride of supposed 
knowledge as the fourfold root of 
error ? 

Nor did he make matters any 
better by the limitation which he 
set to the power of the stars over 
man’s freewill. In the ‘Opus 
Majus’ he explains the difference 
between himself and those as- 
trologers whom he derides as false 
mathematicians ; for whereas they 
held that all mundane events 
were the direct result of certain 
conjunctions of the heavenly 
bodies, Bacon insisted that the 
influence, though powerful, and 
predisposing human beings to cer- 
tain lines of conduct, good or evil 
fortune, accident or mode of death, 
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was yet capable of being modified 
or overcome by resolute will and 
sagacious precautions.! According 
to this scheme, a man born under 
the influence of the planet Mer- 
cury would be predisposed to 
baldness, but might avert that in- 
convenience by using the proper 
hair-wash. It does not require 
very deep insight into the modern 
system of reasoning to recognise 
in Bacon’s treatment of astrology 
an autocratic dogmatism no whit 
less baseless than that of his op- 
ponents. No greater fallacy lies 
in the original assertion of sidereal 
influence than in the arbitrary 
limitation thereof. 

Howbeit, if Roger Bacon must 
be blamed for yielding assent to 
an almost universal belief, the 
later and greater Bacon cannot 
be absolved from betraying his 
own philosophy in a similar way ; 
for if he did not greatly encourage 
the study of judicial astrology and 
the doctrine of portents, he quotes 
some of the phenomena, without 
condemning the system. 

Popular tradition has attributed 
many discoveries to “ Friar Bacon” 
to which in truth he could have 
no claim. In the ‘De Mirabili 
Potestate’ he imparts the secret of 
imitating thunder and lightning 
by means of a mixture of saltpetre, 
charcoal, and sulphur, whence the 
legend of his invention of gun- 
powder. But he himself mentions 
in the ‘Opus Majus’ how children 
of various countries made squibs 
of this material, which was well 
known long before his day. Bacon 
has also been credited with the 
invention of spectacles; but M. 
Charles traces this to his use of a 
reading-glass, which, being flat on 





1 See Scott’s Introduction to ‘Guy Mannering,’ where this doctrine is explained 
by the Astrologer. ‘‘The influence of the constellations is powerful; but He 
who made the heavens is more powerful than all, if His aid be invoked in sincerity 


and truth.” 
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one side and convex on the other, 
was laid on the written page and 
facilitated reading by magnifying 
the text. Although the first 
spectacles were made towards the 
close of the thirteenth century, 
there is no evidence that Bacon 
was their inventor, He un- 
doubtedly knew the use of the 
lens, but Layard found a convex 
lens of rock-crystal in the ruins of 
Nimrod’s palace; and Cuvier, in 
attributing to Bacon the inven- 
tion of the microscope, was un- 
able to show that he understood 
how to apply a combination of 
lenses. 

But, partly by experiment and 
partly by availing himself of the 
researches of the Arabian Alhazen, 
Bacon undoubtedly carried the 
science of optics to a point beyond 
which it did not rise till the days 
of Kepler. He frankly owned 
what he had borrowed from the 
Eastern sage, which is just what 
Vitellion, a contemporary Polish 
savant, did not do, thereby gaining 
renown to which he was not en- 
titled. 

It has been commonly said of 
Roger Bacon that he lived three 
centuries before his time, but this 
is an observation founded on a 
misconception of human progress. 
None can say what he might have 
accomplished in direct invention 
and discovery had he not been 
hampered by ecclesiastical auth- 
ority, and deprived, during the 
best years of his life, of the means 
of carrying out experiments. The 
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part of his mission which he per- 
formed was to detect fallacies in 
accepted systems, and clear the 
way for workers in a happier age. 
Error had been accumulating in 
Europe through all the centuries 
following the fall of the Roman 
Empire. It lay deep as volcanic 
ash on buried Pompeii on every 
subject of human inquiry ; and, if 
the truth were to be brought to 
light, some one must be found 
with hardihood to break the crust. 
Such pioneers are only too likely 
to meet a martyr’s fate. Bacon’s 
career, weighed as that of an in- 
dividual, may be reckoned a fail- 
ure, but only inasmuch as he 
failed to convince the world of 
the falsity of its system of learn- 
ing. Regarded in its true light as 
an episode in the advance of know- 
ledge, it must be deemed part of 
the mighty movement, destined in 
the lapse of years to overthrow 
the whole fabric of medieval schol- 
asticism. The gospel he proclaimed 
fell as seed by the wayside; the 
clue which he uncovered seemed 
to slip unheeded from his dying 
hand: but still, the seed had been 
sown, the clue had been found, and 
it is to the despised Franciscan 
friar that the glory is due of hav- 
ing been the protomartyr of the 
new learning, at once the knell 
of dogma and the réveille of free 
inquiry. Roger Bacon was the 
first Englishman to claim freedom 
for human intellect and proclaim 
its scope. 
Herbert MAXWELL. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


How this night passed over, this 
dreadful night, under the once peace- 
ful roof of the Hewan, was never 
known. It must have been dawn, 
though it seemed to her so dark, 
when Mrs Ogilvy dropped on her 
knees by the dining-room door—and 
how she got to her own room she 
did not know. She came to herself 
with the brilliant summer morning 
pervading all things, her room full 
of light, her body full of pain, her 
mind, as soon as she was conscious, 
coming back with a dull spring to 
the knowledge of catastrophe and 
disaster, though for the first mo- 
ment she could not tell what it 
was. She was lying upon her bed 
fully dressed, her white shawl, 
which she had been wearing last 
night, flung, all crumpled, upon the 
floor, but nothing else changed. A 
thicker shaw] had been thrown over 
her. Who was it that had carried 
her up-stairs? This became an 
awful question as her mind grew 
clearer. Who was it? who was 
it?—the victor—perhaps the sur- 
vivor She was aching from 
head to foot, feeling as if her bones 
were broken, and she could never 
stand on her feet again; but when 
this thought entered her mind she 
sprang up from her bed like a 
young girl. The survivor !—per- 
haps Robbie, Robbie, her once 
innocent boy, with the stain of 
blood on his hands: perhaps 
Mrs Ogilvy snatched at the shawl 
on the floor, which looked almost 
as if something dead might lie 
hidden under it, and wrapped her- 
self in it, not knowing why, and 
stole down- stairs in the bright- 
ness of that early morning before 
even Janet was stirring. She hur- 











ried into the dining-room, from 
which she had been shut out only 
a few hours ago, with her heart 
leaping in her throat, not knowing 
what awful scene she might see. 
But there was nothing there. <A 
chair had been knocked down, and 
lay in the middle of the floor in a 
sort of grotesque helplessness, as if 
in mockery of the mother’s fears. 
Nothing else. She stood for a 
moment, rendered weak again by 
sudden relief, asking herself if that 
awful vision of the night had been 
merely a dream, until suddenly a 
little heap of torn paper flung upon 
the ornaments in the grate brought 
it back again so vividly that all her 
fears awoke once more. Then she 
stole away again to the bedrooms, 
in which, if all was well, they should 
be lying asleep. There was no 
sound from Robbie’s, or she could 
hear none from the beating of her 
heart. She stole in very softly, as 
she had not ventured to do since 
the first morning after his return. 
There he lay, one arm over his head 
like a child, breathing that soft 
breath of absolute rest which is 
almost inaudible, so deep and so 
quiet. What fountains of love and 
tenderness burst forth in the old 
mother’s breast, softening it, heal- 
ing it, filling its dryness with 
heavenly dew! Oh, Robbie, God 
bless him! God bless him! who at 
the last had stood for his mother— 
who would not let her be hurt— 
who would rather lose everything. 
And she had perhaps been hard 
upon him! There was no blood 
on the hand of one who slept like 
that. She went to the other door 
and listened there, with her heart 
lightened ; and the breathing there 












































was not inaudible. She retired to 
her own room almost with a smile 
on her face. 

When Mrs Ogilvy came into the 
room in which the two young men 
awaited her for the only meal they 
shared, the early dinner, she was 
startled to see a person who seemed 
a stranger to her in Lew’s place. 
He wore Lew’s clothes, and spoke 
with Lew’s voice, but seemed an- 
other man. He turned to Robert 
as she drew back bewildered, and 
burst into a laugh. ‘There’s a 
triumph for me—she doesn’t know 
me,” he said. Then he approached 
her with a deprecating look. “Iam 
the man that was so rude to you 
last night. Forget there was ever 
such a person. You see I have 
thrown off all semblance of him.” 
He spoke gravely and with a sort 
of dignity, standing in the same 
place in which Mrs Ogilvy remem- 
bered in a flash of sudden vision 
he had almost shaken the life out 
of her last night, glaring at her 
with murderous eyes. There was 
a gleam in them still which was 
not reassuring ; but his aspect was 
everything that was penitent and 
respectful. The change in his ap- 
pearance was made by the removal 
of the beard which had covered 
his face. He had suddenly grown 
many degrees lighter in colour, it 
seemed, by the removal of that 
forest of dark hair; and the man 
had beautiful features, a fine mouth, 
that rare beauty either in man or 
woman. His expression had always 
been good-humoured and agreeable. 
It was more so, a look in which 
there seemed no guile, but for that 
newly awakened tigerish expression 
in his eyes. Mrs Ogilvy felt a 
thrill of terror such as had not 
moved her through all the horrors 
of the previous night, when Robbie 
for a moment left the room. She 
felt that the handsome smiling man 
before her would have strangled her 
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without a moment’s hesitation had 
there been any possibility of get- 
ting the money for which he had 
struggled in another way, in what 
was for her fortunately the only 
possible way. She felt his grip 
upon her shoulders, and a shiver 
ran through her in spite of herself. 
She could not help a glance towards 
the door, where, indeed, Janet was 
at the moment about to come in, 
pushing it open before her. There 
was no danger to-day, with every- 
body about; but another night— 
who could tell? 

When the dinner was over, Lew 
addressed her again. ‘‘ This,” he 
said, putting up his hand to his 
chin, “is my toilette de voyage. 
You are going to be free of us soon. 
We shall make no flourish of 
trumpets, but go suddenly as we 
came.” 

“If it doesn’t prove too late,” 
said Robert, gruffly. 

‘* Listen to the croaker. It isn’t, 
and it shan’t be, too late. I don’t 
admit the possibility—so long as 
your mother, to whom we behaved 
so badly last night 2 

“You,” Mrs Ogilvy breathed forth 
in spite of herself. 

“Oh, he was in it just as much 
as I was,” said the other, lightly ; 
“but he’s a canny Scot, Bob; he 
knows when to stop. I, when I 
am in a good way, don’t.” 

There was a savage meaning in 
the lightness of this speech and the 
smile that accompanied it. Mrs 
Ogilvy, terrified, felt herself again 
shaking like a leaf, like a rag in 
these tremendous hands. And 
Robbie, who only knew when to 
stop—oh, no, no—oh, no, no— 
she would not believe that: though 
he had stood still long and looked 
on 





“You shall see that I will keep 
my word,” she said, and hurried 
out of the room to fetch the money 
which she had brought from Edin- 
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burgh with so many precautions. 
She who had been above all fear 
felt it now penetrating to her very 
soul. She locked her door when 
she went into her room, a precau- 
tion she had probably never taken 
in her life before. She caught a 
glimpse of herself in the mirror as 
she passed, and saw that her coun- 
tenance was blanched, and her eyes 
wide with fright. Two men, per- 
haps—at least one in the fulness 
of his strength—and she such a 
little old feeble woman. Had the 
money she possessed been more 
easily got at, she knew that she 
would have had short shrift. And, 
indeed, if he killed her, there 
would have been no need of mak- 
ing her sign anything first. It 
would all go to Robbie naturally— 
provided she could be sure that 
Robbie would be free of any share 
of the guilt. Oh, he would be 
free! he would not stand by and 
see her ill-used—he had not been 
able to bear it last night. Robbie 
would stand by her whatever hap- 
pened. But her bosom panted and 
her heart beat in her very throat. 
She had to go down again into the 
room where red murder was in the 
thoughts of one, and perhaps—God 
forbid it! God forbid it! Oh, no, 
no, no !—it was not in nature: not 
on his mother, not on any one to 
kill or hurt would Robbie ever lay 
a hand. 

She went down-stairs after a very 
short interval, and as she reached 
the dining-room door heard the 
voice of Lew talking to Janet in 
the most genial tones. He was so 
cheerful, so friendly, that it was a 
pleasure to hear so pleasant a voice ; 
and Robbie, very silent behind 
hacks, was altogether eclipsed by 
his friend, although to Janet too 
that often sullen Robbie was “my 
ain laddie,” dear in spite of .all. 
But there was no drawback in her 
opinion of Mr Lewis, as she called 
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him,—‘“‘ Aye canty and pleasant, aye 
with a good word in his head; no 
pride about him ; just as pleasant 
with me as if I were the Duchess 
hersel’.” She held up her hands 
in expressive horror as she met her 
mistress at the door. “He car- 
ries it off wi his pleasant ways ; 
but oh, he has just made an objeck 
of himself,” Janet said. 

Mrs Ogilvy went in, feeling as 
if she were going to her doom. 
She took her little packet to the 
table, and put it down before him. 
The room was filled with clouds of 
smoke ; and that bottle, which was 
so great a trial to her, stood on the 
table: but these details had sunk 
into absolute insignificance. She 
had taken the trouble to get the 
money in English notes and gold 
—the latter an unusual sight in 
the Hewan, where one-pound notes 
were the circulating medium. In 
the tremor of her nerves and com- 
motion of her feelings she had 
added twenty pounds which were 
in the house, of what she called 
“her own money,” the money for 
the housekeeping, to the sum which 
she had told him was to be for 
him. It was thus a hundred and 
fifty pounds which she put before 
him—hastily laying it down as if 
it burned her, and yet with a cer- 
tain reluctance too. 

“ Ah!” he said, and threw a look 
across the table to Robbie; “ an- 
other twenty pounds—and more 
where that came from, mother, 
eh?” 

“T have no more—not a farth- 
ing,” she said, hastily; “this was 
my money for my house. I thought 
I would add it to the other: since 
you were not pleased—last night.” 

It was evidently an unfortunate 
movement on her part. ‘ You will 
perhaps find some more still,” he 
said, with a laugh, “before this 
night. It’s not very much for two, 
and one your only son; but there 
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will be plenty of time to settle 
that to-night.” 

‘‘ Robbie,” she said, breathlessly, 
“is not going—he is not going: it 
is for you.” 

* Are you not going, Bob?” 

Robert said not a word in reply 
—he sat with his head supported 
on his hands, his elbows on the 
table: and his countenance was in- 
visible—he made no movement or 
indication of what he meant to do. 

“T have no more,” said Mrs 
Ogilvy, with a trembling voice ; for 
she was afraid of the look, half 
fierce, half mocking, with which he 
met her eyes, ‘It would perhaps 
have been better if I had—money 
in the bank, and could draw a 
cheque like most people now ;_ but 
I have always followed the old- 
fashioned way, and all I have is in 
the hands of ——” 

She broke off with a quavering, 
broken sound—seeing over again 
the scene of last night, and the 
paper with Mr Somerville’s name 
upon it—she remembered now, sud- 
denly, that Mr Somerville’s name 
was upon the paper which they had 
wanted her to sign. What had be- 
come of Mr Somerville that he had 
not come, as he promised, to speak 
to Robbie, to persuade the other 
one to go away? It was difficult 
to recall to herself the fact that it 
was only two days since she had 
gone to Edinburgh and poured her 
trouble into his sympathetic ears. 
Perhaps it would have been better 
if she had not done this, or opened 
her heart to any one. Mr Somer- 
ville would never betray them, he 
would not betray Robbie ; but still 
it seemed that something had hap- 
pened between that time and this, 
a greater sense of insecurity, the 
feeling that something was going to 
happen. Things had been better 
before, when that strange life which 
she had felt to be insupportable was 


going on: now it was more than in- 
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supportable, it was almost over, and 
after ¢ <A great chasm seemed 
to have opened at her feet, and she 
felt herself hurrying towards it, but 
could not tell what was below. 
After ? what was to happen after, if 
Robbie drifted away again, and she 
saw his face no more ? 

He avoided her all day, while 
she watched for him at every cor- 
ner, eager only to get a word, to ask 
a question, to put forth a single 
prayer. The afternoon was terribly 
long: it went over, one sunny hour 
after another, hot, breathless, ter- 
rible, It was clear by all those signs 
that a thunder-storm was coming, 
and the most appalling roll of 
thunder would have been a relief ; 
but even that delayed its coming, 
and a dead stillness hung over 
heaven and earth. There was not 
a breath of air, the flowers lan- 
guished in the borders, the leaves 
hung their heads, and all was still 
indoors. She did not know what 
the young men were doing, but 
they made no sound. Perhaps the 
weather affected them too—perhaps, 
another storm coming, which they 
had been long looking for, had over- 
come their spirits. Perhaps they 
were making preparations for their 
departure. But what preparations 
could they make, unless it were a 
bundle on the end of a stick like 
the tramps? She said to herself 
they, and then with anguish changed 
it in her mind to fe, but did not be- 
lieve it even while she did so. No! 
she had a conviction in her heart 
that Robbie would go. What was 
there to keep him back? Nothing 
but dulness and the society of an 
old woman. What was that to keep 
a manat home? She was not angry 
with him, nor intolerant, but simply 
miserable. What was there in her 
to make a young man happy at 
home? to keep him contented with- 
out society or any amusement? No, 
no, she could not blame Robbie. 
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He wanted movement, he wanted 
life at his age. He was not even 
like a young lad who sometimes has 
a great feeling for his mother. She 
could not expect it of him that he 
should stay here for his mother. 
Even the flight, the excitement of 
being pursued, the difficulty of 
getting away — Mrs Ogilvy had 
heard that such things were more 
attractive than quietness and safety 
at home. It was natural —and, 
what was the chief thing above all 
other, Robbie was not so much, not 
so very much, to blame. 

She was still wandering about 
when the day began to wane into 
evening, like anunquietsoul. Where 
were they? what were they doing? 
The quiet of the house became dread- 
ful to her. She who had loved her 
quiet so, who had felt it so insup- 
portable to have her calm sol- 
itude so spoiled and broken !—but 
now she would have given much 
only to hear the scuffle of their feet, 
the roar of their loud laughter. She 
went about the house from one room 
to another, avoiding only the bed- 
rooms where she supposed they 
were. She would not drive them 
out of that last refuge. She would 
not interfere there, be importunate, 
disturb them, if, perhaps, it was the 
last day. 

And then she went outside and 
gazed right and left for she knew 
not what. She was looking for no 
one—or was it the storm she was 
looking for? Everything was grey, 
—the sky, like some deep solid lid 
for the panting breathless world, 
stealing down upon the earth, close- 
ly hiding the heavens: it seemed 
to come closer and closer down, as 
if to smother the universe and all 
the terrified creatures on it. The 
birds flew low, making little agi- 
tated flights, as if they thought the 
end of the world was at hand. So 
did she, to whom, as far as she 
knew, everything was hastening to 
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a conclusion—her son about to dis- 
appear again into the unknown, if 
he had not already done so, and 
her life about to be wound up for 
ever. For she knew well there 
would be no second coming back. 
Oh! never, never again would she 
sit at her door, and listen and hope 
for his step on the path. If he 
left her now, it would be for ever. 
It might be that for the sake of the 
money he would have seen some 
violence done to his mother; but 
no money, if it were ten times as 
much, would bring him back again 
—none! none! not if it were ten 
times as much. If he went now, 
he would never come back; and 
how could she keep him from 
going now? 

About seven o’clock the windows 
of heaven were opened, and torrents 
of rain fell—not the storm for which 
everybody had been looking, but 
only the tail of the storm, which 
sounded all round the horizon in 
distant dull reports, like a battle 
going on a dozen miles away, and 
the tremendous downpour of rain. 
She said to herself, “In such a night 
they can never go,” with a mingled 
happiness and despair—happiness 
to put off the inevitable, to gain 
perhaps a propitious moment, and 
supplicate her son not to go; and 
despair in the prospect of another 
twenty-four hours of misery like 
this, the dreadful suspense, the ter- 
ror of she knew not what. When 
the first darkening of the twilight 
came, Mrs Ogilvy began to think 
of another night to go through, 
and Lew’s laughing threats, and the 
devil in his eyes. He had said 
there would be time to talk of that 
to-night. Perhaps he would mur- 
der her to-night ; and all the coun- 
tryside would believe it was her 
son, and curse him, though it 
would not be Robbie—not Robbie, 
who had saved her once, but per- 
haps might not again. She asked 
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herself whether it would not be 
better to go away somewhere, to 
save herself, and above all, them, 
from such a dreadful temptation. 
3ut where could she go, exposing 
the misery of her house? and how 
did she know that something might 
not happen which would make her 
presence a protection to them? 
She gazed out from the window 
through the rain, and it occurred 
to her that she could always run 
out there and hide herself among 
the trees. They would not think of 
looking for her there. She would 
be safe there, or at least 
This idea gave her a little comfort. 
How could he find her in the dark, 
in the heavy rain, among her own 
trees 4 

The rain had driven her indoors, 
and in the parlour where she was she 
heard them overhead. They seemed 
to be moving about softly, and 
sometimes crossed the passage, as 
if going from one room to another. 
They had shared the clothes with 
which Robbie had liberally pro- 
vided himself on his return—and 
the thought that they were busied 
only with so homely an occupation 
as packing brought back a little 
comfort to her. A man does not 
fash about his clothes, she thought, 
who has murder in his head. She 
shook off her terror with a heat of 
shame flaming over her. Shame to 
have done injustice to her neigh- 
bour, how much more to her son! 
They were thinking of no such dread- 
ful things: it was only the panic of 
her own imagination which was in 
fault. She said to herself that if 
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it must be so, if Robbie left her, 
she would get from him a sure 
address, and there she would send 
him the money he wanted, or what- 
ever he wanted—for was it not all 
his? This was what she would do: 
she had nothing to give him now. 
Perhaps, perhaps he might be de- 
terred by that, and wait till she 
could get it for him, while his friend 
went on. What a thing this would 
be, to get him alone, to talk to him, 
to represent to him how much 
better to take a little time, to 
think, to give himself a chance. 
She thought over all this, and 
shook her head while she thought ; 
for, alas! this was what Robbie 
would never do. 

Suddenly, it seemed in a mo- 
ment, the rain stopped, the dis- 
tant thunder came to an end, the 
battle in the skies was over. And 
after all the tumult and commotion 
of the elements, the clouds, which 
had poured themselves out, dis- 
persed in rags and fragments of 
vapour, and let the sky look 
through—the most serene evening 
sky, with the stars faintly visible 
through the wistful lingering day- 
light—the sweetest evening, with 
that clearness as of weeping, and 
radiance as of hope returned, which 
is in the skies after the relief of 
the rain, and in a human counten- 
ance sometimes when all its tears 
have been shed, and there are no 
more to come. Was it a good 
omen, or was it only the resig- 
nation of despair which shone 
upon her out of that evening 
sky ? 


CHAPTER XXII, 


Mrs Ogilvy went wearily up- 
stairs after the suspense and alarm 
of this long, long day. It was all 
that she could do to drag one foot 
after another, to keep upright ; her 





brain was in a confusion of misery, 
out of which she now could dis- 
tinguish no distinct sentiment— 
terror and grief and suspense, and 
the vague wild apprehension of 
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some unintelligible catastrophe, all 
mingling together. When she 
reached the head of the stairs she 
met Robbie, who told her, not 
looking at her, that he had bidden 
Janet prepare the supper earlier 
than usual, “ for we'll have to make 
a start to-night,” he said. 

She seized his hand in her frail 
ones, which could scarcely hold 
it. “ Robbie, will you go?—will 
you go, and break my heart?” 

* It’s of no use speaking, mother; 
let me be free of you at least, for 
God’s sake! You will drive me 
mad——” 

“Robbie! Robbie! my only son 
—my only child! [I'll be dead 
and gone before ever you could 
come back.” 

“You'll live the longest of the 
two of us, mother.” 

“God forbid!” she said ; ‘*God 
forbid! But why will ye go out 
into the jaws of death and the 
mouth of hell? If the pursuers of 
blood are after him, they are not 
after you. Oh, Robbie, stay with 
your mother. Dinna forsake me 
for a strange man.” 

* Mother,” he said, with a hoarse 
voice, ‘when your friend is in 
deadly danger, is that the time, 
think you, to forsake him?” 

And Mrs Ogilvy was silent. 
She looked at him with a gasp 
in her throat. All her old teach- 
ings, the tenets of her life, came 
back upon her and choked her. 
When your friend is in deadly 
danger! Was it not she who 
had taught her son that, of all 
the moments of life, that was 
the last to choose to abandon a 
friend? She could make him no 
answer; she only stared at him 
with troubled failing eyes. 

“But once he is in safety,” 
Robbie said, with a stammer of 
hesitation and confusion, ‘once I 
can feel sure that——- Mother, I 
promise you, if I can help it, I will 
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not go—where he is going. I— 
promise you.” He cast a look be- 
hind him. There was no one there, 
but Lew’s door was open, and it 
was possible he might hear. Rob- 
bie bent forward hastily to his 
mother’s ear. “I cannot stand 
against him,” he said ; ‘‘I cannot: 
I told you—he is my master— 
didn’t I tell you? But I will come 
back—I will come back—as soon 
as I am free.” 

He trembled, too, throughout 
his big bulk, with agitation and 
excitement—more than she ever 
did in her weakness. If this was 
so, was it not now her business to 
be strong to support her boy? She 
went on to her room to put on her 
other cap, to prepare for the evening, 
and the last meal they were to eat 
together. The habits of life are so 
strong; her heart was breaking, 
and yet she knew that it was time 
to put on her evening cap. She 
went into her room, too, with the 
feeling that there no new agitation 
could come near her, that she might 
kneel down a moment by her bed- 
side and get a little calm and 
strength. But not to-night. To 
her astonishment and horror, the 
tall figure of Lew raised itself from 
the old-fashioned escritoire in which 
she kept her papers and did her 
writing. He turned round, and 
faced her with a laugh. “Oh, it 
is you!” he said. “TI thought it 
was your good son Bob. You sur- 
prised us when we were making a 
little examination by ourselves. It 
is always better to examine for 
yourself, don’t you know aa 

“To examine—what ?” 

‘Where the money is, mother,” 
he said, with another laugh. 

She had herself closed the door 
before she had seen him. She was 
at his mercy. 

“You think, then,” she said, “that 
I’ve told you a lie—about money?” 
“Everybody tells lies about 
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money, mother. I never knew 
one yet who did not declare he 
had none—until it was taken out 
of his pockets, or out of his boxes, 
or out of a nice littie piece of furni- 
ture like this, which an old lady 
can keep in her bedroom—locked.” 
She took her keys out of her 
pocket, a neat little bunch, shining 
like silver, and handed them to 
him without a word. He received 
them with a somewhat startled 
look. It was something like the 
sensation of having the other cheek 
turned to you, after having struck 
the first. He had been examining 
the lock with a view to opening by 
other methods. The keys put into 
his hand startled him; but again 
he carried it off with a laugh. 
“ Plucky old girl!” he said. And 
then he turned round and proceeded 
to open the well-worn old secretary 
which had enclosed all Mrs Ogilvy’s 
trifling valuables, and the records 
of her thoughts since she was a 
girl. It opened as easily as any 
door, and gave up its treasures, her 
letters, her little memorials, the 
records of an innocent woman’s 
evanescent joys and lasting sorrows. 
The rough adventurer, whose very 
presence here was a kind of sacri- 
lege, stooped over the tiny writing- 
board, the dainty little drawers, like 
a bear examining a beehive. He 
pulled out a drawer or two, in which 
there were bundles of old letters, all 
neatly tied up, touching them as if 
his hands were too big for the small 
ivory knobs ; and then he suddenly 
turned round upon her, shutting 
the drawers again hurriedly, and 
flung the keys into her lap. 
“Hang it all! I cannot do it. 
I’ve not come to that. Rob a 
rogue by day or night; that’s fair 
enough: but turn to picking and 
stealing. No! take back your keys 
—you may have millions for me. 
I can’t look up your little drawers, 
d—n you!” he cried. 
VOL, CLVI.—NO. DCCCCXLIX. 
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“No, laddie!” said Mrs Ogilvy, 
looking up at him with tears in her 
eyes, “ you're fit for better things.” 

He looked at her strangely. She 
sat quite still beside him, not mov- 
ing, not even taking up her keys, 
which lay in her lap. 

“ You think so, do you ?” he said. 
“ And yet I would have killed you 
last night.” 

“Thank the Lord,” said the old 
lady, ‘‘that delivered you from that 
temptation.” 

‘“‘ That saved your life, you mean. 
But it wasn’t the Lord. It was 
Bob, your son, who couldn’t stand 
and see it after all.” 

‘¢Thank the Lord still more,” she 
said, ‘‘that wakened the old heart, 
his own natural heart, in my boy.” 

“Well, that is one view to take 
of it,” said Lew. ‘I should have 
thought it more sensible, however; 
to thank the Lord, as you say, for 
your own life.” 

Mrs Ogilvy rose up. The keys of 
her treasures fell to the ground. 
What were they to her at this mo- 
ment? “And what is my life to 
me,” she said, “ that I should think 
of it instead of better things? Do 
you think it matters much to me, 
left here alone an auld wreck on the 
shore, without a son, without a com- 
panion, without a hope for this 
world, whether I live ordie? Man!” 
she cried, laying a hand on his arm, 
“it’s not that I would give it for my 
Robbie, my own son, over and over 
and over! but I would give it for 
you. Oh, dinna think that I am 
making a false pretence! For you, 
laddie, that are none of mine, that 
would have killed me last night, 
that would kill me now for ever so 
little that I stood in your way.” 

“No!” he said in a hoarse mur- 
mur, “no!”—but she saw still the 
gleam of the devil in his eye, that 
murderous sense of power—that he 
had but to put forth a hand. 

“Tf it would not be for the sin 
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on your soul—you that are taking 
my son from me—you might take 
my life too, and welcome,” she 
said. - 

She could not stand. She was 
restless, too, and could not bear one 
position. She sank upon her chair 
again, and, lifting up the keys, laid 
them down upon the open escri- 
toire, where they lay shining be- 
tween the two, neither of use nor 
consequence to either. Lew began 
to pace up and down the room, 
half abashed at his own weakness, 
half furious at his failure. She 
might have millions—but he could 
not fish them out of her drawers, not 
he. That was no man’s work. He 
could have killed her last night, 
and he could, she divined, kill her 
now, with a sort of satisfaction, but 
not rob her escritoire. 

“Mr Lew, will you leave me my 
son ?” she said. 

“No: I have nothing to do 
with it ; he comes of his own will,” 
cried the other. ‘“ You make your- 
self a fine idea of yourson. Do you 
know he has been in with me in 
everything? Ah! he has his own 
scruples; he has not mine. He 
interfered last night ; but he’d turn 
out your drawers as soon as look at 
you. It’s a pity he’s not here to do 
it.” 

“Will you leave me my son?” 
she repeated again ; “he is all I have 
in the world.” 

“T’ve got less,” cried Lew; “I 
haven’t even a son, and don’t want 
one. You are a deal better without 
him. Whatever he might be when 
he was a boy, Bob’s a rover now. 
He never would settle down. He 
would do you a great deal more 
harm than good.” 

“Will you leave me my son?” she 
said again. 

“No! I can say No as well as 
you, mother; but I’ve nothing 
to do with it. Ask himself, not 
me. Do you think this is a place 


foraman? What canhedo? Who 
would he see? Nobody. It is not 
living—it is making believe to live. 
No ; he won’t stay here if he will 
be guided by me.” 

The door opened suddenly, and 
Robbie looked in. “ Are you going 
to stay all night?” he said, gruffly. 
“‘There’s supper waiting, and no 
time to be lost, if——” 

“‘Tf—we take that long run we 
were thinking of to-night. Well, 
let’s go. Mrs Ogilvy, you’re going 
to keep us company to-night?” 

“It’s the last time,” said her son. 

“Oh, Robbie, Robbie !” she cried. 

“Stop that, mother. I’ve said all 
I’m going to say.” 

To sit down round the table with 
the dishes served as usual, the lamp 
shining, the men eating largely, even 
it seemed with enjoyment, a little 
conversation going on—was to go 
from one dreadful dream to another 
with scarcely a pause between. Was 
it real that they were sitting there 
to-day and would be far away to- 
morrow? That this was her son, 
whom she could touch, and to- 
morrow he would have disappeared 
again into the unseen? Love is 
the most obdurate, the most un- 
reasoning thing in the world. Mrs 
Ogilvy knew now very well what 
her Robbie was. There were few 
revelations which could have been 
made to her on the subject. Per- 
haps—oh, horrible thing to think 
or say !—it was better for her be- 
fore he came back, when she had 
thought that his absence was the 
great sorrow of her life: she had 
learnt many other things since 
then. Perhaps in his heart the 
father of the prodigal learned this 
lesson too, and knew that, even 
with the best robe upon him, and 
the ring on his finger and the shoes 
on his feet, he was still hankering 
after the husks which the swine 
eat, and their company. How much 
easier would life be, and how many 
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problems would disappear or be 
solved, if we could love only those 
whom we approved! But how little, 
how very little difference does this 
make. Mrs Ogilvy knew every- 
thing, divined everything, and yet 
the thought that he was going 
away made heaven and earth blank 
to her. She could not reconcile 
herself to the dreadful thought. 
And he, for his part, said very 
little. He showed no regret, but 
neither did he show that eagerness 
to take the next step which began 
to appear in Lew. He sat very 
silent, chiefly in the shade, saying 
nothing. Perhaps after all he was 
sorry; but his mother, watching 
him in her anguish, could not make 
sure even of that. Janet was, next 
to Lew himself, the most cheerful 
person in the room. She pulled 
her mistress’s sleeve, and showed 
her two shining pieces of gold in 
her hand, with a little nod of her 
head towards Lew. “And Andrew 
has one,” she whispered. “I aye 
said he was a real gentleman ! 
Three golden sovereigns between 
us—and what have we ever done? 
T’ll just put them by for curiosities. 
It’s no often you see the like o’ 
them here.” The mistress looked 
at them with a rueful smile. Gold 
is not very common in rural Scot- 
land. She had taken so much 
trouble to get those golden sover- 
eigns for her departing guest! but 
it did not displease her that he had 
been generous to her old servants. 
There was good in him—oh, there 
was good in him !—he had been made 
for better things. 

Janet had been in this radiant 
mood when she cleared the table ; 
but a few minutes after she came 
in again with a scared face, and 
beckoned to her mistress at the 
door. Mrs Ogilvy hurried out, 
afraid she knew not of what, fear- 
ing some catastrophe. Andrew 
stood behind Janet in the hall. 
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“ What is it? what is it?” the 
mistress cried. 

“Have you siller in the house, 
mem? is it known that you have 
siller in the house?” 

““Me—-siller? are you out of your 
senses? I have no siller in the 
house—nothing beyond the ordin- 
ary,” Mrs Ogilvy cried. 

“Tt’s just this,” said Janet, 
“‘there’s a heap of waiff characters 
creeping up about the house. I 
canna think it’s just for the spoons 
and the tea-service and that, that 
are aye here; but I thought if you 
had been sending for money, and 
thae burglars had got wit of it———” 

“ What kind of waiff characters ?” 
said Mrs Ogilvy, trembling. 

**They are both back and front. 
Andrew he was going to supper 
Sandy, and a man started up at 
his lug. The doors and the win- 
dows are all weel fastened, but 
Andrew he said I should let you 
ken.” 

“The gentlemen,” said Andrew, 
“will maybe know—they will may- 
be know oi 

“ How should the gentlemen 
know, poor laddies, mair than any 
one of us?” cried Janet. 

It was a great thing for Andrew 
all his life after that the mistress 
approved his suggestion. “I will 
go and tell them,” she said; “and 
you two go ben to your kitchen and 
keep very quiet, but if ye hear any- 
thing more let me know.” 

She went back into the lighted 
room, trembling, but ready for 
everything. The two men were 
seated at the table. They were 
not talking as usual, but sat like 
men full of thought, saying noth- 
ing to each other. They looked up 
both — Lew with much attention, 
Rob with a sort of sulky in- 
difference. ‘It appears,” said Mrs 
Ogilvy, speaking in a broken voice, 
‘that there are men—all round the 
house.” 
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“ Men! all round the house.” 
There was a moment of consterna- 
tion, and then Lew sprang to his 
feet. ‘It has come, Bob; the hour 
has come, sooner than we thought.” 

Rob rose too, slowly; an oath, 
which in this terrible moment 
affected his mother more than all 
the rest, came from his lips. “I 
told you—you would let them take 
you by surprise.” 

“Fool again! I don’t deny it,” 
the other said, with a sort of gaiety. 
* Now for your gulley and Eskside, 
and arun for it. We'll beat them 

et.” 

he If they’ve not stopped us up 
like blind moles,” cried Robbie. 
“Mother, keep them in parley as 
long as you can; every moment’s 
worth an hour. You'll have to 
open the door, but not till the very 
last.” 

She answered only with a little 
movement of her head, and stood 
looking without a word, while they 
caught up without another glance 
at her—Robbie the cloak which he 
had brought with him, and Lew a 
loose coat, in which he enveloped 
himself. Their movements were 
very quiet, very still, as of men ab- 
sorbed in what they were doing, 
thinking of nothing else. They 
hurried out of the room, Robbie first, 
leading the way, and his mother’s 
eyes following him as if they would 
have burst out of the sockets. He 
was far too much preoccupied to 
think of her, to give her even a look. 
And this was their farewell, and she 
might never see him more. She 
stood there motionless, conscious of 
nothing but that acute and poignant 
anguish that she had taken her last 
look of her son, when suddenly the 
air, which was trembling and quiver- 
ing with excitement and expecta- 
tion, like the air that thrills and 
shimmers over a blazing furnace, 
was penetrated by the sound for 
which the whole world seemed to 
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have been waiting—a heavy omin- 
ous loud knock at the outer door. 
Mrs Ogilvy recovered all her facul- 
ties ina moment. She went to the 
open door of the dining-room, where 
Andrew and Janet, one on the heels 
of the other, were arriving in com- 
motion, Andrew about to stride with 
a heavy step to the door. She 
silenced them, and kept them back 
with a movement of her hands, 
stamping her impatient foot at An- 
drew and his unnecessary haste. 
She thought it would look like ex- 
pectation if she responded too soon 
—and had they not told her to par- 
ley, to gain time? She stood at the 
dining-room door and waited till the 
summons should be repeated. And 
after an interval it came again, with 
a sound of several voices. She put 
herself in motion now, coming out 
into the hall, pretending to call upon 
Andrew, as she would have done in 
former days if so disturbed. ‘Bless 
me!” she cried; “who will that 
be making such a noise at the 
door?” 

“Will I open it, mem?” Andrew 
said. 

“No, no; let me speak to them 
first. Who is it?” Mrs Ogilvy said, 
raising her calm voice; ‘who is 
making such a disturbance at my 
door at this hour of the night?” 

“Open in the Queen’s name,” 
cried somebody outside. 

“Ay, that would I willingly,” 
cried Mrs Ogilvy; ‘‘ but who are ye 
that are taking her sacred Majesty’s 
name? None of her servants, I’m 
sure, or you would not disturb an 
honest family at this hour of the 
night.” 

“Open to the police, at your 
peril,” said another voice. 

“The police—in this house? No, 
no,” she cried, standing white and 
trembling, but holding out like a 
lion. ‘You will not deceive me 
with that—in this house.” 

‘‘Open the door, or we'll break itin. 
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Here, you speak to her! ”—‘ Mem,” 
said a new voice, very tremulous 
but familiar, “it is me, Peter Young, 
with the men from Edinburgh. It’s 
maybe some awfu’ mistake ; but you 
must let us in—you maun open the 
door.” 

“You, Peter Young!” cried Mrs 
Ogilvy —‘“‘you are not the man to dis- 
turb my house in the middle of the 
night. It ill becomes you, after all 
you've got from the Hewan. Just 
tell these idle folk there is nothing 
to be gotten here, and bid them go 
away.” 

“This is folly,” said a more im- 
perative voice. “Break in the 
door if she will not open it. We 
can’t stand all the night parleying 
here.” 

Then Mrs Ogilvy heard, her ears 
preternaturally sharp in the crisis, 
a sound as of women’s voices, which 
gave her a momentary hope. Was 
it a trick that was being played 
upon her after all? for if it was for 
life or death, why should there be 
women’s voices there ? 

And then another voice arose 
which was even more reassuring. 
It was the minister who spoke,— 
the minister dragged hither against 
his will, but beginning to feel piously 
that it was the hand of Providence, 
and that he had been directed not 
by Mrs Ainslie, but by some special 
messenger from heaven—if indeed 
she was not one. ‘Mrs Ogilvy,” 
the minister said, “it must be, as 
Peter says, some dreadful mistake— 
but it certainly is the police from 
Edinburgh, and you must let them 
in, 

“Who is that that is speaking ? is 
it the minister that is speaking? are 
ye all in a plot to disturb the rest 
of a quiet family? No,” with a 
sudden exclamation, “ye will not 
break in my door. I will open it, 
since ye force me to open it. I am 
coming, I am coming.” 

Andrew rushed forward, to pull 
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back with all expedition the bolts 
and bars. But his mistress stamped 
her foot at him once more, and dis- 
missed him behind backs with a 
look—from which he did not recover 
for many a long day—and coming 
forward herself, began to draw back 
with difficulty and very slowly the 
innocent bolts and bars. They 
might have been the fastenings of a 
fortress from the manner in which 
she laboured at them, with her un- 
accustomed hands. “And me 
ready to do it in a moment,” An- 
drew said, aggrieved, while she kept 
asking herself, the words buzzing in 
her ears, like flies coming and going, 
‘‘Have I kept them long enough? 
have I given my lads their time? 
Oh, if they got out that quiet they 
should be safe by now.” There was 
the bolt at the bottom and the top, 
and there was the chain, and then 
the key to turn. The door was 
driven in upon her at last by the 
sudden entrance of a number of 
impatient men, a great gust of 
fresh air, a ray of moonlight straight 
from the skies: and Mr Logan and 
his companions, Susie pale and cry- 
ing, and Mrs Ainslie pale too—but 
with eyes sparkling and all the keen 
enjoyment of an exciting catastrophe 
in her face. 

“We have a warrant for the 
arrest of Lew or Lewis Winterman, 
alias, &c., &c., accused of murder,” 
said the leader of the party, “ who 
we have reason to believe has been 
for some weeks harboured here.” 

Mrs Ogilvy disengaged herself 
from the man, whose sudden push 
inwards had almost carried her away. 
She came forward into the midst in 
her white cap and shawl, a wonder- 
ful centre to all these dark figures. 
“There is no such person in my 
house,” she said. 

And then there came a cry and 
tumult from behind, and through 
the door of the dining-room, which 
stood wide open, making it a part of 
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the scene, there suddenly appeared 
another group of whirling strug- 
gling figures, steadily pushing back 
before them the two fugitives, who 
had crept their way out, only to be 
met and overpowered, and brought 
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back to answer as they could for 
themselves. Then, and only then, 
Mrs Ogilvy’s strength failed her. 
The light for a moment went out 
of her eyes. All that she had done 
had been in vain—in vain ! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The two men stood with the back- 
ground of dark figures behind, while 
the inspector who was at the head of 
the party advanced towards them. 
Robbie, with his long beard and 
his cloak over his shoulder, was the 
one upon whom all eyes were fixed. 
One of the policemen held him firm 
by the arm. His countenance was 
dark, his air sullen, like a wild 
beast taken in the toils. The other 
by his side, almost spruce in his 
loose coat, his clean-shaven face 
seeking no shadow, facing the 
enemy with a half-smile upon it, 
easy, careless, fearing no evil—pro- 
duced an effect quite contrary to 
that which the dark and bearded 
brigand made upon the officers of 
the law. Who could doubt that it 
was he who was the son of the 
house, “‘ led away ” by the truculent 
tuffian by his side? There was no 
mention of Robbie’s name in the 
warrant. And the sight of Rob- 
bie’s mother, and her defence of 
her threshold, had touched the 
hearts even of the police. To take 
away this ruffian, to leave her her 
son in peace, poor old lady, reliev- 
ing her poor little quiet house of 
the horror that had stolen into it— 
the inspector certainly felt that he 
would be doing a good service to 
his neighbour as well as obeying 
the orders of the law. 

“The one with the beard,” he 
said, looking at a paper which he 
held in his hand—* that is him. 
Secure him, Green. Stand by, 


men ; be on your guard ; he knows 
what he’s about 


ah!” The 








inspector breathed more freely when 
the handcuffs clicked on Robert 
Ogilvy’s wrists, who for his part 
neither resisted nor answered, but 
stood looking almost stupidly at 
the scene, and then down upon his 
hands when they were secured. 
The other by his side put up a 
hand to his face, as if overwhelmed 
by the catastrophe, and fell a little 
backward, overcome it seemed with 
distress—as Robbie ought to have 
done, had this and not the ruffian 
in the beard been he. 

Mrs Ogilvy had been leaning on 
Susie’s shoulder, incapable of more, 
her heart almost ceasing to beat, all 
her strength gone; but when the 
words, “the one with the beard,” 
reached dully and slowly to her 
comprehension, she made but one 
bound, pushing with both arms 
every one away from her, and with 
a shriek appeared in the midst of 
the group. “It is my son,” she 
cried, “my son, my son! It is 
Robbie Ogilvy and no one else. It 
is my son, my son, my son!” She 
flung herself upon him, raving as if 
she had suddenly gone mad in her 
misery, and tried to pluck off with 
her weak hands the iron bands 
from his wrists. Her cries rang 
out, silencing every other sound. 
“It is my son, my son, my son———!” 

“T am very sorry, madam; it 
may be your son, and still it may 
be the man we want,” the inspector 
said. 

And then another shrill woman’s 
voice burst forth from behind. 
“You fools, he’s escaping! Don’t 
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you see?” —the speaker clapped 
her hands with a sound that rang 
over their heads. ‘* Don’t you see? 
It’s easy to take off a beard. If 
you waste another moment, he’ll be 
gone !” 

He had almost got beyond the 
last of the men, retreating very 
softly backwards, while all the at- 
tention was concentrated upon 
Robbie and his mother. But he 
allowed himself to be pushed for- 
ward again at the sound of this 
voice, as if he had had no such in- 
tention. A snarl like that of a 
furious dog curled up his lip at the 
side for a moment ; but he did not 
change his aspect—the game was 
not yet lost. 

‘‘ There are folk here,” cried Mrs 
Ogilvy, still plucking at the hand- 
cuffs, while Robbie stood silent, 
saying nothing— “there are folk 
here who have known him from 
his cradle, that will tell you he’s 
Robert Ogilvy: there are my ser- 
vants—there is the minister, here 
present God knows why of where- 
fore: they know—he’s been absent 
from his home many a day; but 
he’s Robert Ogilvy—no the other. 
If he’s Robert Ogilvy he is not the 
other: if he’s my son he’s not that 
man. And he is my son, my son, 
my son! I swear it to you—and 
the minister. Mr Logan, tell 
them a 

Mr Logan’s mind was much dis- 
turbed. He felt that providence 
itself had sent him here; but he 
was slow to make up his mind what 
to say. He wanted time to speak 
and to explain. “I have every 
reason to think that is Robert 
Ogilvy,” he said, “ but I never saw 
him with a beard; and what he 
may have been doing all these 
years——” 

“Mr Inspector,” cried Mrs Ain- 
slie, panting with excitement, close 
to the officer’s side. “Listen to 
me: as it chances, I know the man. 
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There is no one here but I who 
knows the man, It shows how 
little you know if you think that 
idiot is Lew. I’m a respectable 
lady of this place, but I’ve been 
in America, and I know the man. 
I’ve seen him— I’ve seen him 
tried for his life and get off; and if 
you drivel on like that, he’ll get off 
again. That Lew!” she cried, 
with a hysterical laugh, — “ Lew 
the devil, Lew the road -agent ! 
That man’s like a sheep. Do you 
hear me, do you hear me? You'll 
let him escape again.” 

Now was the time for Robbie to 
speak, for his mother to speak, and 
say, “That is the man!” But Mrs 
Ogilvy was absorbed tearing in 
vain at the handcuffs, repeating 
unconsciously her exclamation, 
“Myson, my son!” And he stood 
looking down upon her and her 
vain struggle, and upon his own 
imprisoned hands. I doubt whether 
she knew what was passing, or was 
conscious of anything but of one 
thing—which was Robbie in those 
disgraceful bonds. But he in his 
dull soul, forced into enlightenment 
by the catastrophe, was very con- 
scious of everything, and especially 
that he was betrayed—that he him- 
self was being left to bear the 
brunt, and that his friend in his 
character was stealing away. 

Janet had been kept back, partly 
by fright and astonishment, partly 
by the police and Andrew, the last 
of whom had a fast hold upon her 
gown, and bade her under his 
breath to “ Keep out o’t—keep out 
o’t ; we can do nothing:” but this. 
restraint she could no longer bear. 
Her desire to be in the midst of 
everything, to be by her mistress’s 
side, to have her share of what was 
going on, would have been enough 
for her, even if she felt, as Andrew 
did, that she could do no good. 
But Janet was of no such opinion. 
Was she not appealed to, as one 
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whose testimony would put all 
right? She pushed her way from 
among the men, pulling her cotton 
gown, which tore audibly, out of 
Andrew’s hand. ‘Sir, here am I: 
let me speak,” she said. “ This is 
Mr Robert Ogilvy, that I’ve known 
since ever he was born. He came 
home the 15th of June, the same 
day many weary years before as he 
ran away. The other gentleman is 
Mr Lewis, his friend, that followed 
him here about a month ago at the 
most, a real fine good - hearted 
gentleman, too, if maybe he has 
been a little wild. Our gentle- 
man is just as he was when he 
came out of the deserts and wilder- 
nesses, We're not a family that 
cares a great deal for appearances. 
But Mr Lewis, he’s of another way 
of thinking, and we’ve had a great 
laughing all day at his shaving off 
of his beard.” 

“ That’s what I told you!” said 
Mrs Ainslie, in her excitement 
pulling the inspector's arm. “I 
told youso! What’s a beard? it 
is as easy to take off as a bonnet. 
And he would have got clean off— 
look at him, look at him !—if it 
hadn’t been for me.” 

“Look after that man, you fel- 
lows there!” said the inspector’s 
deep voice. ‘Don’t let him get 
away. Secure them both.” 

No one had put handcuffs on 
Lew’s wrists; no policeman had 
touched him; he had been free, 
with all his wits about him, noting 
everything, alert, all conscious, self- 
possessed. Twice he had almost 
got away: the first time before Mrs 
Ainslie had interfered ; the second 
when Janet with her evidence had 
come forward, directing all atten- 
tion once more to Robbie—during 
which moment he had made his 
way backward again in the most 
cautious way, endeavouring to get 
behind the backs of the men and 
make a dash for the door. Al- 
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most! but what a difference was 
that! The policemen, roused and 
startled, hustled him forward to 
his “ mate’s” side, but still without 
laying a hand upon him. All 
their suspicions and observation 
were for the handcuffed criminal 
standing silent and gloomy on the 
other side. Lew maintained his 
careless attitude well, nodding at 
the inspector with a ‘ Well, well, 
officer,” as if he yielded easily but 
half-contemptuously to punctilio. 
But when he saw another con- 
stable draw from his pocket an- 
other pair of handcuffs, he changed 
colour ; his eyes lighted up with a 
wild fire. Mrs Ainslie, who had 
got beyond her own control, fol- 
lowed his movements with the 
closest inspection. She burst into 
a laugh as he grew pale. Her 
nerves were excited far beyond her 
control. She cried out, without 
knowing, without intending, “ Ah, 
Lew! You have had more than 
you meant. You've found more 
than you wanted. Caught! caught 
at last! And you will not get off 
this time,” she cried, with the wild 
laugh which she was quite unable 
to quench, or even to restrain. 
Whether he saw, what no doubt 
was true, that every hope was over, 
and that, once conveyed to Edin- 
burgh, no further mistake was pos- 
sible, and his fate sealed ; or whether 
he was moved by a swift wave of 
passion, as happened to him from 
time to time—and the exasperation 
of the woman’s voice, which worked 
him to madness— can never be 
known. He was still quite free, 
untouched by any one, but the 
handcuffs approaching which would 
make an end of every independent 
act. His tall figure, and clean- 
shaven, unveiled face seemed sud- 
denly to rise and tower over every 
other in the heat and pale glow of 
passion. “You viper, Liz!” he 
thundered out. ‘ Music-hall Liz!” 
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with a fierce laugh, “ here’s for 
you—the traitor’s pay!” And be- 
fore any one could breathe or speak, 
before a hand could be lifted, there 
was a sudden flash and report, and 
in a moment he had flung himself 
forward upon the two or three star- 
tled men in front of him, with a 
rush for the open door, and the 
pistol still smoking in his hand. 
Two steps more, and he would 
have been out in the open, in the 
fresh air that breathed like heaven 
upon him, among the dark trees 
that give hiding and shelter, and 
make a man, with his wits about 
him, a match for any dozen. Two 
steps more! But rapid as he was, 
there were too many of them to 
make such an escape possible. 
Before he had reached that open 
way, half-a-dozen men were upon 
him. The struggle was but for a 
moment—a wild sudden tumult of 
stamping feet and loud voices ; then 
there was again a sudden flash and 
report and fall. The whole band 
seemed to fall together—the men 
who had grappled with him being 
dragged with him to the ground. 
They gathered themselves up one 
by one — everybody who could 
move: and left the one on the 
ground who would never move 
again. 

He had so far succeeded in his 
rush that his head fell outside the 
open door of the Hewan, where 
his face caught the calm line of 
the moonlight streaming in. The 
strange white radiance enveloped 
him, separating him from every- 
thing round—from the men who, 
struggling up to their feet, sud- 
denly hushed and _ awestricken, 
stood hastily aside in the shadow, 
looking down upon the prisoner 
who had thus escaped from their 
hands. He lay right across the 
threshold in all his length and 
strength of limb,—motionless now, 
no struggle in him, quenched every 
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resistance and alarm. It was so in- 
stantaneous that the terrible event 
—that sudden, incalculable change 
of death, which is of all things in 
the world the most interesting and 
tremendous to all lookers-on—be- 
came doubly awful, falling, with a 
solemn chill and horror which para- 
lysed them, upon the astonished 
men around. Dead! Yet a mo- 
ment since flinging off the strongest, 
struggling against half-a-dozen, al- 
most escaping from their hands. 
He had escaped now. None of 
them would willingly have laid a 
finger on him. They stood trem- 
bling round, who had been grappling 
him a minute before, keen for his 
subjugation. The curious moon, too 
still and cold for any ironical mean- 
ing, streamed on him from head to 
foot in the opening of the door- 
way, displaying him as if to the 
regard of men and angels, with a 
white blaze upon his upturned face, 
and here and there a strong silver 
line where an edge of his clothing 
caught the whiteness in relief. 
Everything else was in shadow, or 
in the trembling uncertainty of the 
indoor light. The pistol, still with 
a little smoke from it, which curled 
for a moment into the shining light 
and disappeared, was still in his 
hand. 

This was the end of that strange 
visit to the little tranquil house, 
where he had introduced so much 
disturbance, so strange an overturn- 
ing of every habit. He had taken 
it for his rest and refuge, like a 
master in a place where every 
custom of the tranquil life, and 
every principle and sentiment, cried 
out against him. He had made 
the son his slave, but yet had not 
made the mother his enemy. And 
yet a more wonderful thing had 
happened to Lew. He, whom no- 
body had loved in his life, save 
those whose vile affections can be 
bought for pay, and who dishonour 
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the name—-and for whom nobody 
would have wept had he not 
strayed into this peaceful abode 
and all but ruined and destroyed 
it—had tears shed for him here. 
Had he never come to the Hewan 
—to shed misery and terror around 
him, to kill and ruin, to rob and 
slay, as for some time at least he 
had intended—there would have 
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been no lament made for the ad- 
venturer. But kind nature gained 
him this much in his end, though 
he no way deserved it. And the 
moonlight made him look like a 
hero slain in its defence upon the 
threshold of the outraged house,— 
the only house in the world where 
prayer had ever been said for this 
abandoned soul. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


It was only when that extraor- 
dinary momentary tragedy was over, 
and the hush of silence, overawed 
and thunder-stricken, had taken the 
place of the tumult, that it became 
apparent to most of the spectators 
that all was not over—that there 
was yet something to be done. 
“Let some one go for the nearest 
doctor,” the inspector said, quickly. 

“No need for any doctors here, 
sir,” said the men in concert. 

“Go at once—you, Young, that 
know where to find one: and some 
of you go with him, to lose no time. 
There’s a woman shot beside,” said 
the officer, in his curt tones of com- 
mand. 

But the woman shot was not 
Mrs Ainslie, at whom the pistol 
was levelled. These three visitors, 
so strangely mixed up in the mélée 
and in the confusion of events, 
had been hustled about among 
the policemen, to the consterna- 
tion of the father and daughter, 
who could not explain to them- 
selves at first what was going on, 
nor what their companion had to do 
with it. As the course of the affair 
advanced, Mr Logan began to per- 
ceive, as has been said, that it was 
a special providence which had 
brought him here. But Susie, 


troubled and full of anguish, her 
whole heart absorbed in Robbie 
and his mother, and the mysterious 
trouble which she did not under- 


stand, which was hanging over 


against the wall, following every 
movement of her friends, suffering 
with them. A sharp cry had come 
out of her very heart when the 
handcuffs—those dreadful signs of 
shame—were put upon lis hands, 
She saw nothing, thought of noth- 
ing, but these two figures — what 
was any other to her !—and all that 
she understood or divined was that 
some dreadful trouble had happened 
to Robbie, and that she could not 
help him. She took no notice of 
her future step-mother’s strange pro- 
ceedings, nor of the extraordinary 
fact that she had forced herself into 
the midst of it—she, a stranger— 
and was adding her foolish shriil 
opinion to the discussion. If Susie 
thought of Mrs Ainslie at all, it 
was with a passing reflection that 
she loved to be in the midst of 
everything, which was far too 
trifling a thought to occupy Susie 
in the deep distress of sympathy 








in which she was. Her father 
moved about helplessly among 
the men. He thought he had 


been brought there by a special 
providence, but he did not know 
what to do. Mrs Ogilvy had turned 
upon him almost fiercely, when he 
had hesitated in giving his testi- 
mony for Robbie—which was not 
from any lack of kindness, but 
solely because he wanted to say a 
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great deal on the subject. Mrs 
Ogilvy by this time had come a 
little to herself, she had given up 
the foolish struggle with the hand- 
cuffs ; and when Janet’s over-frank- 
ness had drawn attention again to 
Lew, the mistress withdrew for a 
moment her own anxious looks 
from her son, and turned to the 
other, of whom she had said noth- 
ing, protecting him instinctively, 
even in the face of Robbie’s danger. 
But when she looked at Lew’s face, 
she trembled. The horror of last 
night came over her once more. 
Was that murder that was in it, the 
fire of hell? She had learned now 
what it meant when he put his 
hand to his pocket, and hers, per- 
haps, was the only eye that saw 
that gesture. He was looking at 
some one: was it at her, was it at 
some one behind her? Mrs Ogilvy 
instinctively made a step back, 
whether to escape in her own per- 
son or to protect that other she 
knew not, her eyes fixed on him 
with a fascination of terror. She 
stretched out her arms, with her 
shawl covering them like wings, 
facing him always, stretching forth 
what was like a white shield be- 
tween him in his fury and all the 
unarmed defenceless people. She 
seemed to feel nothing but the 
sharp sound of the report, which 
rang through and through her. She 
did not know why she fell. There 
came a shriek from the woman be- 
hind her, at whom that bullet was 
aimed; but the real victim fell 
softly without a cry, with a murmur 
of bewilderment, and the sharp 
sound still ringing, ringing in her 
ears. The man seemed to spring 
over her where she lay; but she 
knew no more of what had hap- 
pened, except that soft arms came 
suddenly round her, and her head 
was raised on some one’s breast, and 
Susie’s voice began to sound over 
her, calling her name, asking where 
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was she hurt. She did not know 
she was hurt. It all seemed to be- 
come natural again with the sound 
of Susie’s voice. She did not lose 
consciousness, though she fell, and 
though it was evident now that the 
white shaw] was all dabbled with 
red. It was hard to tell what it 
all meant, but yet there seemed 
some apology wanted. ‘He did 
not mean it,” she said; “he did 
not mean it. There is—good in 
him.” She laid her head back on 
Susie’s bosom with a soft look of 
content. “It is maybe—not so bad 
as you think,” she said. 

The shot was in the shoulder, 
and the wound bled a great deal. 
No ambulance classes nor amateur 
doctoring had reached so far as Esk- 
holm; but Susie by the light of 
nature did all that was possible to 
stop the bleeding until the doctor 
came. She sent Janet off for 
cushions and pillows, to make so far 
as she could an impromptu bed, 
that the sufferer might rest more 
easily. Most of the police party 
had been ordered outside, though 
two of them still stood, a living 
screen, between the group round 
the wounded woman and that figure 
lying in the doorway, which was not 
to be disturbed till the doctor came, 
some one having found or fancied 
a faint flutter in the heart. Mrs 
Ainslie, to do her justice, had been 
totally overwhelmed for the moment. 
She had flung herself down on her 
knees by Mrs Ogilvy’s side, weeping 
violently, her face hidden in her 
hands. She was of no help in the 
dreadful strait ; but at least she was 
in a condition of excitement and 
shattered nerves from which no help 
could be expected. Mr Logan had 
not taken any notice of her, though 
he was not yet aroused to any ques- 
tions as to her behaviour and posi- 
tion here. He was moving about 
with soft suppressed steps from one 
side to another, in an agony of desire 
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to do his duty, and consciousness of 
having been brought by a special 
providence. But the minister was 
appalled by the dead face in the 


moonlight, the great figure fallen. 


like a tower. When it was said 
there was still life in him, he knelt 
down heroically by Lew’s side, and 
tried to whisper into his ear an en- 
treaty that still at the eleventh hour 
he should prepare to meet his God. 
And then he came round and looked 
over his daughter's head at Mrs 
Ogilvy. Ought he to recall to her 
mind the things that concerned her 
peace as long as she was able to 
hear? But the words died on the 
minister's lips.) He was a good 
man, though he was not quick to 
understand, or able to divine. His 
lips moved with the conventional 
phrases which belonged to his pro- 
fession, which it was his duty to 
say ; but he could not utter any of 
them. He felt with a curious stupe- 
fied sense of reality that most likely 
after all God was here, and knew 
more perfectly all about it than he. 

Meanwhile the chief person in 
this scene lay quite still, not suffer- 
ing as appeared, very quiet and 
tranquil in her mind, Susie’s arm 
supporting her, and her head on 
Susie’s breast. The bleeding had 
almost stopped, partly because of 
the complete peace, partly from 
Susie’s expedients. Mrs Ogiivy, no 
doubt, thought she was dying; but 
it did not'disturb her. The loss of 
blood had reduced her to that state 
of weakness in which there is no 
struggle. Impressions passed lightly 
over her brain in its confusion. 
Sometimes she asked a question, and 
then forgot what it was and the 
answer to it together. She was 
aware of a coming and going in the 
place, a sense of movement, the 
strange voices and steps of the men 
about; but they were all part of 
the turmoil, and she paid no at- 
tention to them. Only she roused 
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a little when Robbie stood near : 
he looked so large, when one looked 
up at him lying stretched out on 
the floor. He was talking to some 
one gravely, standing up, a free 
man, talking and moving like the 
master of the house. She smiled 
and held out a feeble hand to him, 
and he came immediately and knelt 
down by her side. ‘“ He did not 
mean it,” she said. And then, “ It 
is maybe not so bad as you think.” 
These were the little phrases which 
she had got by heart. 

He patted her on the sound 
shoulder with a large trembling 
hand, and bade her be quiet, very 
quiet, till the doctor came. 

“You have not left me, Robbie?” 

“No, mother.” His voice trem- 
bled very much, and he stooped and 
kissed her. ‘Never, never any 
more !” 

She smiled at him, lying there 
contented, with her head on Susie’s 
breast—joyful, but not surprised 
by this news, for nothing could 
surprise her now—and then she 
motioned to him to come closer, and 
whispered, “ Has he got away?” 

The appearance of the doctor, 
notwithstanding his pause and ex- 
clamation of horror at the door, was 
an unspeakable relief. That cry 
conveyed no information to the 
patient within, who did not seem 
even to require an answer to her 
question. There was no question 
any longer of any fluttering of Lew’s 
heart. The slight shake of the 
doctor’s head, the look on his face, 
his rapid, low-spoken directions for 
the removal of the dead man, re- 
newed the dreadful commotion of 
the night fora moment. And then 
he had Mrs Ogilvy removed on the 
mattress which his skilled hands 
helped to place her on, into her 
own parlour, where he examined 
her wound. She was still quite 
conscious, and told him over again 
her old phrases. ‘ He did not mean 
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it,’—and ‘ Maybe it will not be so 
ill as you think”—with a smile 
which wavered between conscious- 
ness and unconsciousness. Her 
troubled brain had got those words 
as it were by heart. She said them 
many times over during the course 
of the long and feverish night, dur- 
ing which she saw many visions— 
glimpses of her son bending over 
her, smoothing her pillow, touch- 
ing her with ignorant tender hands ; 
glimpses of Susie sitting beside her, 
coming and going. They were all 
dreams, she knew—but sometimes 
dreams are sweet. She was ill some- 
how—but oh, how immeasurably 
content ! 

This catastrophe made Robert 
Ogilvy a man—at least it gave him 
the courage and sense which, since 
his arrival at home, he seemed to 
have lost. He gave the police in- 
spector an account of the man who 
was dead, who could no longer be 
extradited or tried, in Scotland or 
elsewhere. He did not conceal that 
he himself had been more or less 
connected with the troop which 
Lew had led. The _ inspector 
nodded. “We know all about 
that,” he said; “we know you 
didn’t count,” which pricked Robbie 
all the more, half with a sense of 
injured pride, to prove that now at 
least he did count. His story filled 
up all that the authorities had 
wanted to know. What Lew’s 
antecedents were, what his history 
had been, mattered nothing in this 
country. They mattered very little 
even in that from which he came, 
and where already his adventures 
had dropped into the legends of the 
road which we still hear from 
America with wonder, as if the days 
of Turpin were not over. No one 


doubted Robert Ogilvy’s word. He 
felt for the first time, on this night, 
when for a brief and terrible moment 
he had worn handcuffs, and borne 
the brand of shame—and when he 
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had felt that he was about to be 
left to stand in another man’s name 
for his life—that he was now a 
known person, the master, at least in 
a secondary sense, of a house which 
counted,” though it was not a 
great house: and that he had, what 
he had never been conscious before 
of having, a local habitation and 
a name. Robbie was very much 
overpowered by this discovery, as 
well as by the other incidents of 
the night. He was not perhaps 
deeply moved by grief for his 
friend. The man had not been his 
friend—he had been his master, 
capable of fascinating and holding 
him, with an influence which he 
could not resist. But whenever he 
was removed from that influence, 
his mind and spirit had rebelled 
against it. Now it seemed im- 
possible, too wonderful to believe, 
that he was free,—that Lew’s voice 
would never call him back, nor 
Lew’s will rule him again. But 
neither was he glad. Lew had led 
him very far in these few days,— 
almost to the robbing, almost to the 
killing, of his mother—his mother, 
who had fought for them both like 
a lion, who had done everything 
and dared everything for their 
sakes. But the slave, the bonds- 
man, though he felt the thrill of 
his freedom in his veins, did not 
rejoice in the death of his task- 
master. It was too recent, too 
terrible, too tragical for that. The 
sight of that familiar face lying in 
the moonlight was always before 
him—he could not get it out of his 
eyes. He did not attempt to go to 
bed, but walked up and down, some- 
times going into the drawing-room 
where his mother lay, with a wonder- 
ful tenderness towards her, alto- 
gether new to his consciousness, and 
understanding of the part she had 
played. He had never thought of 
this before. It had seemed to him 
merely the course of nature, what 
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was to be expected, the sort of thing 
women did, and were glad and 
proud to be permitted to do. To 
have a son to do everything for was 
her delight. Why should not the 
son take it as such? she was pleas- 
ing herself. That was what he had 
always thought,—he awakened to a 
different sense, another appreciation, 
not perhaps very vivid, but yet 
genuine. She had almost been 
killed for her love—surely there 
was something in it after all, more 
than the course of nature. He was 
very sorry for her, to see her lying 
there with little spots of blood upon 
her white night-dress, and the shawl 
all covered with blood laid aside in 
the corner. Poor mother! She was 
old and she was weak, and most 
likely she would die of it. And it 
was Lew’s doing, and all for his 
own sake. 

The house had once more become 
still. The crowd of people who had 
so suddenly taken possession of it 
had surged away. No one knew 
how it was that Mr Logan and his 
daughter and the lady who was 
going to be his wife had appeared 
in that strange scene, and no one 
noted how at least the last-named 
person disappeared. One moment 
she was kneeling on the floor, in 
wild fits of convulsive weeping, her 
hat pushed back from her head, her 
light hair hanging loose, wholly 
lost in trouble and distress: the 
next she was gone. She had in- 
deed stolen away in the commotion 
caused by the arrival of the doctor, 
when Mrs Ogilvy was taken away, 
and that tragic obstruction removed 
from the doorway. It is to be sup- 
posed that she had come to herself 
by that time. She managed to steal 
out unseen, though with a shudder 
crossing the threshold where Lew 
had lain. It was she doubly, both 


in her betrayal of him and in her 
exasperation of him, who was the 
cause of all; but probably she did 
not realise that. 


She found her 
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way somehow through the moon- 
light and the black shadows, along 
the road all slippery with the recent 
rain, to her own house, and there 
spent the night as best she might, 
packing up many things which she 
prized,—clothes and trinkets, and 
the bibelots, which, in their fashion 
and hers, she loved like her betters. 
And early in the morning, by the 
first train, she went away—to Edin- 
burgh, in the first place, and Esk- 
holm saw her no more. 

When the doctor’s ministrations 
were over, for which Mr Logan 
waited to hear the result, the minis- 
ter went into all the rooms look- 
ing for her. He had thought she 
was helping Susie at first; then, 
that she had retired somewhere in 
the excess of her feelings, which 
were more exquisite and delicate 
than those of common folk. He 
had in the excitement of the time 
never thought of as yet, or even 
begun to wonder at, the position 
she had assumed here, and the part 
she had taken. He knew that if 
his Elizabeth had a fault, it was 
that she liked to be always in the 
front, taking a foremost place in 
everything. He waited as long as 
he could, looking about everywhere ; 
and then, when he was quite sure 
she was not to be found, and saw 
the doctor starting on his walk 
home, took his hat and went also. 
“You think it will not be fatal, 
doctor ?” 

“Tt may not be—I cannot answer 
for anything. She’s very quiet, 
which is much in her favour. But 
how, in the name of all that is 
wonderful, did I find a dead man, 
whom I never saw in life, lying 
across the door-steps of the Hewan, 
and a quiet old lady like Mrs 
Ogilvy struck almost to death with 
a pistol-shot ?” 

“It is a wonder indeed,” said 
the minister. “I, if ye will believe 
me, was led there, I cannot tell ye 
how, with the idea of a common 
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call—and found the police all about 
the house. It is just the most 
extraordinary special providence,” 
said Mr Logan with solemnity, 
“that I ever encountered in the 
course of my life.” He began by this 
time to feel that he had been of great 
use. But he was a little troubled, 
poor man, by the thought of his 
Elizabeth running home by herself, 
as she must have done in the night. 
He passed her house on his way to 
the manse, and was relieved to find 
that there was a light in her bed- 
room window; but though he 
knocked and knocked again, and 
even went so far as to throw up 
gravel at the window, he could ob- 
tain no response. He went home 
full of thought. There began to 
rise into his mind recollections of 
things which he was not conscious 
of having noticed at the time—of 
the energy with which she had 
rushed to the front (but that was her 
way, he reflected, with a faint 
smile) and insisted with the in- 
spector: and then some one had 
called her Liz—Liz!—who was it 
that had called her Liz? 

Mr Logan’s thoughts grew, 
through a night that was not very 
comfortable to him more than to 
the other persons involved. The 
absence of Susie made things worse. 
He would not have spoken to Susie 
on such a delicate subject, especially 
as she was already hostile ; but still, 
if Susie had been there—in her ab- 
sence there was an unusual tumult 
in the house, and he had no one to 
save him from it. And his mind 
was sorely troubled. She had taken 
a part last night that would not 
have been becoming in a minister's 
wife. He would speak to her about 
it: and was it—-could it be—surely 
it was that robber villain, the 
suicide, the murderer, who had 
called her Liz? It added to all his 
troubles that when he had finally 
made up his mind to go to her— 
she not coming to him, as was her 
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habit in the morning —he found 
her gone. Away to Edinburgh with 
the first train, leaving her boxes 
packed, and a message that they 
would be sent for, her bewildered 
maid said. Mr Logan returned 
home, a sorely disturbed man. But 
he never saw more the woman who 
had so nearly been his wife. There 
was truth in the story she told her 
daughter and son-in-law in Edin- 
burgh, that the scene she had wit- 
nessed had completely shattered her 
nerves, and that she did not think 
she could ever face the associations 
of that dreadful place again. She 
did not cheat anybody or rob any- 
body, but left her little affairs at 
Eskholm in Tom Blair’s hands, who 
paid everything scrupulously. I 
don’t know that he ever was repaid ; 
but he saw very little of his mother- 
in-law after this extraordinary over- 
turn of her fate. 

Mrs Ogilvy’s wound took a long 
time to heal, but it did heal in the 
end. She was very weak, but had 
fur a long time that wonderful 
exemption from care which is usu- 
ally the privilege of the dying, 
though she did not die. Perhaps 
there was no time of her life when 
she was happier than during these 
weeks of illness. Susie was by her 
bedside night and day. Robbie 
came in continually, a large shadow 
standing over her, staying but a 
moment at first, then longer, sitting 
by her, talking to her, answering 
her questions. I do not know 
that there was soon or funda- 
mentally a great moral improve- 
ment in Robbie; but he had been 
startled into anxiety and kindness, 
and a little went a long way with 
those two women, who loved him. 
For there was little doubt in any 
mind, except perhaps in his own, 
that Susie loved him too, with 
something of the same tolerant, 
all-explaining, all-pardoning love 
which was in his mother’s heart. 
She had done so all her life, waiting 
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for him all those years, through 
which he never thought of her: 
that did not matter to Susie,— 
nobody had ever touched her 
faithful simple heart but he. She 
would not perhaps have been an 
unhappy woman had he never come 
back: she would have gone on 
looking for him with a vague and 
visionary hope, which would have 
lent a grace to her gentle being, 
maiden-mother as she had been born. 
And even this wild episode, which 
she never quite understood, which 
she never desired to understand, 
made no difference to Susie. She 
forgave it all to the man who was 
dead, and shed tears over the 
horror of his fate; but she put 
easily all the blame upon him. 
Robbie had been faithful to the 
death for him,—would have gone 
away instead of him to save him. 
It covered Lew with a shining 
mantle of charity that he called 
forth so much that was noble in 
his friend. 

The minister, who was shamed 
to the heart, and wounded in his 
amour propre beyond expression 
by the desertion of Mrs Ainslie, 
and by the conviction, slowly forced 
upon him, that she had deceived 
him, and was no exquisite English 
lady of high pretensions, but an 
adventuress—felt that the only 
amends he could make to himself 
and the world was to carry out his 
intention of marrying, and that as 
quickly as possible. Providence, as 
he piously said, directed his eyes to 
one of those kind old maids who fill 
up the crevices of the world, and who 
are often so humbly ready to take 
that position of nurse-housekeeper- 
wife, in which perhaps they can be 
of more use to their generation than 
in their solitude, and which satis- 
fies, I suppose, the wish to belong to 
somebody, and be the first in some 
life, as well as the mother-yearning 
in their hearts. Such a blessed 
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solution of the difficulty enchanted 
the parish, and satisfied the boys 
and the little girls, who had now 
unlimited petting to look forward 
to—and set Susie free. She 
married Robert Ogilvy soon after 
his mother’s recovery. Fortunately 
Mrs Ogilvy was never conscious of 
the details of the tragedy, and did 
not know ever what had lain there 
in the moonlight across her thresh- 
old. I doubt if she could have 
come and gone cheerfully as she 
did over that door-stone had she 
ever known. And the young ones 
full of their own life forgot — 
and the family of three continued 
in the Hewan in love and content. 
Robbie never became a model man, 
He never did anything, notwith- 
standing the fulness of his life and 
strength. He had no impulse to 
work—rather the reverse: his im- 
pulses were all in the way of idle- 
ness. He lounged about and oc- 
cupied himself with trifles, and 
gardened a little, and carpentered 
a little, and was never weary. It 
fretted the two women often, some- 
times the length of despair, especi- 
ally Susie, who would burst out 
into regrets of all his talents lost, 
and the great things he might 
have done. But Mrs Ogilvy did 
not echo those regrets: she was 
well enough aware what Robbie’s 
talents were, and the great things 
which he would never have done. 
She represented to her daughter-in- 
law that if he had been weary of 
the quiet, if he had grown moody, 
tired of his idleness, tired of his 
life, as some men do, there would 
then have been occasion to com- 
plain. ‘ But he is just very happy, 
God bless him!” his mother said. 
“And you and me, Susie, we 
are two happy women; and the 
Lord be thanked for all He has 
done for us, and no suffered me 
to go down famished and fasting 
to the grave.” 
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BRITISH FORESTRY. 


Ir is sometimes alleged against 
the scientist that he is a hard- 
hearted, uncompromising individ- 
ual, Assuredly he is no respecter 
of persons or of persons’ “ fads and 
fancies.” Old traditions, fondled 
by ordinary folk, are to him as 
nothing, mere myths to be brushed 
aside as the musty cobwebs of a 
superstitious past. The man of 
science hunts for hard facts, plays 
games with algebraic signs, com- 
munes familiarly with the faithful 
units of the atomic theory. He is 
wary of wise saws, impatient of old 
men’s proverbs, conceding little 
which cannot be demonstrated. 
There is reason to fear that 
the Scientific Forester, one of the 
latest recruits to the ranks of 
industrial scientists, may not be 
unlike his learned brethren. 

Common people have been ac- 
customed to regard the Laird of 
Dumbiedikes as a prudent man, 
as a man before his day in wis- 
dom and enterprise. ‘ Jock,” 
said he to his son, “when ye hae 
naething else to do, ye may aye 
be sticking in a tree; it will be 
growing, Jock, when ye’re sleep- 
ing.” That fatherly advice has 
long been accounted the very es- 
sence of sound economy, an admir- 
able example of frugal industry. 
Now, however, the Scientific For- 
ester has dispelled the illusion— 
showing that it is all wrong, a 
fundamental error arising from 
the want of a scientific know- 
ledge of the laws of plant-growth. 
If the Laird of Dumbiedikes had 
been a scientific Forester, he would 
have known that trees as well as 
their planters have a habit of 
going to sleep at stated times— 
that, in fact, assuming that his son 
Jock was an orderly young man, 
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the trees planted by Jock would 
be sleeping when Jock slept. It 
is only under the influence of sun- 
shine that the chlorophyll of the 
foliage can actively perform its 
function in plant-growth ; and so, 
when the sun goes down, the tree 
goes to sleep. 

Now we have not a word to say 
against this action on the part of 
the Scientific Forester. We dare 
not challenge him, for he has truth 
on his side. But while the Laird 
of Dumbiedikes’s advice may have 
been “all wrong” scientifically, it 
was both sound and good from a 
practical point of view. If those 
quaint words addressed to Jock 
had become the motto of every 
owner of forest-land in this coun- 
try, and if that motto had been 
faithfully carried into practice, 
such fabulous additions would 
have been made to the material 
wealth of the British Isles as 
could hardly now be calculated. 
The whole aspect of the country- 
side would have been changed. 
Millions of money going abroad 
every year would have been kept 
at home. “ Aye be sticking ina 
tree ”—why, a better bit of advice 
never passed from father to son. 

Tree- planting is an old art. 
Strange as at first glimpse it may 
appear, tree-clearing is still older. 
* A man was famous according as 
he had lifted up axes upon the 
thick trees,” we are told in the 
seventy -fourth psalm; and the 
same enterprise—the cutting down 
of trees—has been in all coun- 
tries and in all ages the fore- 
runner of both forestry and agri- 
culture. The Romans were the 
first as a nation to perceive that 
persistent tree-cutting, unaccom- 
panied by methodical tree-planting, 
2U 
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would be disastrous to the indus- 
trial interests of a country. We 
have to thank the Romans for in- 
troducing the art of Forestry into 
Britain. It is acknowledged that, 
if tree-culture was pursued at all 
in this country before the Roman 
invasion, it was not practised to 
any important extent until after 
that event. Both Pliny and 
Horace tell us that the Romans 
were eminent as foresters at an 
early date. They planted and 
reared coppice-woods for poles to 
support their vines and for other 
purposes, planted willows for 
wicker-work, and on their hills 
cultivated forests from which they 
cut timber for building purposes. 
There is hardly any doubt that 
they were the first to introduce 
exotic trees into Britain. Many 
species brought over by the Romans 
have remained in this country ever 
since, becoming thoroughly accli- 
matised, and adding greatly to the 
forest-wealth of the British Isles. 
Other varieties would seem to have 
succumbed to the rigours of the 
British climate when first tried ; 
but most, if not all, of them have 
since been reintroduced and suc- 
cessfully established. We have to 
thank the Roman invaders for the 
English elm, the lime, the sweet- 
chestnut, poplar, and other trees, 
which have been a boon of no 
small value to the country. 

The love of the chase was, no 
doubt, the motive which first in- 
duced the early kings of England 
and Scotland to preserve certain 
stretches of woodlands as forests. 
These forests, indeed, were known 
as the royal hunting-grounds. They 
were numerous in England at the 
time of the Norman Conquest ; 
and we are told that a great im- 
petus was given in this direction 
by William I. and his immediate 
successors, amongst other new for- 
ests formed being the New Forest 
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in Hampshire, which has ever since 
been an interesting feature in Brit- 
ish woodlands. But forest forming 
for the purpose of the chase is one 
thing, tree-culture for direct profit 
is quite another. The latter, which 
constitutes the modern art of Syl- 
viculture, came long after the crea- 
tion of the ancient royal hunting- 
grounds. And the mention of the 
word Sylviculture brings to mind 
the confusion which exists as to 
the use and the meaning of the 
terms Sylviculture and Arboricul- 
ture. The treatment of woods 
on sound, rational, scientific, and 
financial principles, with timber 
production as the one main object, 
is properly described as Sylvicwl- 
ture. On the other hand, by Ar- 
boricultwre is meant the cultivation 
of individual trees, or small groups 
or patches of trees, intended more 
for ornament, shelter, or game- 
rearing than as a source of income 
from the produce of the trees 
themselves. When one speaks of 
Forestry it is Sylviculture rather 
than Arboriculture that is usually 
meant, but it may be doubted if 
in this country the distinction be- 
tween the two arts is as well 
understood as it ought to be. In- 
deed, it is alleged that the woods 
in this country have hitherto been 
treated too much from an arbori- 
cultural point of view, and that 
the true art of Sylviculture is but 
in its merest infancy in the British 
Isles. It cannot be denied that 
there are grounds for these state- 
ments, yet it seems to us they are 
stronger than the circumstances 
really warrant. The local pecu- 
liarities of large parts of this coun- 
try lend themselves more readily 
to arboricultural than to sylvicul- 
tural treatment,—or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that 
they suggest the former rather 
than the latter. To provide shel- 
ter in exposed situations, and to 
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beautify a landscape that sorely 
needed something of the kind, have 
been the chief motives which have 
led many British landowners into 
tree-planting. It is thus by design 
more than through neglect or want 
of knowledge that the minor art 
of Arboriculture has become so 
largely characteristic of British 
Forestry. 

The art of Forestry in this 
country cannot now be traced to 
the precise date at which it began. 
Holinshed in his ‘ Description of 
Britaine’ states that, in the reign 
of Henry VIII., “plantations of 
trees began to be made for pur- 
poses of utility,” and it is known 
that the cultivation of the trees 
and woods of the New Forest in 
Hampshire was undertaken prior 
to the reign of Edward IV. Fitz- 
herbert’s book on planting, the first 
work of the kind in the English 
language, was published in 1523. 
It is stated on reliable authority 
(Brit. Topo., p. 61) that before 
the end of the sixteenth century 
Gerard had 1100 different plants 
and trees in cultivation. During 
the first half of the seventeenth 
century considerable progress was 
made in Forestry, several im- 
portant trees, such as the silver 
fir, maple, larch, and others, having 
then been introduced into England. 
In 1664 there appeared a work 
which for its day was a treatise 
of remarkable intelligence and 
ability, and which was destined to 
exercise no little influence upon 
the art of Forestry in Britain. 
We refer to Evelyn’s ‘Silva.’ In 
little more than forty years the 
third edition was called for, and a 
work which in those days attained 
that distinction must have made a 
marked impression upon the public 
mind. Evelyn describes fully the 
modes of planting, pruning, thin- 
ning, and general treatment of 
trees and plants which were pur- 
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sued by him, and no doubt by 
means of his writings he was able 
to induce many others to follow 
his example. Evelyn was dis- 
tressed by the wholesale tree-cut- 
ting which was then taking place, 
and in the third edition of his 
work, published in 1706, he gives 
forcible expression to his regret at 
“the impolitic diminution of our 
timber . . . caused through the 
prodigious havoc” by those who 
“were tempted, not only to fell 
and cut down, but utterly to ex- 
tirpate, demolish, and raze, as it 
were, all the many goodly woods 
and forests which our prudent 
ancestors left standing, for the 
Ornament and Service of their 
country.” 

Another event of perhaps still 
greater importance—one in which 
Scotchmen may well have some 
pride and _ interest — followed 
quickly the publication of Evelyn’s 
‘Silva.’ In the year 1670 the 
Botanic Gardens of Edinburgh 
were founded by Dr Balfour — 
exactly ninety years before the 
establishment of the celebrated 
Gardens at Kew. Scotland thus 
took the lead at a comparatively 
early date in the promotion of 
tree-planting ; and it is interesting 
to note that the oldest Botanic 
Gardens in the United Kingdom 
have in our own day been the first 
to establish a systematic course of 
instruction in the science and prac- 
tice of Forestry—a step which 
will call for mention later on. It 
is known that during the last 
thirty years of the seventeenth 
and the earlier years of the eigh- 
teenth century great activity in 
tree- planting was displayed in 
different parts of Scotland. Not 
only were plantations formed of 
native trees, but other species were 
introduced and planted on a toler- 
ably extensive scale. The lime- 
tree was planted at Taymouth in 
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1664, the silver and spruce firs at 
Inverary in 1682, the black poplar 
at Hamilton in 1696, the horse- 
chestnut at New Posso in 1709, 
the Weymouth pine at Dunkeld in 
1725, the larch at the same place 
in 1741, the cedar of Lebanon 
(which had been brought to the 
Edinburgh Botanic Garden in 
1683) at Hopetoun in 1743, and 
the English elm at Dalmahoy in 
1763. 

At the pressing instigation of 
his mother, Thomas, sixth Earl 
of Haddington, began his great 
plantations at Tynninghame, East 
Lothian, in 1705. He became an 
enthusiast in the work, and planted 
not only upon an extensive scale, 
but with skill and good judg- 
ment. There is no need to point 
out what East Lothian in gen- 
eral, and Tynninghame in par- 
ticular, have gained from the fore- 
thought and enterprise of that 
nobleman. His example no doubt 
exerted influence far beyond his 
own country, for in 1733 he wrote 
and published a treatise on forest- 
trees. In that treatise he tells us 
that planting was not well under- 
stood in this country till the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. 
He believed that the Earl of Mar 
was the first to introduce amongst 
them what was called the wilder- 
ness way of planting — planting 
large masses with openings left 
through them, as vistas from given 
points, which method was in vogue 
in England at the time. The Earl 
of Mar’s example “ very much im- 


proved the taste of our gentlemen, . 


who very soon followed his ex- 
ample.” <A natural result of the 
growing taste for planting was the 
formation of nurseries for the rear- 
ing of young forest-trees. Soon 
these nurseries became so plentiful 
that landowners were able to ob- 
tain supplies of trees at moderate 
prices. From this circumstance 
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planting received a great impetus, 
and the extent to which planting 
was carried on is evidenced by the 
fact that a very large portion of 
the existing woodlands throughout 
Britain had been planted in the 
latter part of the last and the 
earlier years of the present cen- 
tury. The most extensive plant- 
ers in the kingdom at that time 
were the Duke of Athole, Lord 
Breadalbane, and Sir J. Grant of 
Strathspey, whose noble forests 
have been the admiration of all 
countries. 

For some time after 1830 there 
would seem to have been a lull in 
tree-planting. This has been at- 
tributed partly to the fact that the 
great prosperity which was attend- 
ing agriculture was diverting at- 
tention from the woodlands, and 
partly also to the demands which 
the promotion of railways was at 
that time making upon the capital 
of landowners. It was no doubt, 
however, in a very large measure 
accounted for by the comparatively 
poor returns which were then being 
realised, or were likely to be ob- 
tained, from plantations that had 
been formed in the preceding cen- 
tury. It has to be acknowledged 
that the financial returns from 
most of the earlier plantations 
were far from satisfactory. Little 
wonder, indeed, that this was so, 
for it was not until after the year 
1845 that the draining of forest- 
land was practised to any consider- 
able extent. The systematic thin- 
ning of the young plantations had 
been pursued to some extent in 
earlier years ; but even in that all- 
important work, as in other matters 
affecting the healthy and profitable 
formation of the woodlands, there 
was need for improved methods. 
A new era in planting dates from 
about 1845. Mr Robert Mon- 
teath’s ‘ Forester’s Guide and Pro- 
fitable Planter,’ which brought 
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out Sir Walter Scott’s famous 
essay in ‘The Quarterly Review,’ 
was followed by Sir Henry Steu- 
art’s work, ‘The Planter’s Guide,’ 
which was published by Messrs 
Blackwood. By these and later 
works, and by other means, a new 
light has been thrown upon the 
art of Forestry. The function of 
drainage is now thoroughly under- 
stood. Much that was before un- 
known as to the thinning, pruning, 
and the general tending of wood- 
lands, has been learned and turned 
to good purpose both in the man- 
agement of existing and in the for- 
mation of new plantations. There 
is no doubt much to be learned 
still. It is not pretended that all 
that has been taught as to the 
art of Forestry since the dawn of 
the new era has been unassailably 
sound; the systematic study of 
the science of Forestry may show 
the old teaching to be astray on 
various points. Be this as it may, 
it is undeniable that an improve- 
ment of a very marked character 
in the management of British 
woodlands took place soon after 
1845, 

Various agencies have been ac- 
tive in promoting this improve- 
ment in Forestry. None has been 
more effective than that standard 
work known as Brown’s ‘ Forester.’ 
The first edition of ‘The Forester’ 
was published in 1847, the second 
in 1851, and the sixth has just 
made its appearance.! ‘The For- 
ester’ has from the very outset 
of its useful career ranked as a 
standard work. It has been the 
guide, philosopher, and friend of 
the best foresters in the country. 
It was the product of a master- 
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mind, the work of a man far 
above most of his compeers in 
intelligence and ability. Brown’s 
experience of practical Forestry 
was extensive and thorough. It 
was his misfortune, not his fault, 
that the scientific principles regu- 
lating plant growth were but im- 
perfectly known tohim. Viewed in 
the light of his own day, his work 
was from beginning to end sound 
and consistent. The fuller know- 
ledge of the science of Forestry, 
which, thanks mainly to Conti- 
nental effort, is now available, 
shows that at several points 
Brown’s teaching is capable of 
advantageous modification. In 
the new edition before us it has 
received this and a good deal 
more. The work of revision has 
been planned judiciously. Brown’s 
book it is still. The outstanding 
features of the old work are all 
there. Where its teaching is at 
variance with the newer school of 
Forestry, the editor comes in with 
appropriate guidance to the reader. 
The reasons for the modifications 
are always given, so that the line 
of transition from the old methods 
to the new may be readily fol- 
lowed. The work has been brought 
up to date in the most thorough 
manner; and the fact that, not- 
withstanding the great advance 
which the study of scientific For- 
estry has lately made, this has 
been done without any serious 
disfigurement of the old book, says 
not a little for the character of 
the work in its original form. 
The new matter added is of great 
value in itself, and will much in- 
crease the practical usefulness of 
the work, alike to the landowner, 





1 The Forester; A Practical Treatise on the Planting and Tending of Forest 


Trees and the General Management of Woodlands, 
Thoroughly revised, emended, and amplified by John Nisbet, 


New edition. 


D.(&£c., Author of ‘ British Forest Trees,’ &c. 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


By James Brown, LL.D. 


In 2 vols. royal 8vo. William 
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the forester, and the student of 
Forestry. No one, however, who 
knew the fine old book in its 
original shape, will think any the 
less of the achievement of its 
author because of the alterations 
that have now had to be made 
upon his handiwork. 

In the new edition of ‘The For- 
ester’ the present condition of 
British woodlands is represented 
in an interesting and suggestive 
light. It is shown that they are 
sufficiently extensive to be of great 
nationalimportance. Itis observed 
that, comparatively speaking, they 
are so limited in extent as to give 
rise to no little concern regarding 
the future timber-supplies for the 
industrial wants of the country. 
It is, moreover, more than hinted 
that the management of our wood- 
lands is so very bad as to incur 
enormous losses to the owners of 
plantations themselves and to the 
nation at large. Upon each of 
these aspects of the question the 
editor has much to say that is 
worthy of careful study. Dr Nis- 
bet has had exceptional opportun- 
ities of becoming acquainted with 
the science and practice of For- 
estry as taught and practised in 
Germany, India, and elsewhere 
abroad, as well as in our own 
country ; and in this work he has 
shown that he has made good use 
of those opportunities. 

There is, in particular, one point 
concerning the new edition of ‘ The 
Forester’ as to which many will 
be anxious to obtain information. 
The methods and principles of 
thinning and pruning advocated 
by Brown in former editions of 
the work were well known to be 
at variance with the teaching of 
the modern school of Continental 
Forestry, which may be said to 
have its head and centre in Ger- 
many. ‘What course does the 
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new edition take!” is a question 
that will be on many lips. As 
might have been expected, the 
editor, himself a student of the 
German school, has frankly avowed 
his faith in the German methods. 
He has not expunged the author’s 
recommendations as to thinning 
and pruning, but he has made it 
plain wherein he differs from him, 
and describes fully the newer meth- 
ods with which he would supplant 
the old. 

Continental foresters favour 
thick planting and frequent but 
spare thinning, with the view of 
providing and maintaining an 
abundant leaf-canopy, so that 
the trees may be encouraged to 
seek for light and air from the 
tops rather than the sides, and 
that the fertility of the soil may 
be conserved. It is argued that 
this struggling upwards for light 
and air promotes the formation of 
a long, clean, straight bole, a tree 
of the highest technical value ; 
while the system of excessive thin- 
ning, which has been so largely pur- 
sued in this country, encourages 
lateral development rather than 
high - growing, the formation of 
thick, short, quickly tapering boles, 
with numerous low branches, which 
lessen the value of the wood by the 
“knots” they form. The editor 
remarks :— 


“Thinning operations should be re- 
peated at regular intervals of a few 
years ; but the actual number of years 
depends mainly on the age and the 
energy of growth of the crop, and 
on the species of tree. In pole-forests 
of light-demanding species, thinning 
will have to be repeated most fre- 
quently ; in tree-forests of shade- 
bearing species, the need for thinning 
will be least. In the former class of 
young woods (oak, ash, larch, Scots 
pine) thinnings should, if possible, be 
repeated every five years; whilst in 
pole-forests of shade-bearing species 
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(spruce, silver fir, beech, and some- 
times maple and sycamore), it will 
usually be sufficient to thin once every 
eight or ten years during the pole- 
forest stage of development. 

“Considerations regarding the con- 
servation of the productivity of the soil 
of course demand that oninferior quali- 
ties of land the thinnings should be 
slighter, but more frequentiy repeated, 
than on good soil. Although on the 
former class nature requires more assis- 
tance in the elimination of the weak- 
lings, yet the productive capacity of 
the soil is more apt to be injuriously 
affected even by the temporary and 
slight interruption in the leafy cano- 
py, and the consequent partial expos- 
ure of the soil to insolation. 

“As long as thinnings are not 
carried so far as to interfere with 
increment in height and with the 
formation of a long, clean bole, free 
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from branch-knots, and having a good 
form-factor, z.e., a high relative pro- 
portion between the top-diameter and 
the base of the bole, their influence 
is beneficial. But wherever they tend 
to prejudice, as is so often the case in 
Britain, the finest development of the 
stem for technical purposes, they 
must, of course, affect the financial 
value of the woods, even when they 
do not go so far as to endanger the 
productivity of the soil, in violation 
of the first fundamental principle of 
Sylviculture.” 


The following table shows the 
extent of woodlands as compared 
with the other main divisions of 
land and water in the United 
Kingdom, the figures being taken 
from the Agricultural Returns 
for 1892 :— 





In the United Kingdom. 





Total area of land and water 
Arable land 

Permanent pasture . 
Woodlands (and nurseries) 





Acres. poo 
77,642,099 | 100.0 
| 20,444,577 25.5 
| 27,533,326 35.5 
3,005,670 3.8 
| | 








Comparatively small as is the 
extent of our woodlands in acres, 
their value in hard cash is by no 
means insignificant. It is esti- 
mated that their bare cost of pro- 
duction must have considerably 
exceeded the sum of £20,000,000, 
and their present value may surely 
be placed at a good deal more than 
that. In his rectorial address be- 
fore the University of Munich in 
1889, Professor Gayer stated that 
the annual out-turn in timber from 
the forests of Germany amounted 
to about 60,000,000 cubic metres, 
or about 2,160,000,000 cubic feet, 
worth from £20,000,000 to 
£22,000,000 ; and reckoning 2 per 
cent as the rate of interest yielded, 
he estimated the capital value of 
all the German forests at about 
£1,000,000,000. Estimated upon 





the same basis, it would be ex- 
pected that, if our British wood- 
lands, which extend to about one- 
eleventh of those of Germany, 
were as economically and efficient- 
ly managed as are the German 
forests, they would yield annually 
very nearly £2,000,000, and— 
adopting 2 per cent as the rate of 
interest yielded — would have a 
capital value of £90,000,000—or 
at any rate about £50,000,000, 
even adopting only twenty-five 
years’ purchase as their value, and 
presuming that they yielded as 
much as 4 per cent per annum on 
the capital value of the soil plus 
the growing stock of timber. It is 
thus obvious that British wood- 
lands are extensive and valuable 
enough to be regarded as of great 
national importance. 
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An interesting view of the forest Continental countries of Europe is 
areas in Great Britain and in the provided in the following table : !|— 














| 

eee — in 

Russia 447,592,405 
Finland . | 60,359,471 
Sweden 45,061,984 
Norway 19,280,820 
Germany 34,353,743 
Austria 24,150,215 
Hungary 22,683,469 
France 23,360,062 
— ‘ : 20,955,480 
Turkey (wit | . 
Bulgaria) | 13,919,685 
Italy , | 9,030,320 
Russia and i an 
Herzegovina 6,583,515 
Roumania ; 4,446,000 
Great Britain 3,005,670 
Servia. 2,393,430 
Switzerland. 2,032,572 
Greece 2,025,400 
Belgium 1,205,830 
Portugal 1,165,346 
Holland 568,100 
Denmark 508,298 
Luxemburg . 380,380 
Total forest area ) | woe neo 107 
throughout eit + | TaRRGR ESS 


__ ! 
Percentage of | Acreage per | Percentage 
| the totalarea| capita of owned by the 








of the State. | population. State. 

; | 

| 360 | 4.94 57.4 
38.0 | 23.14 70.5 
44.4 | 9.50 31.0 
24.0 10.67 13.0 | 
25.7 0.69 32.7 | 
32.6 1.11 6.5 | 
28.3 1.53 16.1 
07-7 0.61 | 113 | 
17.0 1.28 | 83.7 | 

| 

19.1 3.45 | ? | 
12.0 0.32 | 16 | 
51.0 ? | 85.0 
13.7 0.38 | 523 
3.8 | 0.08 3.6 
20.0 | 1.43 ? 
19.9 | 0.71 4.2 
15.8 | 1.2] 80.0 
16.6 0.22 ? 
5.1 0.27 ? 
7.0 0.12 ? 
5.4 0.24 24.0 
34.8 ‘77 71.4 
30.2 2.51 





It is thus observed that, as a 





timber-producing country, Britain 
occupies quite a minor position 
amongst the European nations. 
As a timber-consuming country, 
however, its position is very 
different. Indeed, so enormous 
are the demands of Britain for 
timber and other forest produce 
that the state of the British 
market practically regulates prices 
all over the trading universe. The 
remarkable position which Britain 
has attained as a vast consumer 
of timber is well indicated in the 
following extract from an article 
by Professor Endres of Karlsruhe 


on ‘The World’s Timber Trade, 
and Taxation in Timber,” in the 
‘Allgemeine Forst- und Jagdzeit- 
ung,’ March 1893, p. 82 :— 


“England has only 4 per cent of 
woodland, and is, in consequence of 
its highly developed commerce and 
intensive output of coal, the most 
absorptive country in the world. The 
English timber consumption influ- 
ences the timber trade all over the 
world, and determines the level of the 
timber prices. In the beginning of 
the year 1890, when a serious crisis 
occurred in the English market in 
consequence of enormous imports, 
prices fell about 10 to 15 per cent 
throughout Central Europe. In 1890 








1 Endres, article on Forsten, in ‘Handwirterbuch der Staatswissenschaften,’ 


Jena, 1892 ; but including corrections of figures for Britain. 
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the total import amounted to 9,983,774 
cubic metres= 5,990,244 tons, valued 
at sixteen million pounds sterling. 
The total was supplied as follows :— 


Per cent. 
Sweden and Norway . ‘ . 387.4 
Russia - i ‘ . >. See 
British North America , . ies 
United States P ‘ . 6.5 
Germany . ‘ . ; ~ wee 
British East Indi - . 06 
Other countries ‘ . . 10.0 


“Thus over 30 per cent of the tim- 
ber is produced in non - European 
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countries, and consists of kinds of 
timber that cannot possibly be grown 
in Europe. The timber export of 
England is almost zero, so that the 
new customs legislation relative to 
timber within the Central European 
countries does not affect England in 
the slightest degree.” 


The customs returns for 1892 
show that the imports of forest 
produce into Britain in that year 
were as follows :— 





SPEcIEs. 





Hewn wood (in the round or square) 

Converted timber (sawn or split, plane 
or dressed) ! ‘ ‘ 

Staves of all dimensions . 


Total for wood and timber 





Quantity. | Value. 





Loads, 2,469,140 | £4,905,846 





Wood-pulp for paper manufacture 
Rosin . ; ‘ 
Bark for tanners and dyers 


Total for minor forest produce . 





» 5,094,309 | 11,180,141 
" 136,063 — 593,539 
n 7,699,512 | £16,679,526 

| 

| 
Tons, 190,938 | £981,025 
Cwt., 1,681,393 | 384,050 
" 380,337 | 158,105 
mae  £1,523,180 








Total value of forest produce imported 





£18,202,706 





It is acknowledged in the new 
edition of ‘The Forester’ that it 
would be impossible to eliminate 
from these returns the classes of 
timber which could not possibly 
be produced in our own country— 
such, for example, as the teak 
used in the lining of iron ships, 
the jarrah, and other Australasian 
hardwoods used for street pave- 
ments, &c. At the same time the 
returns given above do not include 
the other similar articles which 
could be eliminated from the 
Custom accounts, such as mahog- 
any (56,315 tons = £501,203), 


Cutch and Gambier (25,192 tons = 
£548,395), caoutchouc and gutta- 
percha(317,660cwt. = £3,501,932), 
&c., supplies of which must of 
course, under all circumstances, 
be drawn from foreign lands. 
How much of this eighteen mil- 
lions worth of timber now import- 
ed could be raised at home? This 
question very naturally rises in 
one’s mind here. Upon this point 
the new edition of ‘The Forester’ 
gives forth no uncertain sound :— 
“Tf our woodlands,” we read at 


p. 14, vol. i, “were better managed 
than they at present are, and if the 








1 Of this converted timber, 20,935 loads, valued at £72,860, were exported ; 
but all the other raw produce appears to have been actually consumed in the 


country, making the true figures for the year £18,129,846. 
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landed proprietors could be made to 
study the importance of the steady 
appreciation in the value of timber, 
and the bright prospect existing for 
timber that may become marketable 
in about fifty years’ time, home com- 
petition might easily be induced for 
the supply of more than the half of 
our total timber imports. For, taking 
the countries in which identically the 
same species of trees are grown that 
may be produced sylviculturally in 
Britain, there still remain the follow- 
ing imports that may be regarded 
as utilised by us and not exported 
again :— 


Imported from Russia, Sweden, Norway, 
and Germany during 1892. 


Loads. Value. 
Timber in the rough 1,400,927 £2,257,401 
Converted timber 3,362,425 6,950,504 


Total . 4,763,352 £9,207,905 





“Tt may confidently be stated that 
if due attention were given to the 
selection of the proper species of trees 
for given soils and situations, if the 
— relating to the most fav- 
ourable density of plantations, or 
sowings, or natural regenerations, 
and to the operations of tending 
(clearing, thinning, &c.) were properly 
understood and practised throughout 
Britain, there would not be the slight- 
est necessity for the insertion (as at 
present obtains) of any clauses into 
Government contracts stipulating for 
the use of foreign wood in preference 
to home-grown timber. 

“ But if woods be allowed to grow 
up so that a considerable portion of 
the energy of growth of the individ- 
ual trees forming the crop is dissi- 
pated in branch development, in 
place of being utilised economically 
in the formation of a clean, smooth, 
full-wooded bole of high general tech- 
nical quality, then no surprise need 
be felt at every person concerned 
with its utilisation giving a solid 
preference to foreign timber grown 
under more rational conditions, and 
therefore of higher technical and gen- 
eral value, owing to its comparative 
freedom from knots.” 
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Again, at p. 40, vol. i, we 
read :— 


“There is no climatic reason why 
a very considerable portion of the 
£9,207,905 worth of timber that was 
imported into Britain during 1892 
from Russia, Scandinavia, and Ger- 
many should not in future be sup- 
plied of home-growth, when once the 
crops raised have been subjected to 
rational treatment from the time of 
their formation onwards. This latter 
condition is essential ; for woods that 
are crowded at thirty, forty, or fifty 
years of age may not have been of 
sufficient or normal density at ten or 
fifteen years of age, but may have 
become crowded in canopy through 
excessive and uneconomical ramifica- 
tion and coronal development. When, 
however, the woods have been pro- 
perly tended during the early stages 
of growth, their subsequent tending, 
by means of thinning out, determines 
their economic value to a considerable 
extent. This has been very well put, 
by one of the greatest German author- 
ities on Sylviculture, in the following 
words ; ! — 

“*Tt must, however, be expressly 
stated that the youthful development 
of timber crops can afford no reliable 
indication for the future quality of the 
mature fall. Expectations, anticipa- 
tions, and suppositions in this respect 
have no justification ; for the whole 
matter depends most essentially on 
the later treatment of the crops 
(whether formed by sowing or by 
planting) during the operations of 
thinning out.” 


Now, if it is practicable to sub- 
stantially extend our area of wood- 
lands—and the great majority of 
trustworthy authorities believe it 
is—then assuredly strenuous efforts 
should be made to achieve this 
object. The advantages which 
would be gained are manifold. 
The first and main consideration 
of keeping at home several mil- 
lions sterling per annum, which 
now go to foreign countries for 





1 Gayer, ‘ Waldbau,’ third edition, 1889, p. 384. 
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imported timber, is in itself a 
matter of momentous importance. 
Even if there were no other end 
to be served, surely this one object 
would be worthy of the ambition 
of any nation. But there are 
other advantages of no mean 
value which would follow and be 
derived from a marked extension 
in the area of our woodlands. 
There are, for instance, the in- 
creased labour which would be 
provided for our working classes, 
the beneficial effects which planta- 
tions exercise upon climate and 
soil, the shelter provided for agri- 
cultural land, and the beautifying 
effect of woods upon the land- 
scape. Another consideration of 
importance is the increased provi- 
sion which would thus be made 
against thedreaded dearth of timber 
in the comparatively near future. 
It is, indeed, an easy matter to make 
out a strong case for extended 
planting, at least from the national 
or public point of view. It would 
be easy to adduce evidence in sup- 
port of all the advantages indi- 
cated. Some of them, however, 
are so self-evident as to render 
this unnecessary. If we would 
wish to know what a vastly in- 
creased area of woodlands would 
mean to our working classes, we 
have but to glance across at the 
state of matters in Germany. 
In that country something like 
£4,150,000 is annually spent in 
the management, protection, and 
regeneration of the forests, and in 
the felling, preparing, and hand- 
ling of the produce before it is 
delivered into the hands of the 
buyer ; while the timber and other 
products of the woodlands directly 
afford employment to 583,000 per- 
sons (or 9 per cent of all the 
industrial classes throughout the 
empire) who are engaged in indus- 
tries dependent on the forests for 
their raw material. It is esti- 
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mated that these 583,000 bread- 
winners represent about 3,000,000 
persons, or nearly one-sixteenth of 
the entire population. Moreover, 
to all this have to be added the very 
large sums incurred for transport 
by land and water after the raw 
produce of the forests has reached 
the hands of the buyer. Another 
authority states that from 190,000 
to 230,000 families obtain their 
livelihood from work in the forests 
of Germany. No one will deny that 
a large extension in our woodland 
area would be an advantage to the 
industrial interests of the nation. 
From time to time much has 
been written regarding the influ- 
ence of plantations upon clima- 
tic conditions. Generally speak- 
ing, it is unquestionably beneficial. 
Woods moderate extremes of heat 
and cold. Well-wooded districts 
do not suffer so much as treeless 
regions either from the scorching 
heat of extremely hot summers or 
from the chilling frosts of bitterly 
cold winters. The general tend- 
ency of woods is to increase rainfall. 
This consideration would of course 
count for or against planting, 
according to whether the normal 
rainfall of the district happens to 
be insufficient or ample. In re- 
gions where the climate is natu- 
rally dry, great advantage has 
been gained by extensive planting. 
Dry arid winds which formerly 
swept over the treeless land have 
been softened and moistened, while 
springs of running water have ap- 
peared where, prior to the forma- 
tion of the woods, there were no 
springs. On the other hand, the 
extensive clearing of woodlands in 
parts characterised by dry climates 
—as in many districts of the 
United States of America—has 
been followed by the disappear- 
ance of springs and by the lessen- 
ing of streams that were formerly 
reliable sources of water - supply. 
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These circumstances are explained 
by the facts that plantations con- 
serve the moisture which descends 
in rain, yielding it gradually in 
springs and streams, and that in 
treeless parts the rainfall is carried 
away rapidly in the flood of the 
time. 

Tree-culture increases the fer- 
tility of the soil. It does this in 
more ways than one. Reference 
has already been made to the pro- 
tection which the woods provide 
to the soil from the effects of 
extreme heat and extreme cold, 
as also to the shelter from the 
blasting influence of dry arid 
winds, Woods, moreover, pre- 
vent the waste of soil by washing 
in times of heavy rainfall. But 
the influence of woods on the soil 
is not merely negative. They 
break up and loosen the lower 
layers by the operations of the 
tree-roots. They add largely to 
the fertility of the surface-soil by 
the great mass of vegetable matter 
which drops upon it from the 
trees, and there decomposes and 
turns into humus. The tendency 
of all this is to raise the tempera- 
ture of the soil, and to render it 
capable of maintaining higher 
forms of vegetable life than it 
produced before it grew a crop 
of trees. Examples of the truth 
of this may be found in many 
parts of the country. The writer 
has in his mind’s eye a certain hill 
familiar to him. That hill is 
marked by a straight line running 
from base to wellnigh the summit. 
On one side of this line nothing is 
to be seen but a mass of strong 
brown heather; on the other, the 
hillside displays well-mixed pas- 
ture of wonderfully good quality. 
The contrast is striking. To what 
is it due? The straight line was 
the boundary fence of a thriving 
plantation that was cleared away 
a few years ago. 





There is no need to enlarge upon 
the great advantage that is derived 
from the shelter provided by plan- 
tations. The agricultural value of 
the adjoining land is thereby in- 
creased substantially —to a far 
greater extent, indeed, than would 
be readily believed by those who 
have not observed the matter nar- 
rowly. It may be doubted if land- 
owners and others, in weighing the 
“pros” and “cons” of planting, 
attach sufficient value to the im- 
portant consideration of the shelter 
provided by the woods. The agri- 
cultural value of large areas of 
land may be sensibly increased by 
the judicious formation of adjacent 
plantations. It is but fair that 
the plantations should be credited 
with the amount of this increase. 
It is more than probable that if 
this were universally and faith- 
fully done, the woodlands would in 
many instances stand higher than 
they do in the estimation of their 
owners. 

As an argument in favour of 
planting, something has been said 
of its beautifying effect upon the 
landscape. Is there nothing more 
in this than mere sentiment? If 
not, it is assuredly a sentiment 
which possesses a reliable market 
value. It has been said that 
without woods there would be no 
landscape ‘worth speaking of.” 
When one hears a district or an 
estate described as finely or beau- 
tifully wooded, one knows that 
more is meant and conveyed than 
that that district or estate is bear- 
ing acrop of timber that will in due 
time be marketable. What our 
own country in particular, even 
in this one sense, owes to its woods, 
is more than can be adequately 
expressed in the sombre measure 
of prose. The land of brown 
heath, of mountain and flood, 
would not be the land it is with- 
out its shaggy woods. Better and 
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“bonnier” it would be if its 
‘*shaggy woods” were more plen- 
tiful than they are. 

But it may be objected by the 
landowner, the man who should 
form the woods, that in all this 
we have been thinking too much 
of others and too little of him— 
have concerned ourselves too much 
with the advantages of woodlands 
to the country at large. ‘ What 
of the interests of landowners ? 
Would planting be profitable to 
them?” he may ask. At once let 
it be admitted that this is the 
crux of the question. Unless there 
is good reason to believe that 
planting will be profitable to the 
planter, it is not likely to be 
carried out to any considerable ex- 
tent. Landowners cannot be ex- 
pected to form plantations from 
philanthropic motives. Private 
interest will govern here as in 
most other “ going concerns.” As 
to whether extensive planting in 
this country would or would not 
be profitable, there is great differ- 
ence of opinion. Much will al- 
ways depend upon local circum- 
stances—such as the suitability or 
unsuitability of the soil and dis- 
trict, the value of the land for 
other purposes, the manner in 
which the plantations are made, 
and the methods of treatment 
throughout the various stages of 
their existence. Planting upon 
land of any description that is ill 
suited for tree-growth is not likely 
to be attended with good results, 
however skilful the management. 
It would certainly not pay to plant 
the very poorest of poor land. 
Neither would it, as a rule, be 
profitable to plant land which has 
any considerable value for agri- 
cultural purposes. Throughout 
the country, however, there are 
vast areas of land which are of 
little value in their present condi- 
tion, but which, with proper treat- 
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ment, might produce crops of trees 
that would be, at least, fairly re- 
munerative. At p. 40, vol. i, of 
the new edition of ‘The Forester’ 
we read the following :— 


“Tt may be stated as a general rule, 
based on, and verified by, actual 
practical experience both in England 
and Scotland, that land which is from 
various causes unfit for arable occupa- 
tion will, if brought under sylvicul- 
tural crops, and subjected to rational 
and careful management, at the end 
of seventy years pay the proprietor 
nearly three times the sum of money 
that he would have received from any 
other crop upon the same piece of 
ground.” 


In support of this statement ex- 
amples are given of large and pro- 
fitable returns from the sale of 
wood upon various estates in Scot- 
land and the north of England. 
The editor of the new edition is 
guarded in his language when he 
speaks of the probable returns 
from planting; yet he, as well 
as the author, is confident that 
in suitable surroundings, and with 
proper management, planting 
should almost invariably be pro- 
fitable. His ‘practical experi- 
ence, both at home and abroad, 
shows that for the poorer classes 
of land, sylvicultural occupation 
is on the whole much more ad- 
vantageous than any other system, 
even for private owners.” 

One of the chief hindrances to 
planting is the long waiting for 
the harvest. A crop of trees is 
a slow-growing one. The men 
who plant rarely live to reap the 
benefit; that is reserved for the 
succeeding generation. Seventy- 
eight or a hundred years are long 
periods of time to have to wait 
for the return of capital that per- 
haps at the outset can be but 
ill spared. These considerations 
naturally weigh with landowners, 
and will always act as a deterring 
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influence to the forming of planta- 
tions. 

Another hindrance to planting 
in Scotland was the fact that 
while landowners could charge 
their estates with the cost of 
most other improvements, they 
could only do so with the cost 
of planting in cases in which the 
planting was being carried out for 
the express purpose of providing 
shelter. Landowners were there- 
fore unable to get any assistance 
from the provisions of the ‘ Im- 
provement of Land Act, 1864,” 
in the forming of plantations as 
a pure investment. This has now 
been altered by the “Improvement 
of Land (Scotland) Act, 1893,” 
which enables landowners to apply 
to the Board of Agriculture for 
permission to charge their estates 
with the cost of planting, whether 
for shelter or other purposes. It 
is more than probable that this 
will tend to increase the rate of 
planting in Scotland. 

In the new edition of ‘The 
Forester’ much is said as to the 
future of Forestry in this and other 
countries, and as to the conditions 
under which success is most likely 
to be attained. 


“The sister arts of Sylviculture 
and Arboriculture,” we read at p. 81, 
vol. i, “are of vast importance both 
to the welfare and the pleasure of all 
nations ; and no people can be said to 
be wise and economic which does not 
attend to their advancement. The 
future of Forestry is not confined to 
any one people or nation ; it is a uni- 
versal science, and an art capable of 
being cultivated so as to promote the 
comfort and the happiness of every 
people in every clime, and to secure 
rich harvests to the industry of all 
nations that will put its precepts 
properly into practice.” 

But if “rich harvests,” direct 
or indirect, are to be derived from 
the pursuit of Forestry, it is abso- 
lutely essential that those intrust- 
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ed with the formation and man- 
agement of woodlands shall be 
equipped for their duties by a 
thorough education in the science 
and practice of Sylviculture. This 
is well enforced in the following 
extract from p. 81, vol. i., of the 
new edition of ‘The Forester’ :— 


“The only safe manner in which 
the future benefits derivable from a 
system of Sylviculture, based upon 
natural laws and carried out with 
well-directed judgment, can be se- 
curely realised, is by the thorough 
education of practical foresters and 
sylviculturists. Upon these must 
chiefly depend the planning, the 
carrying out, and the supervision 
of all the operations in connection 
with the formation, tending, regen- 
eration, protecting, utilising, and 
general management of the forests 
of the future—not only in this coun- 
try, but in our colonies and depen- 
dencies as well. Care should be 
taken, therefore, that in the near 
future we may have a class of for- 
esters who have received a sound 
general education in all the theo- 
retical knowledge of their profession, 
combined with a good practical train- 
ing, in which they may have proper 
opportunities of testing the soundness 
of the scientific teaching they receive. 
It is extremely undesirable that for- 
esters should be men of theory alone. 
It is essential that they should be 
mpowrg men; but they can only 

e well equipped for practical work 
when they have become thoroughly 
acquainted with the fundamental 
principles of scientific Forestry. 

“So long as no well-organised sys- 
tem exists in this country for the 
education of foresters, the advance- 
ment of Sylviculture must be slow ; 
for no art can flourish so long as it 
feels the want of a sure scientific 
foundation. From a purely national- 
economic point of view, therefore, it 
would appear to be the duty of Gov- 
ernment to establish, from national 
funds, such means of education for 
foresters as will be for the future 
benefit not only of this country, 
but also of all her colonies and 
dependencies.” 
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Evidence is not wanting that 
the country is wakening up to a 
sense of the importance of tree- 
culture as a national industry, and 
of the need there exists for the 
better training of those intrusted 
with the management of British 
forests. At the recent meeting of 
the British Association, the sub- 
ject of Forestry received unusu- 
ally prominent attention ; and the 
publication of Professor Bayley 
Balfour’s able and eminently prac- 
tical address, delivered before that 
body, has been followed by a news- 
paper discussion which is both sig- 
nificant and suggestive. Professor 
Balfour strongly advocated the ex- 
tension of systematic and scientific 
forestry in the British Isles, main- 
taining that it would be profitable 
to landowners, provide labour at 
seasons of the year when there is 
little else doing in country dis- 
tricts, stimulate other industries, 
and increase the national wealth. 
He acknowledged that the long 
waiting for the return would ever 
be a hindrance to extensive tree- 
planting ; but he pointed out that, 
in properly managed timber-grow- 
ing, areas would be so arranged 
that some part of the forest would 
be annually yielding its final return 
of mature crop :— 


“Given a systematic cultivation of 
forest on scientific principles of rota- 
tion, the conditions are prepared for a 
steady output by annual cut, and for 
a supply of raw material to be utilised 
in subsidiary manufactures. Then 
the travelling timber-merchant, buy- 
ing small lots and transporting them 
to his distant mill, might be super- 
seded by the landowner’s mill near 
the forest, and by his machinery for 
making useful products from waste 
wood, A steady market would favour 
the home-grown article, and local in- 
dustries dependent upon forest growth 
would provide fresh outlets for forest 
produce.” 


But Professor Balfour did not go 
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too far when he asserted that, to 
become a profitable industry, For- 
estry must be practised as an 
applied science, and not as an 
empirical routine; and that the 
true solution of the question is 
to be found in the diffusion of 
accurate knowledge. 

Little has as yet been done in 
this country to provide Forestry 
education. It was hoped that 
the Forestry Exhibition held at 
Edinburgh in 1884 would have 
provided funds to establish a 
Chair of Forestry in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. The Exhibition 
failed in that object, but was by 
no means fruitless. It gave a 
fresh impetus to the study of 
Forestry, and led to the considera- 
tion of the whole question of 
British Forestry by a Committee 
of the House of Commons. The 
Committee sat in the years 1885, 
1886, and 1887, and produced an 
interesting and suggestive Report 
in August 1887. From that Re- 
port the following paragraph is 
taken :— 


“Your Committee recommend the 
establishment of a Forest Board. 
They are also satisfied by the evi- 
dence that the establishment of Forest 
Schools, or at any rate of a course of 
instruction and examination in For- 
estry, would be desirable, and they 
think that the consideration of the 
best mode of carrying this into 
effect might be one of the functions 
intrusted to such a Forest Board.” 


The Forest Board has not been 
established. Neither have the 
Forest Schools. Both must come. 
The sooner they are in existence 
the better it will be for British 
Forestry. The schools in particu- 
lar are urgently needed. A begin- 
ning has been made, from which 
good things are expected. The 
Board of Agriculture gives a grant 
of £100 a-year towards the Lec- 
tureship on Forestry temporarily 
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instituted in 1889 in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and supported 
by a grant of £50 a-year from the 
Highland and Agricultural So- 
ciety ; £150 a-year in support of a 
Course of Free Instruction for 
Practical Foresters and Garden- 
ers,” at the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh; and similar aid to 
classes in Forestry in the Durham 
College of Science, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and at the West of Scotland 
Technical College, Glasgow, It is 
to be hoped that before long tech- 
nical and scientific instruction in 
Forestry will receive much more 
substantial support from Govern- 
ment, both financially and other- 
wise. 
With its admirably appointed 
Arboretum, Edinburgh is peculi- 
arily adapted for a centre of higher 
education in Forestry. Naturally, 
therefore, the founding of a Chair 
of Forestry in the University of 
Edinburgh has long been an object 
eagerly sought for in Scotland. 
Scotchmen are impatient in wait- 
ing. They also indulge the belief 
that those who desire a thing well 
done, and done timely, must do it 
themselves. The Forestry Exhibi- 
tion left no money for the pur- 
ose ; successive Governments have 
allowed the Report of the Forestry 
Committee to lie as a dead letter ; 
and so Scotchmen have set to work 
to establish on a sure foundation 
a course of Forestry instruction 
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in the University of Edinburgh. 
When this movement began, the 
University authorities undertook 
to institute a Chair of Forestry if 
a sum of £10,000 were provided 
with which to endow it. The 
promoters obtained a promise from 
the Government that if the one- 
half of that sum were raised other- 
wise, the other half would be con- 
tributed from Government funds. 
The matter was taken in hand by 
the Highland and Agricultural 
Society and the Royal Scottish 
Arboricultural Society, and the 
results so far have been fairly 
encouraging. A sum of over 
£2250 has now been subscribed 
privately, and the efforts to obtain 
further subscriptions are still being 
continued. It is understood that 
now, on account of the low rate of 
interest for money, a larger sum 
than £10,000 would be required 
by the University authorities be- 
fore they would undertake to in- 
stitute and maintain a Chair of 
Forestry. Fora smaller sum even 
than £10,000, however, the tem- 
porary Lectureship on Forestry 
might be put upon a permanent 
footing. This in itself would be 
an important object. It might 
now be accomplished if the Gov- 
ernment could be induced to make 
a substantial grant to the fund 
that has been raised by private 
subscriptions. Has not the time 
come for an effort in this direction ! 




























CERTAINLY, until the end came, 
we had found no fault in Giam- 
maria, our Italian messman. His 
efficiency in the most varied ca- 
pacities had been amply approved. 
As a cook, he was without an 
equal in the camp; and he could 
evolve salads from almost any 
materials. “Is it vegetable?” he 
would ask, when in joke we handed 
him some mysterious parcel ; “then 
it will make a salad.” And appa- 
rently it did. Anything served ; 
and we suspected that shavings, 
compressed hay, or straw bottle- 
cases even, if nothing else was at 
hand, became salads that were de- 
lightful. Giammaria was a great 
traveller. He had visited all the 
quarters of the world, but espe- 
cially he knew Africa ; and during 
long years of ceaseless fighting under 
Gessi Bey in Equatoria and Bahr- 
el-Ghazal, had gained an acquaint- 
ance with the methods and strata- 
gems of Sudan warfare that might 
well have entitled him (had mere 
knowledge aught to do with such 
matters) to no obscure place in 
the officers’ council-tent. By the 
natives, moreover, he was account- 
eda great Hakim.! Indeed, here at 
Suakim, his reputation had spread 
so widely among the Friendlies, 
that his medicine-chest—he kept a 
bottle of croton-oil, a camel’s-hair 
brush, and a fleam in an old cigar- 
box — was in continual demand. 
But perhaps he was at his best as 
an interpreter. In this capacity 
he was invaluable. It was not 
merely that he was an able trans- 
lator of words and phrases—that 
were nothing—but he could read 
the native mind like an open and 
dog-eared book, and would fathom 
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at once the hidden motive prompt- 
ing each particular lie with an 
accuracy that terrified his victim. 
And he was always cheerful. 

We used to watch him lazily in 
the hot mornings as we sat, scant- 
ily clad, on the shady side of our 
tree. The kitchen-tent gleamed 
before us white-hot in the sun- 
light. From within, plates rattled, 
spoons clinked, fragrant fumes 
burst from cook-pots and hung in 
the shimmering air. Giammaria, 
singing always as he worked, flit- 
ted in and out, bustling every- 
where—tasting one pot, stirring 
another, throwing a pinch of some- 
thing into a third; now polishing 
a knife, now wringing out a cloth 
and spreading it on the tent to 
dry, and anon checking his music 
to fling a command to the black 
boys, his aids. 

All day long round about the 
kitchen-tent, at a respectful dis- 
tance, squatted ever a circle of 
his patients and admirers. A 
group of Friendlies maybe, their 
shields on their knees, their spears 
stretched before them ; a few camp- 
followers, not actively interested, 
but with an eye to potential pil- 
fering ; further off a huddled mass 
of greasy flaccid goat-skins and 
women water-carriers—women so 
stunted, so battered and withered, 
as to be like nothing in the world 
so much as the shrivelled skins 
whose contents they had just now 
poured into our zeer.” 

Presently through the cowering 
groups would stalk a personage. 
It was, say, Wa-ad Idis, chief of 
the guides—gaunt, stately, with 
the tread of a panther,—a great 
spear flashing in one hand, a huge 
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lump of fresh mutton-fat sizzling 
on his top-knot, and dripping on 
to the half-dozen yards of cotton 
stuff that draped his lithe limbs 
like a toga. He was come to con- 
sult the doctor. 

The ceremony of consultation 
never varied in its details. The 
patient approached the tent and 
leant on his spear. Giammaria, 
feigning brief unconsciousness of 
the visit, sang two bars in a high 
key, and then paused to fling a 
curt inquiry at the sufferer. To 
the native mind the song held no 
mean place in the treatment. 
Then the patient detailed his 
symptoms, and saying his inside 
was “going like this,” conveyed 
with his fingers suggestions of a 
stag-beetle struggling on its back. 

“Out tongue!” ordered the doc- 
tor, much as one might say “ Fix 
bayonets,” and produced the cigar- 
-box, singing louder than ever. 

“ Io son la Farfalla,” he carolled, 
plunging the brush in the croton- 
oil. 

“Che scerza tra i fiori ”»—here 
he liberally daubed the victim’s 
tongue— e schelga le rose.” This 
line was always con espressione 
as he gave the finishing touches. 
Then he said sharply to the pa- 
tient, ‘ Now shut your mouth and 
enjoy yourself,” and vanished into 
the tent, leaving his audience at 
once awestruck and delighted. 

But long years of sojourn be- 
neath the fierce African sun entail 
penalties from which few Euro- 
peans are exempt. Poor Giam- 
maria was constantly shaken by 
recurrent attacks of fever, and as 
the days grew hotter lived in daily 
dread of the sunstroke, to which 
he had already fallen twice a 
victim. The saying that no doc- 
tor can prescribe for himself is 
probably not more absurd than 
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many other old sayings; but in 
this case it was justified. Misled, 
doubtless, by his experience of 
native constitutions, our unlucky 
factotum subjected himself to 
heroic treatment, and applied 
quinine for his fevers, and the 
fleam against the sunstroke, and 
terrible Greek brandy as a fillip 
for the system generally, with a 
Spartan determination that pro- 
duced fatal results. For under 
these combined influences, one 
night he ran wildly, singing as 
usual, to the top of the water- 
fort, and threw himself on to the 
rocks beneath, where, when we 
found him, he had already passed 
beyond reach of aught save our 
regrets. 

This was the dawning of Hanna. 

I met him at Massowah. Hanna 
was at this time about three-and- 
twenty years old. He was five 
feet ten in height, handsome as a 
bronze statue, free, irresponsible, 
happy ; untouched by the canker 
of civilisation; trammelled by 
neither cares nor clothes nor po- 
litical convictions. His worldly 
possessions were a breech - cloth, 
a sheath-knife—minus the sheath 
—half-a-dozen sugar-canes, and 
a small blue cross tattooed on the 
right wrist; and with these he 
was in a manner rich, since he 
needed and wished nothing more, 
unless, indeed, it were a copper ring 
for his great toe. All day long he 
lay on a heap of dhurra! in the 
market-place, munching ceaselessly 
at a sugar-cane, chatting with his 
friends, men of means and leisure 
like himself, and chafling the girls 
as they trudged to and fro with 
the water-skins across the long 
stone causeway that led to the 
mainland and the wells. At night 
the dhurra made a soft bed and a 
strip of mat a counterpane, and 
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each morning found him in his 
place tasting the pleasures of a 
new day. 

Servant-seeking though I was, 
I had watched Hanna for a week 
before I ventured to approach him 
with an offer of employment. I 
had no equivalent, I felt, to give 
him in exchange for this idyllic 
existence that was his. But when 
I saw him attack the stump of his 
last sugar-cane, I knew the time 
for hesitation was past. If he 
went out to steal a fresh supply 
I might lose sight of him alto- 
gether ; or should he return from 
the foray, weary but enriched, he 
would be less than ever inclined 
for work. Yet even as it was, it 
needed dark strategy to secure my 
end. 

I sought the owner of Hanna’s 
dhurra-heap, and bought it from 
beneath him, and while he was 
still dazed with the shock of 
eviction, I persuaded him to con- 
vey the grain on board my steamer. 
There I gave him a lump of coarse 
brown sugar, and suggested that 
he should clean my long tan 
boots with milk. He complied, 
but drank the milk first—perhaps 
to stimulate his arm. Then I 
exhibited some more sugar and 
several small coins, and invited 
him to come next morning and 
make himself useful. He looked 
bewildered, startled, a little hurt 
maybe, that he should be asked 
todo so much. He glanced from 
the sugar in his hand to the 
dhurra-baskets ranged on deck, 
and from the dhurra-baskets to 
the machinery, the boots, the awn- 
ing, the open door of the cook’s 
galley—and hesitated. Refusal 
puckered his brown forehead. At 
this supreme moment I had an 
inspiration. I carelessly drew out 
my watch—a repeater—and made 
it strike. Hanna’s eyes gleamed. 
I touched the spring again. Ping- 
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ping! ping-ping! and victory was 
mine. “Shigl bittal Inglis,” he 
murmured in broken Arabic—an 
invention of the English—and de- 
clared himself my slave forthwith. 
It was once more the triumph of 
curiosity over innocence. 

The plunge made, Hanna de- 
veloped rapidly, and readily ac- 
commodated himself to his new 
position. Very early he discovered 
his need of clothes, There was no 
question of shame, but it was not 
for my dignity, he said, that he 
should go naked. An ancestor of 
his and mine used a less manly, if 
more plausible, argument, although 
he knew naught of yellow boots or 
“clocks thatcried like the steamer.” 
For thus Hanna, who knew no other 
bells, designated the repeater. Like 
other infants newly born into civil- 
ised life, Hanna was bathed and 
put into long-clothes: what else, 
indeed, were the seven yards of 
cotton stuff in which he draped 
himself, with the Manchester fac- 
tory mark displayed proudly on 
the corner? Like an infant, too, 
he wore a little embroidered cap, 
and some yards of belting about 
his middle. He differed from 
white children only in that the 
process of evolution was, in his 
case, more rapid than in theirs. 
In two years he had run through 
the whole gamut of costume, and 
had reached a state of sartorial 
effulgence which the European 
youth rarely attains under twenty. 
He had swiftly traversed the sev- 
eral stages of short-clothes — re- 
presented in his case by varieties 
of the galubieh and jubbé, tunics 
reaching to the ankle and the 
knees, He had made a length- 
ened halt at the knickerbocker 
and short-jacket stage — knicker- 
bockers, be it said, of a generous 
oriental cut, and jackets broidered 
with gold ; and finally, after suffer- 
ing cruel tortures with his first 
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starched shirt and high collar, his 
garments had attained the apoth- 
eosis of dress as typified by a tall 
hat, a suit of reach-me-downs, very 
tight (from Messrs Somebody’s on 
Ludgate Hill), and patent leathers, 
or, as he called them, “ glass boots,” 
with uppers of bright blue cloth. 

It is no doubt a matter of taste, 
but, for my own part, I preferred 
Hanna in his first costume, the 
tobé. Draped in this toga-like 
garment, with rawhide sandals 
bound to his great toes, on one 
of which gleamed the coveted 
ring, with a sickle-shaped dagger 
buckled to each elbow, and a tall 
slim-bladed spear grasped in one 
hand, Hanna, as he swaggered 
through the market-place and 
among the mat hovels of the 
native town, was a sight worth 
beholding. His flashing eyes, his 
gleaming white teeth, the oily 
wrinkles of his bronze face, the 
shiny curls that held his white 
cap in place far back on his bullet 
head, seemed all to smile at once. 
His satisfaction in himself was ir- 
resistible. His delight in his new- 
found prosperity—a prosperity al- 
ready far beyond the wildest flights 
of his day-dreams—was unbounded, 
and found an outlet in an ineffable 
good-humour towards his old com- 
panions, and a demeanour of bland 
tolerance towards his former ene- 
mies, the Banian merchants of the 
town. 

When the time came to return 
to Suakim, Hanna made no diffi- 
culties as to the trip. He had 
heard, he said, that there was an 
excellent Franghi souk! at Sua- 
kim where he might obtain articles 
necessary to a man of his rank, 
such as were not to be found in 
Massowah. At this time he had 
been in my service a fortnight. 
Moreover, he had relations, he 
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thought, in the town. No doubt, 
too, his intense desire to investi- 
gate the working of that strange 
monster, the bappor,? did much to 
allay his fears of the unknown 
world that lay beyond Massowah. 
It was already something to have 
lived on board the bappor while at 
anchor in the little bay, and the 
circumstance had given him great 
authority among his fellows; but 
the movements of the great black 
beast were still as deep a mystery 
to him as to his comrades, who 
asked him continually what was 
the whirring, throbbing song she 
moaned always before she moved, 
and what they had done to annoy 
her that she should viciously spout 
great volumes of boiling steam 
through a little hole in her side, 
straight into the dug-out where 
they sat laughing and chattering 
alongside. 

But if the exile himself was 
cheerful, the demeanour of his 
friends made ample amends. For 
three days before we sailed they 
boarded the steamer in a continu- 
ous procession from dawn to sun- 
down. Great numbers of them 
were ladies, — Hanna said they 
were his sisters, which showed 
that his mother must have been a 
remarkable as well as a handsome 
woman. The young ladies were all 
very much the same age—bright, 
pretty, modest-looking Abyssinian 
girls, with big soft eyes and cool 
grey skins, with slim hands and 
feet, and small regular features, 
and limbs delicately moulded. 
Their costume was indescribable, 
and so slight as to leave on my 
memory an impression not more 
definite than it produced on them- 
selves; but their ornaments, I 
remember, were Maria Theresa 
dollars—necklaces, bracelets, ank- 
lets —all of these same useful 
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tokens. They came alongside in 
dug-outs, crowded so many into one 
flimsy craft as threatened to make 
a feast-day for all the sharks in 
the harbour, and all chattering like 
a flock of paddy-birds. Half a 
dozen paddled, the rest sat astride 
the ends of the boat, their little 
feet trailing overboard, and threw 
stones into the harbour to keep 
off the enemy. They all brought 
gifts to the emigrant: one had a 
black stone which she vowed was 
a bezoar and infallible against every 
disease, but most of them tearfully 
offered fragments of their jewel- 
lery, which they laid on a cloth 
at the young traveller’s feet. 
Hanna accepted everything with 
dignified urbanity, and offered in 
return a slight collation of sugar, 
merissa,' and cigarettes. He took 
a generous part in the grief of the 
company, and howled with great 
spirit when the final parting came ; 
and exactly seventeen minutes 
later came flying up on deck pur- 
sued by a Malay fireman with a 
shovel, who swore he had caught 
him tampering with the engines, 
to the peril of the vessel. I be- 
lieve the accusation was warranted, 
yet how could I blame Hanna for 
yielding to the impulse that urges 
all children to “see wheels go 
round.” 

At Suakim, where, by the way, 
he found many relatives, some of 
whom immediately took service 
with me—I was not consulted in 
the matter—very kindly sharing 
my board and my tobacco, Hanna’s 
political education was begun. 
We had in camp at the time an 
Abyssinian prisoner — one Fit- 
orari-Debeb — a cousin of King 
John, who, an outlaw from his 
own people, and with a price set 
on his head by the Egyptian 
Government, had lived for years a 
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noted border brigand in the hills 
round Senneheit. At length the 
Khedive’s Government, being 
anxious to conciliate King John, 
had bought the body of this un- 
happy princelet from some of his 
smuggler followers, and pending 
the negotiations for the price of 
his delivery to his suzerain—who 
was very eager to put him to 
death—Debeb had the run of the 
camp, and used to hold a little 
court every afternoon outside the 
turret, which was his prison. 
Hanna owed allegiance to Ras 
Area, who was King John’s uncle ; 
and the prisoner, Ras Area’s son, 
as evil-eyed a scoundrel as ever 
wore fetters or aspired to a throne, 
therefore claimed his support. 
This Hanna freely promised. Nor 
was he backward with more 
material pledges. The prince’s 
adherents, like those of other 
pretenders, were called upon to 
make sacrifices for the cause. 
Coming upon my servant suddenly 
one day, I found him squatting 
on the ground with certain rare 
treasures spread on a mat before 
him. His prince—who was not 
more diflident in the matter than 
other princes — had demanded a 
proof of his loyalty. Hanna had 
no thought of questioning the 
divine right of Ras Area’s son to 
claim what he wanted from a 
follower, but his mind was torn 
with doubts over the impending 
sacrifice. Before him on the mat 
were a large loaf of white sugar, 
and a pair of brand-new yellow 
boots of an alarming shade and 
pattern; and near them were 
spread his broad flat feet with a 
thick bright ring shining on each 
great toe. No doubt it was a cruel 
struggle. Hanna nursed and 
sniffed longingly at the sugar; he 
gently stroked the bilious uppers 
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of the boots; he glanced sadly at 
his glittering toe-rings. Then he 
sighed deeply, and meditatively 
applied his tongue to the base 
of the cone where the torn blue 
wrapper showed the sweet stuff 
sparkling within. Interference 
would have been indelicate in so 
grave a crisis: I stole softly away. 
That evening, strolling through the 
camp, I wandered into view of the 
princely reception— held behind 
the wall of the water-fort — and 
saw Hanna, clad in a new white 
tunic and the yellow boots, but 
grey and haggard with suffering, 
limp painfully into the royal pres- 
ence and tender the lower half of 
a much-nibbled sugar-loaf to the 
noble prisoner. He was well re- 
ceived. The prince graciously 
noticed his gallant appearance. 
The ragged courtiers were guttur- 
ally enthusiastic. They crowded 
round him with covetous eyes, 
stroking the boots, patting them, 
pinching them even; and Hanna 
bore it all manfully, and even 
fetched up a weird smile at the 
flattery. But he was evidently ill 
at ease, and at length, the attention 
of the court being diverted—the 
owner of a neighbouring melon- 
patch had peremptorily demanded 
audience—he crept away into the 
shadow of a bush, I following, and 
sank upon the ground. “Innah- 
lah-aboo-uc ya-ibni-sorma!” he 
groaned, tugging wildly at the 
laces—‘ Curse your father, O son 
of a yellowslipper !”—and throwing 
the boots far into the sand, he sat 
cuddling his aching feet in both 
hands. Then I saw that he still 
wore his toe-rings. 

Thenceforth he carried the boots 
slung’ about his neck, until he lost 
them in our hurried flight from 
the massacre of Baker’s expedi- 
tion at El-Teb. He felt this blow 
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keenly, though he extracted from 
it a certain naive comfort in the 
reflection that had he been in them 
when taken by the enemy his loss 
might have been greater. But 
ever afterwards he treasured the 
memory of those yellow boots as a 
mother does the little shapeless 
shoe of her first-born. True, he 
had worn them but once, but they 
represented to him the perfection 
of the cobbler’s art. Others, even 
* glass boots,” faltered through his 
life and left him cold. ‘They are 
not like the Suakim boots,” he 
would say as he discarded each 
worn-out pair. ‘Those were good. 
They would have lasted for ever. 
The dealer said so.” 

It was in Cairo, while resting 
after the fatigues and hardships of 
the double campaign, that Hanna 
learned he was a Christian. The 
intelligence, due entirely to the 
sight by an erudite friend of the 
little blue cross tatooed on his 
wrist, gave him immense satisfac- 
tion. Hitherto, in lazy Masso- 
wah, religious questions had not 
troubled him. Arabs had a religion, 
of course, because they were Arabs 
and knew no better, and Greeks 
because they were Greeks and sold 
rakki ;1 but not the Habbashe, un- 
less he was rich and the aboona? was 
his friend, and even then it was a 
business matter. When he had 
thought about it at all, Hanna had 
regarded the sign of his baptism 
as nothing more than a distinctive 
tribal mark, such as was worn at 
once by the cattle and the camels 
and the ladies of his acquaintance. 
But now the knowledge of his 
Christianity seemed to bring him 
yet a step nearer to the civilisa- 
tion of the Franghi, towards which 
he aspired. From the moment of the 
discovery he adopted towards his 
fellow-servants, who were Berbers 
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and Arabs, an attitude of pitying 
contempt. “What can you ex- 
pect,” he would say to me, “of 
these ignorant ‘ black-faces’? They 
are not Nazarenes like us.” The 
main fact being established, how- 
ever, complications arose. Hanna 
found that, though doubtless a 
pleasant pastime, religion had its 
drawbacks. For a time indeed 
he was somewhat in the position 
of a child with not a new toy 
merely, but a whole box of new 
toys of intricate mechanism. He 
admired all and understood none. 
He had no prepossession in favour 
of one Church or another, and the 
entire freedom from prejudice with 
which he approached the subject 
must have caused much perplexity 
to his various teachers—for he had 
many. Orthodoxy charmed him a 
while. On the eve of the Greek 
Easter he borrowed my revolver 
with which to salute the joyous 
dawn, and spent the Sunday amid 
the mad throng of revellers who 
bore to the stake the stuffed pre- 
sentment of Judas Iscariot. I 
met the wild procession in a by- 
street, and marked Hanna yelling 
at the top of his voice the antique 
chant consecrated to the occasion 
(to an air, by the way, identical 
with that sung on the 5th of Nov- 
ember by English boys). He pro- 
fessed himself next day much 
soothed by the consolations of the 
Church. The papas,! who he said 
was much pleased with his fervour, 
had impressed on him the beauty 
of patience, the contempt of riches, 
and the nobility of self-denial. 
Three dollars, Hanna was in- 
structed, if I would give them, 
would be a powerful aid to grace. 

Very soon, however, he became 
dissatisfied with the Greek faith. 
He ceased to frequent the precincts 
of the church where he had been 
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wont to pass all his mornings. 
Apparently he had conscientious 
misgivings as to whether he was 
really in the right path, and it is 
probable that the importunities of 
his papas for the payment of the 
dollar and a half still owing of the 
promised three influenced him not 
a little—for Hanna had withheld 
this sum. No doubt he wished to 
study in another the growth of 
the virtues preached by his pastor, 
and the result of his experiment 
disheartened him. 

While thus unsettled and drift- 
ing with his doubts, he made the 
acquaintance of some American 
missionaries, in whose somewhat 
dingy retreat he spent many peace- 
ful hours. Here certainly he was 
not put under contribution, and 
the only sacrifice demanded of him 
was that he should abandon the 
picturesque smoothness of fable for 
the harsh squalor of fact. There 
was a pleasant garden, too, attached 
to the mission-house, where he and 
his fellows might sit and smoke 
under a great fig-tree, while the 
missionary and his wife talked 
with them, and strove to lift the 
veil of stolid misapprehension that 
shrouded their understandings. 

So fond was Hanna of this shel- 
tered garden, that I was astonished 
when one day he announced that he 
was going no more to the mission. 
In lieu of the explanation I asked, 
he delivered what appeared to be 
a theme advocating celibacy in 
the priesthood. At first, though 
eloquent, he was incoherent ; but 
at length I perceived that there 
ran disconnectedly through his 
argument a kind of burden or re- 
frain, from which I gathered that 
the kassis? was a good man, and 
that the sitti kassis * was good too ; 
that the kassis gave cigarettes and 
sometimes piastres to the sons of 
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the Habbashe, and that the sitti 
kassis had a pleasant smile, but 
took tea with milk in the after- 
noon under the fig-tree. That the 
kassis was a learned man though 
blind, and knew the sons of the 
Habbashe were good —and was 
always busy with many books, 
which he read and wrote, and 
would put down on benches and 
tables and in the house and forget 
where they lay; and that the 
sittt kassis would go into the house 
to help him, but was giddy and 
restless like a young snake, and 
returning hurriedly, would trace, 
with a smiling eye and unerring 
certainty, tongue-licks in the jam- 
dish and finger-marks in the cream- 
jug, and knew at a glance how 
much sugar had gone from the 
bowl and how much cake from the 
basket ; finally, that the sons of 
the Habbashe were brave and 
honest, and sweet things were 
nice, and he, Hanna, was not a 
slave, but Myrza and Benna were 
stupid like the hyena, and he was 
going to the mission - house no 
more. 

Nor did he, but fell straightway 
into the arms of the Coptic Church 
—into which, indeed, he had ori- 
ginally been baptised—only to find 
once more that disappointment was 
in store for him. The aboona having 
welcomed the lost sheep, upbraided 
him severely for having forsaken 
the oldest Church in Christendom 
for a new-fangled faith, and declar- 
ing that both penance and a sacri- 
fice were necessary to wipe out the 
offence, suggested that ten dollars 
would be an acceptable oblation. 
This was too much for Hanna. 
* Religion is for rich men like the 
Bey,” he said, sadly, when I offered 
to advance the money on his wages; 
“it is too costly for Hanna. I 
knew that at Massowah.” And 
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from that day his enthusiasm 
cooled. 

Perhaps the fact that other 
branches of instruction occupied 
him may have had something to do 
with his backsliding. It was his 
ambition at this time to possess a 
watch, and he had drawn from me 
a promise that, so soon as he could 
read the hour on a clock-dial, the 
coveted treasure should be his. 
Every artifice that native ingen- 
uity could devise was employed by 
him to convince me that he had 
mastered the difficult lesson. I 
lay ill at the time, and the fact 
that my repeater, which had suf- 
fered, in common with every watch 
that had braved a Sudan cam- 
paign, reposed disembowelled in a 
saucer of oil at a jeweller’s in the 
Mouskee, lent Hanna an opportu- 
nity he could not forego. He 
would enter my room and announce 
airily that it was half-past twelve. 
He would bring me a watch bor- 
rowed from a fellow-servant, and 
reading the hour from it, would 
hurry away to return it to its 
owner. I was almost convinced of 
his proficiency when one night I 
sent him to see the time by the 
clock in the hall of the hotel, and 
he returned with the news that it 
was ten o’clock. After several 
hours of sleepless fevered tossing 
on a burning pillow, I roused 
Hanna from his mattress on the 
floor and bid him see how near it 
was to dawn. He announced that 
it was teno’clock. “ Yasalaam!”! 
I cried, “is it no later?” ‘ Wal- 
lahi,”? said Hanna, “the clock 
marks it.” Later, much later, I 
roused him again, but with the 
same result. It was ten o'clock. 
‘Then the clock has stopped,” I 
said. ‘Certainly it has stopped,” 
answered Hanna. ‘Open the 
shutters,” I ordered; and as he 
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obeyed a flood of rosy light gleamed 
through the banana-trees, while at 
the same moment the patter of un- 
shod feet in the corridor announced 
that the hotel was awakening. 
From the first servant passing the 
door I learned that by the clock in 
the hall it was half-past six. 
Hanna was unconvinced ; but later, 
presumably after consultation with 
friends, he inveighed loudly against 
the clock, and protested that al- 
though its “ fingers” had perhaps 
moved, 2t had not altered its posi- 
tion on the wall. The Habbashe, 
he said loftily, were bold and keen. 
They tracked the elephant in the 
forest and the river-horse in the 
swamp, and watched the eye of 
the lion in the thicket, waiting for 
its spring. How should they take 
note of the fingers of a clock, a 
harmless creature, slower than a 
tortoise and cold as a lizard? 
“Shiigl bittal Inglis,” he said, 
with a shrug, in conclusion, as 
though that explained everything. 
“Tt is an invention of the Eng- 
lish. It is not like the sun and 
the moon. They do not lie to the 
sons of the Habbashe.” 

“Shigl bittal Inglis.” The 
phrase was not Hanna’s only, but 
was common enough throughout 
the Sudan, where all Europeans 
—known collectively as Jnglis— 
are understood to be in league 
with the devil. Steam and tele- 
graphy, their handiwork, are all 
sufficient proofs of this, without 
the further testimony of their 
strange practices and wondrous 
costume and uncanny knowledge. 
The expression, which allays appre- 
hensions and soothes the native 
mind, covers everything that is 
incomprehensible, from the steam- 
engine to photography, and from 
Verey’s lights to an eclipse of the 
sun, 
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Up the Nile among these simple 
Sudanese Hanna was in his ele- 
ment. He was at once cook and 
messman, and superintendent of all 
the other servants. When on the 
march he had charge of the com- 
missariat, and travelled perched 
high on his camel amid the camp 
canteen, with the larder and store- 
closet at either knee convenient 
to his pilfering hands. He lagged 
always far behind his comrades, 
and would devour in the course 
of a morning a whole week’s sup- 
ply of sugar, and drain in an hour 
the entire water provision of the 
party; and the movement of his 
camel, surnamed Osman Digna, 
because, like that gentleman, he 
could never be got to the front, 
made a jangling and unmusical 
accompaniment to his languid pro- 
gress, heralding his tardy approach 
from afar, when weary and hungry 
we awaited dinner. The privilege 
of spending money—my money— 
was very dear to Hanna. He 
ruffled with a ludicrous swagger 
among the mild-mannered villagers 
at our halting-places, clinking al- 
ways a heavy bag of reals! wher- 
ever he went, and exhibiting, 
when he wished to pay twopence, 
at least ten pounds’ worth of loose 
silver. 

Catering was now his ruling 
passion. Wherever we stopped on 
the road he would eagerly purchase 
any strange esculents the natives 
had to offer, in such quantities as 
we could neither eat nor carry 
away, but with the hope always 
that I would prolong our stay un- 
til we had sufficiently reduced the 
supply. There existed, too, be- 
tween himself and his fellow-ser- 
vants a conspiracy, not organised 
in any way, but born spontaneously 
of the requirements of the situa- 
tion, to induce me to call a halt 
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at any village which was like to 
yield the nauseous dainties that 
they loved. When, for instance, 
as often happened, we had made 
a short cut across the desert, and 
the camels (which had ploughed 
wearily through the sand, lurching 
and dragging their limbs, and had 
faltered over the hot rocks, utter- 
ing hoarse cries and lifting their 
feet quickly) had scented the river 
at last, and had begun to jog 
along almost cheerfully, the mur- 
murs of my little following took 
the form of a dialogue — unre- 
hearsed no doubt, but none the 
less effective— conducted in loud 
asides intended for my ear. I 
knew always what was in their 
minds, and feigned callousness, the 
better to enjoy their comical dis- 
satisfaction. “It would be like 
the brutality of an Englishman,” 
they thought, “to drag them out 
again into the hot desert, despite 
the delightful possibilities hidden 
in the accommodating little huts. 
To him one village was as another. 
His gross nature could not gauge 
the subtle distinctions between 
sugar-cane cut last week and sugar- 
cane cut yesterday, and niceties of 
quality in castor-oil {for cooking 
purposes] were sealed from his 
Christian palate.” 

As we neared the trees—a long 
straggling grove of palms—Ahbd- 
el-al, a chartered glutton, preda- 
tory by conviction, where sweet 
stuff was in question, remarked 
musingly “that the dates were 
ripe here,” adding with emphasis, 
‘they are the best on the river.” 

Suleiman, his neighbour, who 
was somewhat of a dandy, with a 
neat taste in breech-cloths and 
hair-fat, his only wear, announced 
that this was a rich village. 
“They have a market here,” he 
said, “and articles for sale. They 
are not thieves.” 

“The next village is the worst 
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on the river,” pursued Abd-el-al. 
“There you will see robbers—the 
worst robbers in the country. 
Two years ago I was there.” And 
he proceeded to narrate an ima- 
ginary and incoherent tale of fraud 
through which the turpitude of 
the next village frowned black, 
though intangible. 

A little patch of growing dhurra, 
sheltered from the sun, and well 
watered by a thin muddy stream 
poured from the hidden river, now 
gleamed greenly through the palm- 
trunks in the distance. At this 
Myrza, who had not opened his 
lips for some hours, shouted to 
Bakheet, as though pursuing an 
argument: “And now four days 
with nothing but grain ; the camels 
suffer ; they weaken ; they are ill! 
Unless they have stalks they can- 
not run!” 

Bakheet was half asleep, squat- 
ting on his pack among bedding 
and camp-chairs, his knees drawn 
up to his chin. The suddenness 
of the address nearly overbalanced 
him, but he was equal to the 
occasion. “The Bey’s camel,” he 
acquiesced with respectful melan- 
choly, ‘is very weak. Perhaps he 
will die.” 

Strangers lent their aid willingly 
to this conspiracy of obstruction. 
An Abadi tribesman was squat- 
ting on his heels in the shade of a 
camel-thorn, and of him Saleh, 
the guide, suavely inquired the 
distance to the next village. In 
Saleh’s voice were delicate modu- 
lations, conveying much to the 
native ear, and to whose meaning 
practice had given me a key. 
The Abadi was a stranger from 
up-country, and probably neither 
knew the next village nor cared 
where it was; but he did know 
what was expected of him, and 
was, moreover, attracted by my 
new camel-halters, the sight of 
which roused in him desires that 
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no Abadi can resist. So he replied 
softly that the distance to the 
next village was five or perhaps 
seven hours. 

“Seven hours!” cried Saleh, 
and smiled approval. ‘Come, my 
children, mount, ride on ; ride like 
men. "Tis but seven hours. Ifa 
camel die the Bey is rich. Ride 
in the name of //im, and you shall 
rest to-morrow. Yallah/! The Bey 
will give a sheep for a fantasia.” 
Irkub ya walled® Yallah bel 
Afia.* ’Tis but seven hours, and 
the day is now not hot.” 

Of course, as he well knew, it 
was not tobe. A turn in the path 
had brought us into a circular open 
space, round which were built huts 
shaded gratefully by overhanging 
branches. As we filed into the 
open, many anxious faces were 
turned to watch our approach. 
Old men and young crept out 
timidly from among the trees, or 
raised themselves from sleep in 
shady corners; mat-doors in the 
huts were pulled aside, and the 
forms of half-clad women, naked 
children, and young girls whose 
only garment was a fringed leather 
girdle, crowded forward from the 
dim squalor within. A hundred 
pairs of black beady eyes blinked 
at us in mingled fear and wonder 
from the huts and from amid the 
bushes, and many voices specu- 
lated in low tones on the inten- 
tions of the gayadeen.° 

Another moment brought us in 
view of the river. Before us, in 
a smooth, oily sweep, flowed the 
ruddy current of the Nile, and at 
the sight of the broad stretch of 
brown water the thirsty camels 
bellowed Joudly, and, craning out 
their necks, ran forward, fight- 
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ing against the hands that held 
them. 

In an instant all was confusion. 
The servants slid to the ground, 
and, hanging on to their beasts, 
hissed angrily to make them lie 
down ; half-a-score of villagers ran 
between the river and the animals, 
shouting and waving their arms 
to scare them away; and a dozen 
more hurried up to lift the packs 
from the tired beasts, that they 
might drink without fear of fall- 
ing in to drown, in their blunder- 
ing haste. The camels struggled 
and resisted with loud gurgling 
cries; the men shouted at them . 
and to each other; the women 
squealed in hideous imitation of 
the Zughareet® welcome of their 
more civilised sisters; and the 
little children ran hither and 
thither picking up stray articles 
that fell from the packs, and hav- 
ing no pockets, poor little souls, 
in which to conceal the spoil, were 
promptly detected, caught and 
cuffed and dismissed, and trotted 
off, adding shrill protests to the 
general medley of sounds, 

When the hubbub was at its 
height, a lean hen and a couple 
of goats, startled from placid re- 
search on the river-brink, straggled 
crookedly across the open, throw- 
ing up a little cloud of sand in 
their frantic flight. The sight of 
the meagre quarry scudding off 
into the bushes aroused the demon 
dormant in Hanna, and awakened 
his culinary ambitions. 

“ Milk,” he shouted,—“ milk for 
the Bey, and eggs!” and leaving 
his camel to the care of Bakheet, 
he ran off among the trees calling 
on the Ababdeh’ to aid him in the 
chase. 





3 Mount and ride. 
5 Literally, passers-by. 


6 Shrill ululation by which women of Arab crowds express joy on public 
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But we were not always journey- 
ing on the Nile bank, and during 
our lengthy sojourn at Halfa and 
Dongola, Hanna made himself very 
comfortable, and managed to ex- 
tract a good deal more enjoyment 
from his life than fell to his 
master’s share. He would float 
for miles down the river, on the 
flood, seated astride of a log or an 
inflated goat-skin, with his clothes 
in a bundle on his head, coming 
home leisurely in the cool of the 
evening with some stray party of 
travellers who had lent him a 
mount far down-stream. He had 
delightful bargainings each morn- 
ing with bands of old women who 
eagerly exchanged eggs and milk 
and dhurra-cakes for empty bottles, 
and sat in a row before sunrise in 
our yard making butter in pickle- 
jars. He had elaborate washing- 
days, when he would starch my 
shirts with flour, producing curious 
pie-crust effects; and spent his 
leisure in cutting up ragged silk 
under-garments into pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, of which I stood in great 
need, 

He made acquaintance, too, with 
the English soldiers and sailors. 
At his first introduction to them, 
a group of these worthies, after 
their usual method of propitiating 
a “nigger,” cuffed him heartily to 
see if he would fight. For a 
moment Hanna stood bewildered. 
Then he turned and ran wildly 
towards the bazaar, while the men- 
of-war yelled in frantic derision of 
his cowardice, and called on him 
to return. He returned. In five 
minutes he was seen approaching 
at a steady trot. In one hand 
he brandished a great spear, and 
on his other arm was a shield of 
hippopotamus-hide heavily studded 
with brass. He halted some 
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twenty yards from his insulters, 
and began a war-chant, in the 
course of which he made many 
bitter and painful accusations 
against their families (of whom he 
really knew nothing), which fortu- 
nately they did not understand. 
As it was, the war-chant had its 
advantages, for it enabled my inter- 
vention to be sought before blood 
was shed. 

“The Habbashe do not laugh 
with blows,” was Hanna’s indig- 
nant comment when I explained 
that the affair was a joke. But 
ere long he allowed himself to be 
pacified, and pardoned his assail- 
ants, with whom he speedily be- 
came so friendly as to learn a good 
many words of English. He 
quickly acquired, too, something 
of the ways of his new friends. 
From the sailors he learned to 
make pets. He kept a lizard four 
feet long, tethered by a thong 
round its middle to a stake in 
the Nile bank ; he had a monkey, 
and cherished two chameleons, who 
lived tied by strings to the legs of 
his angharieb!; and he acquired a 
taste for setting a scorpion anda 
tarantula to deadly combat in a 
biscuit-box, hazarding bets with 
his comrades on the result. From 
the soldiers he took a great love 
for music, and became a delighted 
listener to band practice, and to 
“last post,” and would hover 
always on the outskirts of church 
parade. He was an eager attend- 
ant, too, of the concerts held 
weekly in camp, and applauded 
the choruses with enthusiasm ; 
and one morning while he cleaned 
my boots I overheard him singing, 
in a queer broken voice, with the 
husky hesitations of a rusty musical 
box, the burden of a favourite camp 
ditty, which he rendered thus :— 
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“¢ Celloolee kan! bootifee, Celloolee kan 
fa’ 

See lib willee glanma fil? loomberlee 
sqa’ ; 

Wunshee was ’um unkeedoodilum, but 
nowallashee 

P’ay kissee kiss b’el? off’cer fil artil- 
lillee.” 


To appreciate the beauties of 
which version of a popular bar- 
rack-room song, it being necessary 
to know the original, I give it 
without comment :— 


“Cerulia was beautiful, Cerulia was 
fair, 

She lived with her grandma’ in Blooms- 
bury Square; 

She once was my hunkeedoodleum, 
but now, alas! she 

Plays kissy-kissy with an officer in 
the Artillery.” 


So enamoured of English people 
and English ways did Hanna grow, 
that when the time came to leave 
the Sudan and Egypt and return 
to Fleet Street, he was very ready 
to accompany me. He had, in- 
deed, but one misgiving. ‘“ Eng- 
land,” he said, ‘was a very cold 
country, and his friends had told 
him he would be ill.” But when 
I told him we were bound first to 
Stamboul, the country of the 
Turks, he made no further demur. 
Nor did he complain when, off 
Mitylene, we were caught in a 
terrific snowstorm, which forced 
us to beat about the mouth of the 
narrow harbour for twenty-four 
hours, unable to approach the 
port. He sat all day on deck 
abaft the funnel, paying no heed 
either to the frozen slush heaped 
about his feet, or to the chilly 
drip from the cordage above. 
“Cold such as this,” he said, “he 
did not mind. There was always 
snow on the hills in the country 
of the Habbashe. It was only 
the cold of England that he 
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feared.” And in Constantinople, 
where throughout our short stay 
snow and sleet, alternating with 
rain and a bitter wind from the 
Black Sea, chilled us to the mar- 
row despite our furs, he displayed 
the same generous courage and 
indifference. He spent his days 
in the streets, eagerly seeking 
friends of his own nation, and 
whenever he met a black man, 
would accost him first in Abys- 
sinian and then in Arabic, in 
Gallas, or Berberi, or Hadendowa, 
or some other language of the 
Sudan, many of which he spoke 
indifferently, until he hit upon a 
satisfactory medium for the inter- 
change of thought. And not until 
we had left the frozen shores of the 
Bosphorus, down which the bleak 
north wind shrieked as through a 
funnel, did his fears of the English 
climate return. 

But as the Messageries steamer 
neared its destination, and the 
sun grew hotter and the sky a 
brighter blue, Hanna’s spirits 
steadily declined. He sat all day 
on a coil of cable on the foc’sle 
with his head bound up in a thick 
shawl, and with a big box of 
lokoums, purchased in Stamboul, 
on his knees. From time to time 
he would heave a mighty sigh, and 
sadly convey a lump of sweetmeat 
from the box to his mouth, and, 
as he slowly absorbed it, would 
gaze with deep melancholy upon 
his fetich. For he had a fetich, a 
mascotte, that had never left him 
since quite the early days of our 
acquaintance at Massowah, in the 
shape of a picture advertisement 
of Nabob’s pickles, which he had 
mounted in the plush frame of a 
little broken mirror, and carried 
always inside his jacket, fastened 
round his neck by a thong of raw 
hide. 





1 Arab for was. 


2 Arab for in. 
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Except for meals, of which he 
partook very heartily, he rarely 
left his seat; and he showed none 
of the intense interest of former 
voyages in the doings of the crew 
and the machinery, or the occupa- 
tions of the butcher and the cook. 
As we approached the island of 
Syra, whose three sugar-loaf hills, 
covered with snow-white houses, 
gleamed dazzling bright in the sun- 
glow, he was seized with a great 
fit of shivering, which yielded, 
however, to treatment on the ex- 
hibition of one or two boxes of pre- 
serves of new and varied flavours, 
which the islanders brought on 
board for sale. At Naples, under 
the influence of “Santa Lucia” 
and “Bella Napoli” and _ the 
gentleman who imitates a farm- 
yard, he revived. sufliciently to 
make several purchases of coral 
ornaments and a box of nougat, 
and found time, though we stayed 
but an hour in the bay, to have 
his ears pierced and fitted with a 
pair of elaborate tortoise - shell 
rings that had taken his fancy. 
But when the first pleasurable 
excitement attaching to this new 
acquisition had subsided he re- 
lapsed once more into a despon- 
dency, from which I endeavoured 
in vain to rouse him. 

Matters came to a climax in 
Marseilles. I was seated at break- 
fast in the pleasant dining-room 
of the Hotel de Noailles on the 
day after our arrival. It was a 
glorious morning, though with a 
promise of noontide heat rivalling 
that of Cairo in June, and as I ate 
lazily I rejoiced in the cool green 
of the ferns and the soft plash of 
the fountain, and the flavour of 
the bouwillabaisse, and, most of all 
maybe, in the delightful fact of 
being once more on European 
ground after many weary months 
of hardship and suffering in the 
Sudan. Suddenly my happy 
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reverie was rudely broken by the 
abrupt entrance of the Suisse of 
the hotel, followed by half-a-dozen 
scared waiters. ‘ Votre Africain, 
monsieur,” shouted the Suisse, as 
he hurried toward me — “votre 
Africain se détraque. II se taille 
a grands coups de couteau.” 

I received this startling intelli- 
gence with such composure as I 
could command, but with grave 
inward misgivings as to the pos- 
sible conduct of a maniac Abys- 
sinian. ‘‘C’est sans doute sa re- 
ligion,” hazarded one of the waiters 
as I followed the Suisse to the 
hall; and with the view of calm- 
ing their apprehensions and saving 
appearances, I eagerly adopted this 
suggestion, hinting vaguely at mys- 
terious heathen rites. We found 
Hanna seated on the flags in the 
porch, surrounded by a little crowd 
of curious spectators, and engaged 
very gravely and deliberately in 
gashing the thick skin of his 
head with a razor—apparently, it 
seemed, to very little purpose. 
There was, however, evidently no 
cause for alarm. He was merely 
essaying, with but poor success, an 
experiment in primitive phleboto- 
my, for the furtherance of which 
operation he had provided himself 
with the razor, an india-rubber 
drinking-cup, and a box of matches. 

‘‘ Hanna was suffering acutely,” 
he said, with a heavy sigh, in 
explanation of this strange whim. 
In Cairo he had been told by an 
Abyssinian soothsayer that Eng- 
land was a cold country, and that 
its climate would be injurious to 
a son of the Habbashe; and now 
that he had reached England, he 
would of course be very ill. The 


soothsayer had said so, and he was 
a wise man who would not lie. 

To disabuse him of this fixed 
idea, nursed sedulously throughout 
the voyage, that the air of Eng- 
land would be fatal to him, and 
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that now he had reached land he 
must prepare to wrestle with some 
wasting disease, I exhausted in 
vain all my powers of persuasion, 
backed by a lengthy geographical 
disquisition. He admitted, some- 
what reluctantly, that the sun was 
as hot and as bright here as in 
Cairo; he granted that his ap- 
petite was excellent, and that he 
felt as yet no indisposition: but 
he maintained the soothsayer was 
a wise man. He had told Gara- 
bet, whose leg had been cut off, 
that he would die, and Garabet 
died. Therefore when he said 
Hanna would be ill it must be 
true. 

At length I lost patience. 
“Hanna Habbashe,” I cried, “I 
did wrong to take you from your 
thieving and your nakedness at 
Massowah ; I did wrong to trust 
you as my servant. You are as 
ignorant as the Dinkas, you are 
as vicious a3 the camel, you are as 
stupid as the hyena, and your 
wicked heart is as black as your 
face.” 

For a moment Hanna stood 
silent. Then the scowl of sullen 
obstinacy faded from his brow, 
and I saw that I had prevailed. 

“ Hanna’s face is a little black,” 
he said, diffidently, ‘‘ but his heart 
is nice. It is an English heart, 
and white like the Bey’s.” 

From this moment the warnings 
of the soothsayer were forgotten. 
Hanna had no further thought of 
illness; and as in Marseilles he 
found many companions of his 
own colour, the few days of our 
stay there passed pleasantly enough 
with him. Very speedily his ob- 
jections to, and fears of, the rigour 
of English weather disappeared ; 
and when at length, with a biting 
wind blowing in our teeth, and a 
driving storm of sleet and hail 
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stinging our cheeks and eyelids, 
we emerged shivering at daybreak 
from Charing Cross Station into 
the Strand, Hanna turned to me 
sleepily, but with a merry smile. 
“Is this England?” he asked, 
turning up the collar of his 
cloak. 

“This is London,” I said, em- 
phatically. 

“Ah!” said Hanna, with de- 
light. ‘Then we shall see the 
great white Queen.” 

It being obviously out of my 
power to procure for him this 
supreme satisfaction, I sent. him 
as an alternative to the pantomime 
at Drury Lane Theatre, where the 
gorgeous pageantry provided by 
Sir Augustus Harris certainly im- 
pressed him far more deeply than 
aught he could have seen in a 
European Court. It may be said, 
too, that he never knew he had 
been deceived. He was delighted 
beyond measure with this splendid 
entertainment, which he visited on 
no less than six successive nights. 
Each morning he would stand at 
the foot of my bed and give me 
a detailed account of the doings 
of the great Queen (Mr Harry 
Nicholls, I believe) and the King 
her husband, and the brilliant 
courtiers, and the army with glit- 
tering armour of gold and silver, 
and shapely pink legs. He was 
always curious, indeed, to know 
why these troops had not accom- 
panied Lord Wolseley to the 
Sudan, where they would, he 
said, have been so well adapted 
to the pretty little boats provided 
for the carriage of the expedition. 
He was amazed and awestruck by 
the transformation-scene, and would 
describe with bated breath the 
Djinnoun! floating in mid-air in the 
shapes of beautiful maidens, and 
the fountains of coloured flame, 
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and the glittering foliage of gold 
and silver. Some giant attendants 
on the comic monarch, however, 
with big wobbling heads, troubled 
him not a little. Of course he 
could know nothing of the divin- 
ity that hedges round a king ; but 
(and here was an example of the 
danger of a little learning) there 
was in his dark mind, I fear, as he 
gazed on these wicker effigies, a con- 
fused memory of the teachings of 
the papas and the aboona and the 
American missionary. ‘I was not 
afraid,” said Hanna, alluding to the 
three grotesque monsters; “I am 
a Christian, too, like the Bey.” 
I had noticed some months before 
that the contemplation of the three 
huge seated figures at Abou Simbel 
had roused in him feelings of a like 
mixed nature, and I had been at 
some trouble to avoid any discus- 
sion on the subject. But as a 
result of his pantomime experi- 
ences, I have no doubt that when 
Hanna left England he was con- 
vinced that he had basked for 
several days in the sunlight of 
Royalty, and that he had even con- 
tributed, by the payments of him- 
self and his companion at the pit 
entrance, in no small measure to 
the support of the English Crown. 

The pantomime over, I discovered 
that a performance styled Khar- 
toum was being presented at an 
outlying place of entertainment. 
To this I accompanied Hanna with 
a friend, and we occupied a stage- 
box. The hero of the entertain- 
ment, we soon found, was a war 
correspondent, in a helmet and 
khakee suit and shiny patent- 
leather boots. Hanna, very justi- 
fiably, took quite early in the per- 
formance a rabid dislike to this 
personage, who never did any work, 
but passed his time in rhapsodising 
about the dangers of his calling 
and the beauty of his beloved. 
And when the war correspondent, 
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having lain down to sleep, note- 
book, helmet, patent boots and all, 
beside a tinfoil camp-fire in the 
centre of the stage, the Arab en- 
emy, led by a treacherous guide, 
stole on in the limelight and 
searched for him painfully amid 
pasteboard rocks and _ painted 
bushes at the back, and, though 
every one could see him quite 
plainly, failed to discover his 
bivouac. Hanna directed them 
loudly in Arabic to where he lay, 
and shouted to them to go and kill 
him, and abused them roundly for 
fools when they took no _ heed. 
And when, at length discovered, 
the war correspondent arose and 
fought, and after emptying at them 
a thirty-two chambered revolver 
(we counted the shots), dispersed 
some hundred assailants with his 
note-book—a weapon he should 
have thought of sooner—Hanna 
was greatly disconcerted. ‘ They 
are not Arabs,” he said emphati- 
cally, as the discomfited supers 
slunk away into the wings. ‘They 
are not Arabs. They are not even 
Egyptians. Kooluwhowm Ghreeki— 
They are all Greeks.” 

A few days later I escorted my 
protégé to the Zoological Gardens. 
The first object we encountered as 
we entered was an elephant slouch- 
ing placidly along, regardless of the 
burden of some dozen schoolgirls. 
Hanna looked at the great beast in 
silent wonder, and it was evident 
to me that the English rose greatly 
in his estimation at the sight. ‘‘Do 
children tame the Fil here?” he 
said at length. ‘In my country 
we kill him and take his teeth.” 

He hissed at the camels when 
he came to them, making them 
kneel down with much docility, 
despite the warnings of their 
keepers that they were very sav- 
age. He laughed at the brown 
bears, though he expressed wonder 
at the white polar beast. He 
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stood unmoved before the hip- 
popotamus and rhinoceros, and 
blinked lazily at the giraffe, which 
he said was a foolish beast de- 
prived by Eblis of brains. With 
the ostrich, the stork, the pelican, 
and the flamingoes he was familiar, 
and expressed surprise only that 
they should stay where they were, 
in so cold a country. Finally, 
having visited every other object 
likely to interest him in the 
Gardens, I led him to the lion- 
house. 

It was near feeding-time. As 
we entered, in the cage nearest 
the door lay a big male lion, his 
muzzle pressed against the bars. 
From time to time he uttered a 
low whining roar. In the cage 
next to him was a female in a 
state of terrible excitement, now 
rearing herself upright against the 
bars, now dragging herself along 
the front of the cage by her paws, 
now beating furiously at the iron 
door in the rear. 

Hanna stood for a moment 
motionless, watching these two 
brutes. Then he made three 
steps to the door, picked up a 
handful of gravel, and returned. 
“*T know you,” he said—‘“ I have 
known you always. God’s curse 
be on you! Have you come to 
this country too?” and he threw 
the gravel in the male lion’s blink- 
ing eyes. 

After this he refused to stay 
in the Gardens. ‘“ He was not 
armed,” he said, ‘‘and the lions 
might come round by a back way 
and meet him with no weapon 
but a shemseeyé.” } 

When the time arrived at length 
for Hanna to return to Egypt—if 
not indeed to Massowah—a ques- 
tion arose as to the investment of 
his capital. For he was in a man- 
ner a capitalist. He had spent no 
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money for three years, and his ac- 
cumulated savings made a useful 
sum. I suggested various schemes 
for the preservation and increase 
of this little estate, but to all of 
them Hanna, though expressing 
much sensibility of my kindness, 
remained cold. He had a plan 
himself, he said, which he hoped 
I would aid him to put in execu- 
tion. He had observed not only 
in England, but in Cairo and Alex- 
andria, that piano-organs were a 
valuable property, and he expressed 
a desire to purchase some of these 
instruments and carry them with 
him. I raised some objections 
against the plan, urging that he 
himself could only manipulate one 
organ at a time, and that if he let 
out the others they would be very 
liable to injury, or even destruc- 
tion, in those quarters of the Egyp- 
tian towns where their music was 
most appreciated. But this argu- 
ment he cleverly combated, saying 
that he would only hire his pro- 
perty to Greeks, who had wives 
and young children, and whose 
furniture he could hold as a 
mortgage. 

After all, when regarded from 
this point of view, the plan was a 
good one. The cost of a piano- 
organ was about £12, while the 
rent of one in Cairo, said Hanna, 
where they were scarce, was three 
dollars per week. So after some 
diligent search — for the instru- 
ments are chiefly made in Vienna 
—lI discovered an importer in the 
neighbourhood of Hatton Gardens, 
from whom I purchased five in- 
struments, to be delivered on 
board the ship by which Hanna 
was to sail from Liverpool, for the 
sum of £65. 

With these, then, and a fair sum 
of money, and with several suits of 
very fashionable clothes and in- 
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numerable presents from friends 
of all ranks, including a silver- 
gilt repeater-watch and chain, 
which I handed to him in the 
cab on the way to the station, 
Hanna prepared to return to 
Egypt, to seek there his fortune. 

When we were nearing the sta- 
tion I noticed that he was unduly 
agitated, and by cross-examination 
elicited that his desire was to in- 
vest in some boots of a very showy 
red leather, exhibited in the win- 
dows of cheap ready-made dealers. 
It was easy to satisfy so modest a 
taste, and as time permitted, we 
stopped and made the purchase. 

Hanna nursed his new acquisi- 
tions in his arms throughout the 
rest of the drive, and had no 
sooner taken his seat in the rail- 
way carriage than he commenced 
a minute examination of their 
workmanship. As the train 
moved out of the station he rose 
from his seat and stretched his 
body out of the window. 

I hurried along the platform to 
catch his farewell. 

“Ya Bey,” he said, sadly, “ they 
are not like the Suakim boots. 
Those were good. They would 
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have worn for ever. The dealer 
said so.” 

These were Hanna’s last spoken 
words to me, but I have since re- 
ceived a letter from him, so full of 
information that it will doubtless 
be of interest to my readers. I 
therefore quote it verbatim. This 
is the letter :— 


** in CAIRO, 


“Mr Feruncis Scudamore Times 
Special correspondent: En London. 
My Sir I have the honor to be Sir 
verj setfully your obedient servant. 
My Sir I have the plesure to ask 
your in good Hulth. But I am much 
obeliged by yuur kindess. that you 
make me verj useful and I thunke 
you olwys. You mj a great Sir. 
And I am now obedient at Cairo, 
But not yet I did not find work But 
I am verj glod by yuur name sir. if 
you sent a letter for me you con sent 
it in Captain Chercha. But my sir, 
I may have a recve a letter to sent 
me Beneh from you my sir. Biano 
Lanterna' are in good Hulth but my 
sir, one broke liver and bowils run 
away. 

“ Remen yours servant 
,“ Hanya Abyssinian.” 


FRANCIS SCUDAMORE. 
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In the followitig sketch I shall 
carefully avoid referring to any 
of those “ problems of humanity ” 
which I am given to understand 
are now calling for solution. Dis- 
establishment, Land Commissions, 
Education—though I am going to 
a country where men’s minds are 
much exercised by all three—I will 
none of. 


‘‘ Negligens, ne qua populus laboret, 
Parce privatus nimium cavere : 
Dona presentis cape letus hore et 

Linque severa.” 


One fine morning, then, about the 
middle of last September, I booked 
myself and a faithful middle-aged 
spaniel from a London terminus to 
a small station in the mid-west of 
Great Britain, bound for a well- 
remembered spot. which I had 
never yet left without inwardly 
resolving to get back again as 
soon as I could. I was in the 
best of humours at the prospect 
of being once more at my old 
quarters ; and though the railway 
runs through a great variety of rich 
and luxuriant, and sometimes even 
beautiful, scenery between London 
and Shrewsbury, I was impatient 
for the first glimpse of Wales, and 
it was not until we crossed the Dee 
that I felt my holiday had fairly be- 
gun. The change in the aspect of 
the country at this point is com- 
plete. I have crossed the boundary 
farther south without being con- 
scious of any immediate alteration 
in the character of the scenery. 
But on leaving Chester we are 
greeted by nature with a totally 
different countenance—different in 
colour, in form, in the smallest 
details as well as in general effect, 
from the England we have left 
behind us. The prevailing tints 
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now are light green and grey. 
The hills on our left, as we 
speed on our way, are prettily 
wooded : but we miss the dark foli- 
age of the English hedgerow tim- 
ber, the old red brick farm-houses, 
which, covered with crumbling 
lichens, are rather roan than red ; 
the snug villages with the tall 
church tower or spire. In place 
of these we have between the hills 
and the sea small flat enclosures, 
divided very often by walls; and 
everywhere whitewashed cottages 
and houses with slated roofs, im- 
parting an air of coldness to the 
landscape even on a summer day. 
The churches are small, and not 
often visible from the railway. But 
then at every turn on our journey 
we come upon little picturesque 
nooks which compensate for all: 
little pictures done by nature’s 
hand, in which hanging wood, 
moss-covered rock, fretting stream- 
let, and banks of tangled gorse and 
fern are blended together in such 
exquisite confusion that the eye 
could feast on it for ever. These 
tiny glens and dingles greet one 
with increasing frequency as we 
penetrate farther into the country ; 
and of course, on approaching the 
Conway, we are in the immediate 
vicinity of some of the most beau- 
tiful scenery in North Wales. 
Bettys-y-Coed in particular, at the 
junction of the Conway and the 
Lugwy, I have always thought 
one of the loveliest spots in 
the Principality. But our way 
does not lie thither. We run 


straight on, at first through a coun- 
try diversified by many such pretty 
little bits of natural composition as 
we have here described. But by 
degrees it grows wilder and more 
desolate. Swamps and bogs ap- 
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pear on either side of the line, tor- 
menting us with thoughts of the 
sport to be had there in Novem- 
ber, till at last we reach a point 
where just for a little distance the 
country assumes a more English 
look. There is a larger proportion 
of cultivated land, and we see more 
sheep and fewer pewits. Here we 
get out and find a dog-cart in wait- 
ing, which soon conveys us out of 
sight of anything approaching to 
the commonplace, and eventually 
lands us, about seven o’clock, at one 
of the most delightful retreats it 
has ever been our lot to visit. 
Let the reader imagine to him- 
self, lying on a gentle declivity, a 
large low farm-house, which has 
once been a manor-house and the 
residence of a country gentleman, 
approached downwards through 
an avenue of ancient sycamores, 
and shut in on the left by a very 
high stone wall enclosing a large 
old-fashioned garden, and open- 
ing on the right to the stables, 
cow-houses, and out-buildings ap- 
pertaining to its modern character. 
At the end of the avenue an iron 
gate leads into a small courtyard, 
where we descend from our vehi- 
cle, entrance to the front of the 
house being obtained through a low 
postern-door in the garden-wall, 
overshadowed by one of the largest 
of the sycamores, which stretches 
its branches on every side. This 
opens on to a pretty little green 
lawn, divided from the garden by 
a mass of flowering-shrubs, inter- 
mingled with roses and fuchsias. 
Behind the fence are visible some 
dark yew-trees, apple-trees, and 
tall hazel-bushes, while the front 
of the house is here formed by a 
low verandah with glass windows 
running the whole length, and ad- 
mitting us into the dark old din- 
ing-room and sitting-room, where 
many a Welsh cavalier has in all 
probability drank to the health of 
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King Charles and success to the 
White Rose. On this side the 
house is entirely shut in by the 
high wall and the trees; and for 
a weary Londoner, tired of politics, 
tired of controversy, tired of town, 
wellnigh tired of the world, can 
any place of repose be imagined 
more delicious ! 

Brian, who has a strain of the 
Irish water-spaniel in him—“ TI 
make no doubt,” says Mr Thack- 
eray, “that I too am descended 
from Brian Boru,”—Brian is ac- 
commodated in a comfortable 
stable, and I then proceed indoors 
to pay my compliments to my 
hostesses, very unlike the furies 
described by Tacitus, who encoun- 
tered the Roman army when it 
crossed the Menai Straits. They are 
two most courteous, amiable, and re- 
fined women, sisters, who carry on 
the farm together—and there is a 
saying in parts of Anglesey that 
women make the best farmers, 
These two ladies always take in a 
friend or two of their landlord’s in 
the partridge-shooting time, and 
most comfortable do they make 
them, as I can testify. They are, 
one or both, born cooks: and even 
Mr Saintsbury would acknowledge 
that they can dress game to per- 
fection. Perhaps if they excel 
in one thing more than in another 
it is their hare-soup. 

I stayed at this house by myself 
about ten days, shooting partridges, 
in company with Brian and a 
Welsh boy who had “niel Sassen- 
ach,” from ten to five, and return- 
ing home on the late September 
afternoon, when everything is so 
fair, fresh, and sweet. It has 
been in many parts of England a 
very bad season for birds, and this 
part of Wales had _ suffered 
grievously, in so much that over 
a farm where last year I shot twelve 
brace of birds to my own gun 
without any difficulty, I could not 
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now, by dint of hard walking and 
careful shooting, get more than a 
third. Brian had the advantage 
of me in one respect, for he did 
not know it was a bad season, and 
was naturally buoyed up with the 
hope of finding a covey in every 
field we entered ; and I don’t think 
he felt the sickness of hope de- 
ferred at all. It was different with 
myself: for after two or three days 
I began to see plainly that there 
was no chance of making anything 
like a bag, and resolved to find 
what compensation I could, and I 
can always find a great deal, in 
the wild, rough scenery, the 
beautiful air, the mellow sunshine, 
in watching the habits of birds 
and beasts, and in observing the 
manners and sayings of the 
human race. 

After I came home from shoot- 
ing, I used to delight in strolling 
out in the serene September even- 
ing to watch the turkeys going to 
roost in the sycamores, and the 
rooks preparing for rest in the 
little grove of ash-trees beyond 
the pig-sty. Why both turkeys 
and rooks proceed with so much 
deliberation, and are so long in 
making up their minds _ before 
settling for the night, I have never 
been able to discover. I know 
that many birds make what seems 
a very unnecessary fuss about 
going to bed, none more so than 
the rook. But there is no fuss 
or bustle about the turkeys. One 
will sit upon a wall, staring 
straight up into the tree where 
he means ultimately to perch, for 
half an hour at a time, solemn, 
silent, and nearly motionless. 
Whether this is done in obedience 
to any private understanding 
among themselves, which, like 
Sergeant Buzfuz, I am not in a 
position to explain, I can’t say. 
Possibly the turkey, like the Turk, 
may consider it infra dig. to be in 
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a hurry about anything. The be- 
haviour of the rooks is very-differ- 
ent. I have seen two or three 
thousand at a time wheeling round 
and round over the little wood, 
now high in the air, now almost 
touching the tree tops, now right 
overhead, now taking a circuit of 
half a mile or more, and returning 
only to do the same thing over and 
over again a dozen times. Some- 
times they all pitch head first into 
the trees, and you imagine that 
the ceremony is over, when in a 
few minutes out they all bounce 
again with a rush, and collecting 
together in the air resume their 
rotatory movements with unabated 
energy and clamour. 

About this time, too, I used to 
watch the pigs gathering together 
in an open space near the sty, 
moving about restlessly with their 
noses in the air, and apparently 
wanting to ask me what o’clock 
it was. I am very fond of pigs, 
though I still adhere to the habit, 
contracted in early youth, of 
throwing stones at them. But 
not at their dinner-hour. No. I 
think of my own; and am sure 
there must be some secret sym- 
pathy between us which accounts 
for their confidence and famili- 
arity. Presently, as it grows 
dusk, the white owls will be 
seen flitting about the chimney- 
tops and the adjacent trees, sym- 
bols, as they always seem to me, 
of peace, seclusion, and immemo- 
rial repose and tranquillity. And 
then, repeating to myself the ad- 
mirably chosen words of Gray, I 
re-enter the house to prepare for 
the agreeable repast which awaits 
me in the old wainscoted parlour. 

On Sunday I went to the little 
parish church, where the service 
was in Welsh, and where, to judge 
from the attention with which it 
was listened to, the sermon must 
have been a very good one. The 
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Welsh clergy now are indeed a 
very different class of men from 
what they were fifty or sixty years 
ago. Many of them, of course, 
are not Oxford or Cambridge men. 
Their stipends are frequently small, 
and they live in a very plain way. 
But all those that I have met have 
been distinctly men of more than 
average ability, devoted to their 
profession, and exemplary in the 
discharge of its duties. 

I must make some exception to 
the rule with which I started, in 
regard to the aspect of Dissent in 
Wales, though I shall plunge. into 
no controversy. The majority of 
the people, both farmers and la- 
bourers, are Dissenters; but I never 
could find out that they cherished 
any hostility to the Church’s doc- 
trines. I used often to be asked 
into the farm-houses for lunch, or 
to take a “cup o’ tea” in the after- 
noon, and always found the farmers 
very courteous, very easy to get 
on with, and very ready to talk. 
Some of them were educated and 
intelligent men, whose main ob- 
jection to the Church was the un- 
equal distribution of its revenues. 
They would not have understood 
Sydney Smith’s argument at all. 
Others there were, and probably 
these are everywhere the majority, 
at least among such as have ever 
taken the trouble to consider why 
they are Dissenters, with whom 
the question of Orders seemed to 
be uppermost. One old man, a 
Calvinistic Methodist, amused me 
rather by his way of putting the 
question. He said the Dissenters 
were accused of intolerance. But 
that was not so. It was the 
bigotry of the Church which stood 
in the way of reunion. “ You see, 
sir,” he said, ‘they won’t acknow- 
ledge us.” It did not seem to 
occur to him that Dissenters, hav- 
ing repudiated the Church and 
episcopal orders, had begun the 
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quarrel, and were out of court in 
complaining that the Church still 
insisted on them. His way of 
looking at the question reminded 
me strongly of the old poacher, 
who declared that when he was 
in business he never wanted to 
“run up agen the keepers,” if 
they’d only leave him alone. So 
the old gentleman aforesaid would 
have no quarrel with the Church, 
if she would only allow what all 
her formularies condemn, and aban- 
don the chief principle which it 
is her bounden duty to protect. 
If the Church would deny the 
Prayer-Book, and admit that no 
men who “profess and call them- 
selves Christians” can require to 
be “led. into the way of truth,” 
this excellent Nonconformist would 
hold out the right hand of fellow- 
ship to her. It is the old story of 
the fox who had lost his tail. In 
the meantime I had reason to be- 
lieve that a species of practical 
intolerance existed among some 
Welsh Dissenters, at all events. 
I am not, of course, speaking from 
personal knowledge ; but I was as- 
sured that many Nonconformists 
refuse to allow their servants to go 
to church: and that if any of them 
do go, they are informed that next 
hiring-day they will not be re- 
engaged unless they discontinue 
the practice. 

In North Wales generally the 
labourers are boarded by the far- 
mers, and in the neighbourhood of 
my little “nook” receive about 
nine shillings a-week besides. The 
married men get cottages, con- 
sidered to represent a shilling a- 
week more. As a general rule, 
all alike are allowed a piece of 
ground on which to plant a sack 
of potatoes, the farmer finding the 
manure; and sometimes they are 
allowed grazing for one sheep all 
the year round. They are appar- 
ently comfortable and contented. 
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But in many parts of the world 
the working man has a smiling 
face for strangers, which may be 
no index to his real feelings, and 
such may be the case, for what I 
can tell, in North Wales. More- 
over, I have noticed, both in 
Wales and England, that men at 
work in the fields seem always 
pleased to see a sportsman, and 
that if you only have a gun in 
your hand you are certain of 
meeting with a friendly civility 
which you might not invariably ex- 
perience as an ordinary pedes- 
trian. Here, however, there is 
this to be said, that the men 
could not well be rude to an 
Englishman if they wished, as 
very few Welsh labourers speak 
English, and very few English 
visitors understand Welsh. The 
farmers, it is true, will tell you 
that much of this ignorance on 
the part of the peasantry is as- 
sumed, and that they not only 
understand English when it is 
spoken to them, but that some 
among them, at all events, especi- 
ally the boys, could speak it in 
return if they chose. My two 
kind hostesses always maintained 
that the boy I took out shooting 
with me was only shy, and didn’t 
like to talk English before me. 
This, I believe, was partly true ; 
for as he got more used to me, 
he would occasionally volunteer a 
remark in English, as, for in- 
stance, “the pull’s a-shouting ”— 
i.e, the bull’s a-roaring; or 
“you've broken” —i.e., torn — 
“your clothes.” But sometimes 
to very simple questions, requir- 
ing only Yes or No, his replies, 
like some of those I got from the 
labourers, must have betokened, 
I think, a genuine ignorance. I 
asked him once whether he had 
had his dinner; he answered that 
he didn’t know. I asked a man 
in the fields if there were any 
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birds on the farm. He replied, 


*“ To-morrow.” The boy could 
read English well enough; and 
by carrying pencil and paper with 
me, and writing down what I 
wanted him to do, we got on 
nicely. They are taught to read 
English at school, but not to speak 
it ; and probably when addressed 
by an Englishman it is the accent 
and rapidity of utterance which 
perplexes them. 

One very old farmer once came 
out of his house to me in the fields, 
mistaking me for his landlord. I 
said I was only a friend of 
that gentleman; and as he was 
very cordial, I shook hands with 
him, and asked him how he 
was. He understood English well 
enough ; but his reply was partly 
conveyed by signs. He clasped 
his hands across the pit of his 
stomach, and, looking at me earn- 
estly, declared that he was all 
right ‘‘from here up,” at the same 
time regarding the lower part of 
his body with a deep sigh. Very 
amusing scenes would sometimes 
arise from the mutual misunder- 
standings of Welsh and English. 
I was once out shooting with a 
Welsh proprietor when two native 
trespassers were brought before 
him. He could speak no Welsh, 
and the two lads only very broken 
English. He asked who they were, 
who were their parents, and so 
forth. Only half catching the 
meaning of something said by one 
of them, ‘‘ What,” he exclaimed, 
“do you mean to say you never 
had a mother?” ‘ Ah,” said the 
English keeper, in his eagerness to 
show his scorn of Welsh veracity 
rather overrunning the scent, 
“and he wouldn’t tell you if he 
had.” 

Primitive manners and customs 
die hard in such localities. The 
ancient ways of agriculture are 
still cherished. Olose by the house 
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where I was living dwelt two old 
men, bachelors and brothers, joint- 
tenants of a small farm. Last 
summer, for the first time, when 
the grass was ready to be cut, 
there was some talk of using the 
mowing-machine. One of the 
two brothers, a Progressive, was 
strongly in favour of it, and even- 
tually carried the day, whereupon 
the other immediately went to 
bed, and remained there till the 
hay was got in. Dairy-farming 
and grazing are leading industries 
in Anglesey, and the farmers send 
large supplies of store cattle to 
England — Leicester, I believe, 
being one of their chief markets. 
The farmers here take great pride 
in their dairies, the walls of which 
on one estate are often prettily 
inlaid with Minton tiles, at the 
landlord’s expense, with illustra- 
tions suggested by himself. Some- 
times a portrait of the farmer’s 
pretty daughter who superintends 
the dairy has the place of honour. 
Agriculturists have of course been 
hard hit here as elsewhere ; but I 
heard no prophecies of ruin, nor 
anything of land going out of 
cultivation. They probably made 
money in the dear years, on which 
they can now fall back. One 
nice little lady I know very well, 
so small and neat and ladylike, 
and always so prettily dressed, 
who often talked about the past. 
She had a grandmother living, 
when I first went to Anglesey, 
who “had seen the fairies”; but 
the good old dame had seen some- 
thing more substantial than that. 
‘*When my grandmother first came 
to this farm,” said my informant, 
“wheat was six pounds ten a 
quarter, and the men had sixpence 
a-day” (in addition, of course, to 
their board and lodging). “Folk 
could live then,” she naively added. 
I assented to the statement, think- 
ing, however, at the same time, as 
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I glanced at her black silk dress 
and handsome cloth cloak, that 
they could live pretty well still. 
Among the farmers the belief in 
fairies and witches seemed to have 
reached about the same stage as 
the Borderer’s belief in the Black 
Dwarf, so humorously described in 
the introduction to that novel. 
Behind their incredulity, half real 
and half assumed, there lurked in 
a corner of their minds a suspicion 
that there might be something in 
it after all. I was told gravely 
of a reputed witch who lived about 
a mile off in a hut in a remote 
glen—the very spot for such a 
character —that “she was quite 
harmless,”—a piece of information 
which would have been entirely 
superfluous had the speaker not 
believed that there were some who 
were not harmless. My informant 
on this occasion was a man about 
five-and-thirty, who had been edu- 
cated in England, had read ‘ Pick- 
wick,’ and drank ale. If the 
fairies have really got King 
Arthur, Mona is the place, of 
all others, where we should nat- 
urally expect to find them. 
While I was staying in my 
farm-house, indulging in all the 
luxuries of solitude, getting up 
when I liked, going to bed when 
I liked, and rambling about the 
fields all day as long as I liked, 
I too felt in a kind of fairy-land, 
or, rather, very like a lotos-eater, 
careless of mankind, and forgetful 
of all ties, duties, or obligations. 
I quitted that happy, peaceful, 
picturesque retreat with infinite 
reluctance, though I exchanged 
it for all the elegancies of a great 
country-seat full of agreeable com- 
pany, and surrounded by finer and 
bolder scenery than any I had 
left, in the midst of which it was 
still possible to make a good bag 
of partridges even in the present 
season. A favourite beat of mine 
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lies far away on the western ex- 
tremity of the island, where the 
Irish Channel and the Carnarvon- 
shire mountains are visible the 
whole time. I have every year 
had one walk by myself on this 
beat, which takes a very long day, 
and is in parts very rough walk- 
ing, and in average seasons I have 
generally managed to get from ten 
to twelve brace on it. I could 
have done the same this year ; but 
I left off shooting when I had 
got eight brace, thinking that as 
birds were scarce, I was not ex- 
pected to kill many more. But I 
had many more chances. 

The partridge-shooting there is 
very pretty sport, either with a 
spaniel ora pointer. Long narrow 
fields of stubble and turnips run 
up between high “ banks,” as they 
are called here, being really masses 
of stone clothed with fern, heather, 
gorse, and brambles. On ground 
like this it is easy to scatter birds, 
but very difficult to mark them ; 
and I wish for no better sport than 
hunting for a broken covey with 
a good dog among these rocks 
and hollows. Sometimes, if a 
pointer or setter, you catch sight 
of him on the topmost stone, 
drawn up stiff and well - defined 
against the sky-line, the birds pro- 
bably being just underneath him 
among the thick grass and rubbish 
under the stone wall which runs 
round the base of the rock. Hav- 
ing climbed up to him, you then 
have to descend again over the 
slippery stones, with the great pro- 
bability that the birds will rise 
just as you are poising yourself on 
a loose fragment. It requires all 
one’s nerve to shoot well in such 
circumstances. Then at other 
times the keeper will summon you 
rapidly round the corner, to find 
Ponto or Carlo curled round like 
a fried whiting, with his head 
nearly meeting his tail, ina narrow 
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place where there is hardly room 
for him to stand at all. There is 
a brace of birds under that black- 
berry bush. The keeper pokes his 
stick in: out come the birds, and 
twirl rapidly round the steep bank 
to your right. One is stopped 
quickly ; the other you catch just 
as he is disappearing, and are not 
certain whether you have killed 
him or not till Brian, who is told 
off for this particular duty, brings 
him back in triumph. These are 
moments which repay the partridge- 
shooter for many long and blank 
hours in a bad season. 

But a good many birds, in twos 
and threes, have gone towards the 
bog which lies just below, and 
where, God willing, as the Baron of . 
Bradwardine says, we may meet 
with a snipe. Partridges are very 
fond of the dry places in these 
bogs, and we get half-a-dozen 
pretty shots in crossing it, besides 
a snipe and a landrail; and then 
on to some large turnip-fields be- 
yond, whence we hope again to 
drive birds into the clefts and 
crags lying on the other side of 
them. From eight to twelve brace 
of birds killed after this fashion 
are worth ten times the number 
bagged on ordinary ground, whether 
over dogs or not. 

There is only one drawback to 
this sport in Anglesey, and that is 
the number of dogs kept by the 
small farmers. Every little holder, 
with his twenty or thirty acres of 
land, though he owns neither sheep 
nor cow, thinks himself entitled to 
keep two, and sometimes three or 
four, half-starved mongrels, who 
get their living in the fields. I 
was once talking to the tenant of 
the farm where I was shooting, 
when a big dog, not his own, sud- 
denly crossed the road in front of 
us, as if he had just come out of 
the turnip-field I was about to 
enter, and went into another which 
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did not belong to us. I asked my 
friend how he could expect to have 
any game if loose dogs were allowed 
all over the place like that one? 
The man replied, as in excuse and 
pity for the dog, “ Well, sir, it is 
bad ; but you see, poor thing, he’s 
got nothing to do.” This was 
capital—a piece of unconscious 
testimony to the justice of my com- 
plaint which was worth a mine of 
gold. The dog had nothing to do ; 
his owner didn’t want him: there- 
fore he beat all the adjoining fields 
for his amusement, if not for his 
dinner. This is the case with more 
than half the dogs in the island. 
They kill hares in the breeding 
seasons, when the does fall an easy 
prey to them. As likely as not, 
they kill young partridges when 
they have a chance ; and of course 
in marauding over the fields I 
have described, they drive away 
all the coveys. Personally I would 
make some sacrifice for “ the poor 
man’s dog,” but not for the poor 
man’s pack. That is quite another 
thing. It is ridiculous to say that 
a farmer of twenty acres, with two 
cows and a goat, can require three 
or four dogs, or even one dog, for 
his business. One is quite enough 
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for a friend and a companion. The 
rest are kept for poaching, and 
spoiling sport. I have been told 
by many of the large dairy farmers 
in the island that where herds of 
cows are kept, dogs do more harm 
than good. They are of course 
wanted for sheep ; but none of the 
smaller occupiers, who are the 
chief offenders, have any sheep. 
The dogs, as my friend said, have 
nothing to do, and, being idle, get 
into mischief. 

Alas! it is all over now. I 
have had my outing. I looked 
my last on glen and mountain, 
brook and bog, wood and crag, 
from the windows of the Irish 
express, as it rushed past them at 
the rate of sixty miles an hour; 
and now the only consolation I 
can find is sitting in my arm-chair 
recalling all my pleasant experi- 
ences, and living that fortnight 
over again in imagination, as I 
commit my reminiscences to paper. 
I thank my stars that I am able 
todo this. It softens the pangs of 
parting, and makes me even love 
my writing-table for the time being, 
though regarded generally as a 
hard taskmaster. 

Rusticus URBANUS. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE WOMAN QUESTION.) 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MONA MACLEAN,’ 


“Tr is a curious thing,” said a 
friend to me some time ago, “ how 
in all our talk of the evolution of 
the individual, we fail to recognise 
the evolution of the medium.” 

I have often been struck since 
with the truth of the remark. In 
studying a man’s life, even when 
we give ourselves credit for taking 
into account the action of environ- 
ment, we look upon that environ- 
ment as a fixed quantity, and 
fail to recognise that it is develop- 
ing just as surely as the man him- 
self is. Nay, it even happens re- 
peatedly that we give the individ- 
ual credit for the natural evolu- 
tion of the medium in which he 
lives, and, when his surroundings 
change, we say, “ How much he 
has accomplished !” 

This truth seems to me particu- 
larly applicable to the present 
state of the woman question. 
When we reflect upon the great 
improvement in the position of 
women which the last thirty years 
have seen, we are perhaps too 
much inclined to regard it simply 
as a proof of the development of 
the sex, whereas surely, in itself, 
this improvement is not so much 
an evolution as a change of sur- 
roundings. Our girls do good 
work at school and college, they 
win high honours in the field of 
open competition with men, their 
names are in every mouth; but 
did not their mothers and grand- 
mothers do good work before 
them? Woman’s work is more 
varied than it was of old,—more 
exciting, more amusing, more con- 
genial; but, regarded simply as 
work, is it any better? Surely 


the girls who distinguish them- 
selves at Girton are, as a rule, pre- 
cisely the girls who would have 
distinguished themselves at home. 
It is not only their work that has 
improved ; it is not necessarily they 
that have improved ; it is mainly 
the medium in which they live. 

I do not wish for one moment 
to detract from the honour due to 
those who were pioneers in the 
cause of women, who, in the teeth 
of real persecution, asserted their 
right to be complete human beings, 
to “make good the faculties of 
themselves” in obedience to the 
light that was in them. They 
carried their lives in their hands, 
so to speak ; they risked much and 
lost much. The girls who now 
follow in their steps risk nothing. 
They are sure of applause, sure of 
popularity, sure of a welcome. Let 
us give them the credit they de- 
serve; but do they deserve credit 
for the fact that their choice of oc- 
cupation is wider, their life more 
varied, their work ‘more congenial, 
and therefore easier ? 

In an able article on the wo- 
man question which appeared some 
time ago, the writer stated his 
conviction that the freedom which 
women at present enjoy is simply 
an instance of altruism on the 
part of the men. When the pen- 
dulum swings back, and altruism 
goes out of fashion, it was argued, 
women will once more betake 
themselves meekly to their distaffs. 

The writer, no doubt, overstated 
his case, ignoring the fact that 
sluice-gates are more easily opened 
than shut, and forgetting that, 
on any computation, the relation 
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which women bear to men is not 
precisely that which domestic ani- 
mals bear to both. At our worst 
and weakest we have at least the 
power of making ourselves un- 
pleasant ; and history tells us that 
long before the days of “altru- 
ism” and “ woman’s rights ” secret 
poisons were in demand for unruly 
husbands. Still it is good for us 
to hear the other side, and few 
thoughtful women will be inclined 
to underrate the part which men 
have played in bringing about 
the so-called “emancipation” of 
women. It is probably true that 
at the present moment the whole 
aspect of the woman question 
is a proof rather of the evolution 
of the men than of the women in a 
community ; for, when all is said, 
we are bound, as women, to re- 
member that the ultimate physical 
power lies with the other sex. I 
know it is the custom at present 
to ignore this truth ; but I can see 
no reason for ignoring a fact, the 
existence of which lies at the root 
of the chivalry of men, just as its 
recognition lies at the root of all 
we call womanliness in women. 
If it is essential to a lofty and 
ideal relation of the sexes that the 
man shall lay down his physical 
power, it is surely equally essential 
for the woman to recognise the 
fact that he has laid it down. 
Only on this understanding does it 
seem to me possible for women to 
share men’s work without sacri- 
ficing all that makes womanhood— 
as distinct from mere humanity— 
worth having. 

But while the medium develops, 
it is of course impossible for the 
individual to stand still. When 
the habitat of a plant is changed, 
one of two things happens: either 
it dwindles and dies; or it accom- 
modates itself—perhaps with con- 
siderable modification of structure 
and function—to the new con- 
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ditions ; and when we deliberately 
move a plant into new surround- 
ings, we do our best to minimise 
the change as much as possible 
until the plant has had a chance so 
to adapt itself. 

The comparison is obvious. A 
change of almost unexampled ra- 
pidity has taken place in the 
position of woman, and she is 
adapting herself to it, not without 
the manifestation of many crudi- 
ties and misconceptions which, de- 
servedly perhaps, bring a sneer to 
the lips of the unscientific. The 
wise man recognises that it would 
be against all reason and experi- 
ence to expect such an adapta- 
tion to take place in a moment. 
Enough, he says, if it is coming 
about at all, however slowly. 

And yet one cannot but feel 
with some regret that what we 
women are mainly striving after 
at the present moment is not 
more perfect adaptation, but only 
a greater change of surroundings. 
Most loyally, as I have said, do 
I give honour to those whose self- 
denying exertions have enlarged 
the sphere and the horizon of their 
sex,—-who have revolutionised the 
medium in which, as women, we 
live; but are we not nowadays 
following their lead too much aw 
pred de la lettre? Is our good and 
laudable demand for more free- 
dom, further privileges, not be- 
coming to some extent a matter 
of habit? Are men not partly 
justified in maintaining that we 
“‘ grow hot over wrongs that have 
long ceased to be, and argue as 
we might have done before there 
was any Married Woman’s Pro- 
perty Act, or other amelioration ” ! 
No doubt there are still some 
things which we are entitled to 
ask from the other sex; but is it 
not amazing that we have got so 
much? Surely now what we want 
most is to rise to the full stature of 
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the advantages we possess ; surely 
now the duty next to hand for most 
of us is not to develop the medium, 
but to develop the woman. 

A tangled skein is this woman 
question of ours in the present 
day!—a skein that well may 
baffle the wisest, the most liberal, 
the most patient. What is needed 
to set it right? One thing only— 
good and capable women. Let 
them call themselves what they 
will—doctors, or lawyers, or dress- 
makers, or cooks ; only let us have 
them. Surely the two doctrines 
which most need to be preached 
to the girls of the present day 
are these: 1. Choose work that 
is beneath you rather than work 
that is above you. 2. Take the 
work that comes to hand, and do 
it with all your might. It is not 
by opening up new spheres that 
you will best improve the position 
of women ; it is by filling ably the 
sphere that you are in. 

Trite doctrines, no doubt, old 
as humanity itself ; and doctrines, 
moreover, which have often been 
used to bolster up abuses. Thirty— 
twenty—years ago, I believe, many 
women were justified in ignoring 
such aphorisms. ‘There is another 
side to the question,” they said ; 
and by word and deed they stated 
the other side nobly. But now 
that it has been stated, now that the 
point has been gained, may we not 
thankfully go back to the simpler, 
more lovable virtues? As regards 
the medium, there is no longer any 
need to fear. The ball has been set 
rolling, and will run of itself. Let 
us leave for a time the education, 
the development, the purification, 
of men, and try to develop ourselves. 

But here I shall be told that no 
doctrine is so dangerous to preach 
as the duty of self-development, in 
that it leads to priggishness and 
self-consciousness, and all the faults 
we are most anxious to avoid. 
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In self-defence, let me fall back 
on my well-worn metaphor, If 
we want a plant to attain the 
highest perfection of which it is 
capable, we do not twist and bend 
its stem and snip its petals in 
accordance with our artificial idea 
of beauty: we plant it out in suit- 
able air, at a suitable temperature, 
among suitable surroundings, and 
leave it to Mother Nature. The 
metaphor plays me false in one 
respect, for the plant has but one 
medium—its world of physical sur- 
roundings. When, on the other 
hand, we are considering human 
beings, a new dimension is intro- 
duced ; for the human being has 
two mediums: first, that of which 
I have spoken already—the me- 
dium of outward things, which is 
ours by necessity ; and, second, the 
medium of thought and imagina- 
tion, which is ours by choice. 
Who does not know that the 
second has a more real influence in 
developing character than the first? 

So, surely, the one obvious un- 
questionable duty in this puzzling 
woman question is to place the 
growing thing, the girls—ay, and 
the women, if these be fortunate 
enough to be growing still !—in 
an atmosphere of pure and noble 
thoughts, of lofty aspirations, and 
then to leave the result in the hands 
of Eternal Law. Can any one fear 
that this will tend to produce prig- 
gishness and self-consciousness ? 

But however mistakenly we may 
strive after self-development, the 
struggle is yet to my mind a more 
edifying one than our present 
blatantly expressed desire to in- 
fluence the other sex. Let us do 
it by all means—nay, we cannot 
help doing it, for good or evil, any 
more than they can help influenc- 
ing us—but why counteract our 
own efforts by assuring them in 
every periodical that we mean to 
do it? It is not the friend who 
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says, “I intend by precept and 
example to exercise a salutary in- 
fluence over you,” who awakens in 
us a feeling of meekness and doci- 
lity; and I cannot see why we 
should expect the same principle 
of action to be more efficacious 
when the two sexes instead of two 
individuals are concerned. If it 
be true that, “beyond and above 
all that we may do, is that which 
we may be,” it is yet more true 
that what we may say—and par- 
ticularly what we may say about 
ourselves—is of no consequence at 
all. One is tempted sometimes to 
think that we women are forget- 
ting altogether the words of our 
poetess and priestess :— 


**A woman cannot do the thing she 
ought, 

Which means whatever perfect thing 
she can, 

In life, in art, in science, but she fears 

To let the perfect action take her part, 

And rest there: she must prove what 
she can do 

Before she does it, prate of woman’s 
rights, 

Of woman’s mission, woman’s function, 
till 

The men (who are prating too on their 
side) cry, 

‘A woman’s function plainly is. . . to 
talk.’” 


And again :— 


‘* We want more quiet in our works, 

More knowledge of the bounds in 
which we work ; 

More knowledge that each individual 
man 

Remains an Adam to the general race, 

Constrained to see like Adam, that he 
keep 

His personal state’s condition honestly, 

Or vain all thoughts of his to help the 
world, 

Which still must be developed from its 
one 

If bettered in its many.” 


And now some young scientist 
will remind me ruthlessly that by 
using the word “ evolution” I have 
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cut the ground from under my own 
feet — that “trying to develop 
ourselves” is like trying to push 
on the locomotive that carries us, 
that Nature makes no leaps, and 
that, slowly as women have de- 
veloped throughout the ages, so 
slowly will they develop to the 
end. 

I am not learned enough to 
refute the objection, but I should 
like to quote in answer to it a few 
words which a great man spoke to 
me some years ago. 

“On this subject of evolution,” 
he said, “three things seem clear 
to me :— 

“1, That, as a rule, Nature has 
worked slowly and imperceptibly, 
leaving behind traces of the links 
in the chain. 

“2. That there have been from 
time to time periods of exceptional 
activity, when development has 
advanced with a rush, and some 
of the links have been lost. 

“3. That in one such period 
of exceptional activity man was 
evolved.” 

Is it too sanguine to hope that 
the present age, with all its fever- 
ish unrest, its mistaken ambitions, 
its false estimate of intrinsic 
values, may yet prove to be an 
age of exceptional activity for 
woman, not only as regards the 
comparatively accidental charac- 
teristics of the medium in which 
she lives, but also as regards the 
essential characteristics of herself ? 

Do we need a new revelation to 
tell us that such a hope can never 
be realised through our scrutinis- 
ing the faults of others, and loudly 
proclaiming ourselves the con- 
science of the race? The woman 
question, with all its special fea- 
tures, is subject to general, eternal 
laws; and the experience of the 
ages has surely taught us that he 
who would save his fellows can 
only do it by consecrating himself. 
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AT no time of our national life, 
perhaps, has there been so much 
importance attached to the public 
schools, which are one of the 
greatest and most interesting of 
English national institutions, as 
now. It may be that the con- 
tinual increase of the class which 
desires its boys to be educated in 
that way, either because of its ex- 
cellence or because of the pride of 
bringing up their boys along with 
the offspring of the highest classes, 
which is so strong among the new 
rich, rouses ever a greater and 
greater curiosity on this point ; or 
it may be—a motive which tells 
very strongly with the popular 
writer, if not always with the 
reader — because they are very 
easy to write about: but certainly 
the amount of articles and even 
books written about Eton, Harrow, 
and the other great schools has 
been very great during the last 
twenty years. Ourious delusions 
exist about them, in the face of all 
this information ; but yet there is 
no reason why we should not all 
know familiarly enough the course 
of life which is led there, and 
which commends itself so warmly 
to all who have been trained in it. 
In the first place, they are pecu- 
liarly, even narrowly, English. 
Scotland knows them (except by 
recent importation) as little as 
France or Germany. Their rule 
and principles are unknown else- 
where. That the sons of gentle- 
men should be trained by gentle- 
men more or less of their own con- 
dition, understanding their special 
needs and duties, and that from 
their childhood they should be 
treated like gentlemen, — taught 
first of all the laws of honour, and 
that a man, even if only ten years 
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old, must be true to his word, and 
governed by the unwritten laws 
of that noblest aristocracy, the re- 
gulations which noblesse oblige and 
gentle blood demands, —is their 
special pride and distinction. It 
would be presumption and folly to 
pretend that the love of truth is 
not inculcated in others—in all the 
schools of England,—but in those 
in a special form and noble way. 
The teaching itself is a different 
matter. We do not pretend to 
distinguish what shades of better 
and worse may be in this respect 
between one or another. There is 
a general level nowadays which 
none can fall beneath, and some 
rise above. And Eton especially 
has its ranks of masters always 
replenished with the best of the 
young scholars from the Univer- 
sities year by year—than which 
we suppose no more successful 
way of procuring the best teaching 
is known. But the thing which 
distinguishes it and its fellows 
from all public schools elsewhere 
—from the Lycées of France and 
the Gymnasiums of Germany, and 
from all other High Schools and 
Academies known—is that teach- 
ers and taught are of the same 
class, and understand each other 
to the tips of their fingers. 

The pedagogue has never been 
very highly thought of, though 
everybody allows theoretically the 
importance of his office. The 
schoolmaster in general has sprung 
mostly from among the poor, as 
the clergy have done also in every 
case but that of England, and, per- 
haps, only not in England for the 
last hundred years. This is to say 
nothing against the schoolmaster ; 
but it has put him in many cases 
in a very false position. He has 
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had to train the minds and thoughts 
of many youths who looked down 
upon him as much as, or more than, 
they looked up to him, with ex- 
cuses for his deficiencies even when 
with admiration for his learning. 
He was an inferior in the homes 
of his pupils—except when he was 
an equal feeling himself superior 
to the native class from which he 
sprang—out of it everywhere, and 
‘neither in one place or the other 
properly acclimatised. 

But this feeling does not exist 
in the great English public schools. 
The masters are almost entirely if 
not of the same rank as their pupils 
(for there are no dukes among them 
that we are aware of), yet of the 
same class according to modern 
fashions — trained in the same 
habits, with the same manners, 
the same standard of social vir- 
tues, in all essential points the 
same mode of life. An English 
duke can be no more than a gen- 
tleman, be he ever so great. And 
that his son’s tutor should neither 
be the son of a peasant on his 
estate, nor of a tradesman whom 
he patronises, nor a meek priest, 
or even an imperious priest, re- 
garded only for his office, excused 
or smiled at in other matters—but 
a gentleman trained more or less 
like himself, more, not less, fa- 
voured than himself in preliminary 
education, is an advantage which 
it is difficult to exaggerate. The 
tradition of gentle birth and train- 
ing is not of universal efficacy. 
Some boors and brutes come from 
the oldest blood, some of the 
noblest specimens of humanity 
from the lower. But when we 
consider the race we must take 
the average, the general level of 
humanity. And there is no doubt 
that on these this tradition tells. 
It is of infinite consequence, at 
least in its effect upon the youth 
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of the country; and a great deal 
of the true distinction of English 
gentlemen has no doubt come from 
the fact that they are taught and 
trained by men born in the same 
atmosphere, contemplating the 
same aims, and bound by the 
same inner code of laws and 
manners as themselves. There is 
no doubt that the growing ac- 
quaintance with this fundamental 
difference has had a great effect. 

There are many in whom the 
name of Eton rouses old preju- 
dices and prepossessions — many 
who believe quite erroneously that 
the carelessness of old has sur- 
vived there against all the quick- 
ening of the new—as there are 
also many to whom it is the sym- 
bol of all that is noblest in the 
training of young life, and all 
that is most happy and blessed in 
schoolboy days. We will neither 
combat the one nor add, as there 
are so many to do, to the ap- 
plauses of the other. To ourselves 
Eton means a series of golden 
years, the best in life. God bless 
the old School !—the happy law, 
the youthful honour, the sound 
public sense, the grace of boy- 
ish courtesy, that are its very 
breath and being. The theme is 
too tender and too dear to many 
of us to bear dwelling upon. We 
believe that, with all the changes 
which the new views of the time 
in respect to education demand, 
and which have been rigorously 
complied with, not to the approval 
of all who love Eton, its essential 
character remains what it always 
was. 

An Eton master, or assistant- 
master, as all are called except the 
Head, had for a long time a 
special place to himself in the 
world. The very fact, perhaps, 
that Eton was not in the first of 
the educational struggle and move- 
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ment, preserved to it the class of 
the urbane and accomplished man 
of the world, often an excellent 
scholar, almost always a man 
known for his own character and 
individuality, never a mere peda- 
gogue. In these days the young, 
keen University element was not 
conspicuous, or else it was so 
tempered by its Etonianism that 
it produced little or no change 
in the character of the group of 
men who knew everybody, saw 
everything in their own country, 
and had their full share of 
political and social life, in ad- 
dition to their work, which has 
always that great attraction and 
advantage, a large and legitimate 
portion of holiday attached to it. 
These men preserved the tradi- 
tional character of the School better 
than the cleverest of teaching 
machines could have done. Their 
classics were always good, their 
sense and feeling still better, and 
there was a breadth of life in them 
which counteracted perhaps (what 
would now be called) the narrow- 
ness of their stalwart tenets of 
Church and King. In those days 
mature manhood, experience, and 
knowledge of life were held of 
the highest importance in the 
training of men. 

The master whom Eton has 
lately lost, and whose memorial 
it is our desire, with what force 
we can, to set up in these pages, 
Edward Hale, was in character 
and nature one of the elder 
group, while in sentiment and 
feeling he belonged entirely to 
the younger world. He came 
to Eton, one of the first who 
were not Eton bred, in 1850, in 
a day when we all thought our- 
selves at the head of a noble revolt 
against the errors of the past, just 
as our successors do now. He was 
only twenty-two, fresh from Cam- 
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bridge, an Emmanuel man, full of 
Maurice and Kingsley and Christ- 
ian Socialism, and the determina- 
tion to make this world a better 
world. We do not know if it is 
partiality ——no doubt there was 
much that was conventional and 
stilted in that movement, as in all 
movements — but it seems to us 
there was more generosity, more 
breadth and nobleness of aim, in it 
than in much that has succeeded, 
—less of the school; much more of 
the largeness and atmosphere of 
humanity. For one thing, it was 
warmly Christian, which is the 
great thing of all. It aimed at 
making Christian men, not prigs 
or doctrinaires. Mr Hale was all 
new, all fresh, and a little heter- 
odox in the old-fashioned world 
of Eton: a Liberal in his political 
opinions, and not even a classicist, 
though that was still the way of sal- 
vation. The mathematical branch 
had just been instituted in the 
school, under the headship of the 
Rev. Stephen Hawtrey, a most well- 
known Eton character and patri- 
arch, and Mr Hale’s appointment 
was that of a mathematical master. 
But notwithstanding these diver- 
gencies from the old type, and the 
novelty and freshness of him alto- 
gether, he yet belonged more dis- 
tinctly to that type than to that of 
the schoolmaster of to-day. He 
was a man of the world, full of 
interest in everything. Eton was 
the centre of the world to him, as 
it ought to have been; but it was 
not the whole world. He lived not 
in his study or pupil-room alone, 
but in a larger atmosphere which 
embraced them. 

The new has many differences 
from the old. We have lived to 
see a great quickening of public 
interest in Education so-called, or 
at least in schooling and the arts 
of communicating instruction: and 
22 
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all the methods are to be seen at 
Eton as in other places. There 
are masters whose delight it is 
to cultivate, almost as if in a 
hot-house, with sedulous observa- 
tion, intercourse, and influence, the 
characters, as they think, of the 
boys under them, uniting a kind 
of maternal, half-feminine inti- 
macy and tenderness to the ruder 
bonds; and there are some to whom 
the other form of life, as prized 
and followed at the present day, 
the athletic side, is everything, 
pursued and maintained not onl 

for the honour of the School (so 
esteemed), and the successes that 
count so much in the present phase 
of English life, but because they 
honestly believe, and with reason, 
that these manly sports force out 
much worse things from the minds 
of the unintellectual, and that the 
grossest temptations of youth are 
blunted to those who know by ex- 
perience that the body must be 
kept in subjection even for the 
sake of pleasure. Both these types 
flourish amid a small community 
of men entirely absorbed in the 
training of boys, and taking but a 
modified interest in anything save 
that all-important nurture of youth. 
The new University man, of 
course, abounds also, who has not 
yet had sufficient knowledge of 
life to be himself aware what his 
higher faculties or duties are, and 
who is only a schoolboy of a larger 
growth, thinking chiefly how to 
encourage other schoolboys to gain 
the prizes he has himself so lately 
won. Perhaps the influences of 
such a place, the pressure of the 
young life, all so undeveloped, so 
full of possibilities, has an effect 
in limiting the growth of the men, 
almost all young, who are its guides 
and leaders, keeping up an atmos- 
phere of artificial youthfulness, 
and diminishing everything that 
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does not tell more-or less upon the 
progress and instruction of the 
boys. 

In such a sphere it is impossible 
to overestimate the importance of 
a man who has altogether out- 
grown this youthful phase, which is 
in its nature entirely modern, and 
proceeds from the over-importance 
which every influence around us 
helps to give to mere teaching, 
or we may even go further, and 
say mere training,—the conscious 
influence put forth by one human 
creature upon another, It is the 
fashion of the time to think that 
everything is in that. But it is 
not the old tradition of the Eng- 
lish school, nor is it, we think, the 
highest inspiration. After all, to 
be brought up by and among men 
is the best—men full in all the in- 
terests of the world, not either 
cloistered or confined within schol- 
astic limits. It was Mr Hale’s 
great distinction that he was this. 
He was the genial father of Eng- 
lish life, not so overwhelmingly 
devoted to his children as to cut 
off his own individuality, not femi- 
nine in any absorption of sym- 
pathy : but all the more a tower of 
strength on that account, an inde- 
pendent mind, ready to bring its 
native powers and long experience 
to every problem, clearing away 
all that was unimportant, cutting 
to the root of the matter, with 
eyes always sympathetic but never 
sentimental, dispersing the unreal, 
helping the true. He was not an 
athlete, though he loved his boys 
to win a race and bring the glories 
of another cup to the house. He 
was not in any exclusive way a 
scholar, though ready to rejoice and 
triumph in every literary success. 
He was a man, an Englishman, 
entering into every sphere of life, 
eager in politics, full of books, read- 
ing everything, as far as was pos- 
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sible seeing everything, taking his 
part wherever he was. His smile, 
his ready joke, the kindness that 
seemed to ray out from him like 
an atmosphere, pervaded the whole 
school. Old Hale, Badger Hale! 
The merry nickname, in itself 
almost always a sign of kind- 
ness, always evoked an answer- 
ing glow of pleasure and kind- 
ness in old boys and new boys 
alike, amid all the wonderful sub- 
divisions of that youthful crowd. 
There were many masters of whom 
the boys stood in more awe. There 
were many whose attainments were 
greater in the strait limits of pro- 
fessional life: there was none who 
was more, scarcely any who was 
so much, a man in the midst of 
those overwhelming influences of 
youth. Through all these he pre- 
served always the large and natural 
proportions of manhood, unexag- 
gerated, unspecialised. He loved 
London and his club, and the mur- 
mur of all that was going on: it 
troubled him if there was a new 
book talked of which he had not at 
least dipped into: he even read 
the serials as they ran, and kept 
himself going with half -a-dozen 
stories. And he knew everybody 
about a world which was always 
cheerful in his eyes, of which he 
always hoped and thought the 
best. From Bond Street or the 
Park to the familiar High Street 
of Eton he could not walk a dozen 
steps without encountering afriend; 
at every railway station, whenever 
he took a journey, he met some- 
body he knew. He was every- 
body’s trustee, adviser, helper, the 
guardian of the poor, both for- 
mally—for he held that office in his 
parish—and unoflicially, to every 
one who called upon his aid. He 
was one of the local political leaders 
on Mr Gladstone’s side, until that 
statesman entered upon the erratic 
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career which ended his political 
life, when Mr Hale became a steady 
and useful Liberal Unionist. With 
all these charges, and many more, 
upon his head, his fall was like 
that of a great tower in the little 
place where he had been a shadow 
from the storm to many for forty 
years. There is a new opening of 
sky behind every such great re- 
moval, but the light is chill and 
terrible to mortal eyes. 

Mr Hale’s sphere in the School 
was that of science, which he loved. 
For a long time he had been chiefly 
concerned with the Army Class, 
which was specially congenial to 
him, for he came of a race of 
soldiers and sailors, and all his 
traditions were of that strenuous 
and militant life, while at the 
same time the association with 
those young men, about to be 
scattered to every corner of the 
globe in the service of their 
country, added to the breadth of 
his sympathies with every spot of 
ground on which Englishmen lived 
and died. He had one of the 
largest houses in Eton, always 
overflowing with boys, always well 
to the front on field and river, and 
warmly attached to the genial, 
humorous house-master, the twin- 
kle in whose eye made many a 
small heart rise with a conscious- 
ness of punishment averted. The 
name of Badger Hale, by which 
he was everywhere known, arose 
from the fact that he was very grey, 
almost white, quite early in life, and 
presented the curious sight of an 
almost white head and black beard. 
The nickname remained when 
the beard had also become grey. 
An impudent little person in his 
division asked him once, while the 
form listened with tremulous de- 
light, ‘Is it true, sir, that badgers 
flourish in ” we do not remem- 
ber what degree of cold or warmth. 
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“Oome to me at one, my boy, 
and we'll talk it over,” said with 
a twinkle the genial master. Com- 
ing at one means many dreadful 
things to Eton ears: it meant 
nothing in this but a tug at the 
boy’s ear, and a word of humorous 
advice. In India, in Australia, 
in Africa, in every corner of the 
world, men meeting in all manner 
of wild or dangerous places will 
have told stories to each other 
within the last three months, with 
a smile on the lip but water in the 
eyes, of Badger Hale. 

We have said he had been a 
Christian Socialist in his early 
days, and a volunteer in the 
Working Men’s Colleges and night- 
schools which that movement 
brought forth. He had also a 
place in the very different circle 
surrounding the poet - painter 
Rossetti, and was among those who 
read in MS. the poems which 
were buried in the grave of the 
poet’s wife, although they came to 
light again in after-years. Thus 
his acquaintance embraced the 
innermost walks of literature as 
well as the more thickly trodden 
paths of life, and it did not fail 
among later writers, with whom he 
had many friendships. The last 
public place in which he appeared 
was Lord’s cricket-ground, at the 
Eton and Harrow match, which, 
as everybody will remember, was 
played, and drawn, in the most 
unfavourable weather. He had 
probably not missed that function 
for all his forty years at Eton 
above once or twice. It had been 
damp and dreary, and it was re- 
membered that he was not so lively 
as usual on the way home. It was 
appropriate that this should have 
been the very last scene in which 
he was seen of men: for the charm 
of that meeting is that it brings 
together old Etonians from all 
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quarters to compare the feats of 
the old with the youthful prowess 
of the new. Mr Hale never rose 
again from the bed to which he 
went tired on the damp evening 
of that disappointing day. Fora 
time nothing was feared, though 
he had in previous years experi- 
enced several serious attacks of 
similar illness, and his doctors 
knew there was a weak spot in 
him. All seemed to go well, how- 
ever, for several days, and his re- 
covery was confidently expected, 
when suddenly this weak point 
was touched, and no further hope 
remained. He lived for some 
thirty-six hours after, in great 
self-possession and peace, receiv- 
ing the holy communion with his 
family, and leaving with them 
every tender word and farewell 
that could soften their lot. One 
of his last acts was to put together 
the hands of an affianced pair, over 
whom a few days later he was 
to have pronounced the marriage 
blessing: by no ritual, with no 
nuptial pomp, could that blessing 
have been more solemnly or touch- 
ingly bestowed. The great boys’ 
house, with all its commotion of 
young life, will soon change hands, 
and another and younger man step 
into the vacant place. It is one of 
the special pangs of such a position 
that the home of many years must 
necessarily be closed upon the wife 
who has ruled it, and who now sits 
there alone, in a noble serenity and 
patience, waiting for the moment 
when the ever-open hospitable doors 
must be shut upon her, and upon 
the children born within them. 
The loss of such men, however, 
let us remember, can never be 
made up for by any sharpening 
of mere teaching, by any quicken- 
ing of modern lessons, or devices 
of the School Board, polished up 
for the ube of a higher class. We 
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cannot make schoolmasters like Mr 
Hale; but he would not probably 
have satisfied the School Board. It 
ought at least to be fully acknow- 
ledged, and especially among the 
class themselves, that the breadth 
and manly naturalness of his kind 
do more for a future generation 
than all the improved machinery 
of teaching. The young ones push 
out the elder men, by nature in 
many cases, but sometimes with 
the vehemence of a principle, which 
thinks of nothing but the addi- 
tional keenness as an implement 
of the recently sharpened and 
polished weapon. It is a great 
mistake in many ways, in none 
more than in the world of educa- 
tion. The experience, the com- 


posure even, if we may so call it, 
the comparative indifference of 
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age, is a great addition, and one 
that can least of all be dispensed 
with in a public school. The ma- 
tured mind, which is beyond the 
starts of panic, and knows by ex- 
perience how much more to be 
trusted is the even tenor of the 
general than the occasional dis- 
turbances of boyish extravagance, 
or the bad moments that some- 
times occur in the management 
of a surging, seething world of 
humanity, even in childhood—is 
an almost fatal loss to any kind of 
government. A public school, above 
all, wants that steadying element. 
No young man could have held the 
place which Mr Hale did in Eton : 
nothing but a great tree, nourished 
by many snows and summers, can 
give such strong support or cast 
such grateful shade. 
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DENNY'S DAUGHTER. 


Denny’s daughter stood a minute in the field I was to pass, 
All as quiet as her shadow laid before along the grass ; 
In her hand a switch o’ hazel from the nut-tree’s crooked root,— 
An’ I mind the crown o’ clover crumpled under one bare foot. 
For the look of her, 
The look of her 
Comes back on me to-day ;— 
With the eyes of her, 
The eyes of her 
That took me on the way. 


Though [I seen poor Denny’s daughter white an’ stiff upon her bed, 
Yet I be to think there’s sunlight fallin’ somewhere on her head. 
She'll be singin’ Ave Mary where the flowers never wilt,— 
She, the girl my own hands covered with the narrow daisy-quilt .. . 
For the love of her, 
The love of her 
That would not be my wife ;— 
An’ the loss of her, 
The loss of her 
Has left me lone for life. 


Morra O'NEILL. 
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CLUB-HOMES FOR UNMARRIED WORKING MEN. 


MALTHUS says, that to prevent 
men roaming about like savages in 
search of food they must have a 
home. Had he been a prophet, 
we might have concluded he was 
alluding to the rise of tramps, 
whose numbers are largely aug- 
mented by recruits from the ranks 
of those who start in life without 
attachment to any kind of prop- 
erty. Such is the case of the 
unskilled labourer. At eighteen 
or nineteen his career begins as a 
lodger for a time at home, and 
then very soon at a private lodg- 
ing-house. He receives, if lucky, 
twenty shillings a-week, and, being 
thoroughly uncomfortable while 
paying highly, presently gets mar- 
ried as the best means he knows of 
bettering his lot. Thus he mort- 
gages the future. Too often from 
hopelessness, he afterwards runs 
on a path of drink to the work- 
house. The custom among the 
working classes of entering early 
into marriage, lies at the bottom 
of our social problems. Without 
taking it fully into consideration, 
it is useless to present schemes of 
improvement, as every plan would 
be upset sooner or later by the 
growth of population. This is one 
of the chief reasons which produces 
the contempt of well-informed 
minds for socialistic remedies that 
neglect the kernel of the subject, 
while offering the absurd nonsense 
of flabby sentimentalism as an 
offset to the want of actual ex- 
perience. There is full sympathy 
with the wage-earner. There is 
every desire to do whatever may 
be right. The hardship is to 
arrive at the right. Of course, 
there can only be steady opposition 
to the “cranks” who cheerfully 
favour a general bowleversement 





for party purposes, who lightly 
ignore the gradual evolution of the 
principles of Political Economy. 
From Adam Smith to our own 
period, early marriage and its con- 
comitant, population, have been 
discussed by economists. Ricardo, 
for example, rightly insists that 
the wellbeing of the poor cannot 
be secured without some effort on 
their part, or on the part of the 
legislature, to render less frequent 
early marriages. Prudence in 
marriage, says Malthus, is the 
only means by which workmen 
can acquire a greater share of pro- 
duction. Mr Henry Sidgwick, in 
his ‘Elements of Politics,’ fore- 
sees a time when Governments 
must face the question of popu- 
lation, unless people do it for 
themselves. There are naturally 
prudent men in the unskilled 
grade as in every grade of society. 
We are not, however, treating of 
them, or of persons who reach the 
workhouse through misfortune. 
Our remarks are solely confined 
to those whose characters set up 
the “social question.” To skilled 
workers what we have to write 
hardly applies, because British 
artisans are capable fellows. They 
belong to a club, perchance to a 
union, subscribe to a friendly 
society, and are anxious about 
their future. Therefore we are 
not here concerned with their 
troubles, which are produced by 
the false system of economics 
governing the world. They can 
take care of themselves. If they 
marry too young, as unfortunate- 
ly is the case, they have, at all 
events, good and to some extent 
progressive wages. The solution 
of the social difficulty is thus con- 
nected, so far as material pros- 
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perity per se requires attention, 
with the proper development of 
the heady, unskilled worker. To 
any one who knows the individual 
it must be manifest that, as he 
sinks beneath the struggle of life, 
his interest in the management of 
the workhouse grows. He is dim- 
ly conscious that his destiny leads 
towards its direction, and he will 
tell one that as the rates are paid 
by him through the landlord, he is 
entitled to relief when necessary 
without loss of character, or to re- 
ceive support at fair wages during 
times of depression. He hankers 
unaware after pre-Reform poor-law 
days. He is seemingly unconscious 
that his own conduct makes his 
destiny, and that in the interest of 
everybody he cannot, as a rule, be 
treated leniently by philanthropic 
people. Were the idea once ac- 
knowledged. that the poor-rate was 
levied for the free use of the poor, 
every idler would speedily be 
fattening at the public expense, 
and the springs of industry be 
weighted with an intolerable bur- 
den. Happily there are men now- 
adays, impressing on the reckless, 
independence and restraint, who 
are unlikely to feel disturbed 
while pursuing justice and truth 
by sentimental appeals. Our aim, 
accordingly, has for its object to 
point out that if the ordinary, 
youthful, unskilled labourer is to 
be saved from making the descensus 
Averni, the descent must be stopped 
where it begins. Now, it begins 
with the marriage of the youth at 
a ridiculous age. No sooner does 
he pull himself into manhood than 
he forthwith reproduces his species, 
mainly because of the economic 
conditions which surround his life. 
A change in these is therefore 
indispensable. How is it to be 
made 4 

At the present time, the fashion- 
able means for delaying marriage 








is to encourage athleticism. This 
is all right in its way. It agrees 
with the Aristotelian maxim, that 
“the body should be trained for 
the sake of the soul,” and is taken 
advantage of by the ultra, physi- 
cally fit. When, however, an aver- 
age man has gone through a day’s 
toil, he has had his athletics. He 
is too tired, generally, to willingly 
undertake any more. No doubt 
the presentation of cricketing or 
boating flannels, the promise of 
prizes, or an occasional supper by 
outsiders of other classes, are grand 
inducements towards making a 
start. The spurt, unluckily, does 
not always so easily continue when 
regular exertion is demanded, nor 
will labourers be “bossed”’ by men 
of their own class as captains of 
teams. Indeed, it is a serious 
drawback to democratic club ar- 
rangements that seniors will ex- 
ercise no authority over juniors, 
who may make the club thoroughly 
uncomfortable with little display 
of dissatisfaction beyond the silent 
withdrawal of older members. The 
athletic movement is the result of 
the establishment of clubs, such as 
past and present Etonians have 
built in East London at Hackney 
Wick, where working men can 
spend their evenings; and, al- 
though it may be probably too 
early in the history of East End 
club-life to draw any satisfactory 
conclusions, still, in the opinion of 
some who know, it is thought that 
the average age at which marriage 
occurs has been pushed back a 
little, owing to the improved sur- 
roundings occasioned by the clubs, 
How far the unskilled labourer is 
affected, it would not be easy to say. 
From our own small experience, 
we should infer that athleticism 
and clubs have been chiefly service- 
able to the better grades of work- 
ing men in the various depart- 
ments of manual labour, and, as 
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already remarked, it is not from 
those that the pressure of social 
difficulties comes. 

The great desideratum, brought 
out by the contemplation of the 
lives of English wnskilled workers, 
is a method which will awaken 
their interest. Culture seems of 
slight use. Few of them “care a 
dump” for anything of that sort. 
A certain sporting paper, issued 
weekly at five shillings a copy, is 
an object exciting eager attention, 
when it can be seen gratuitously, 
by those who know of its existence. 
Culture cannot quicken a mind 
averse to intellectual tastes, nor is 
it of universal value to members 
of the more prosperous classes. 
Why, then, should it be expected 
to perform miracles in the lower 
ranks? <A will to get on in the 
world is of the first consequence. 
Culture may happily follow as the 
effect of improvement, otherwise, 
if thrust down from above, the 
nation must become, as we have 
heard it expressed, “a collection of 
prigs.” When the Angels carried 
off Faust’s immortal part, when 
they rescued him from the devil, 
he had given evidence of true cul- 
ture ; he possessed an appreciative, 
constructive mind, and was not an 
a priori dealer in cant. He had, 
besides, an unswerving will, which 
rendered his salvation a com- 
paratively light task. What is 
the treatment to apply to those 
who principally care for boxing, 
the buffoonery of music-halls, for 
love-songs not necessarily having 
a double entendre, for card-playing, 
gambling, and talk which is solely 
chaff? It will be seen that a 
likeness exists in the society of 
the “proletariat,” as socialists 
say, to a section of that of the 
upper ten thousand. The differ- 
ence is merely one of degree, of 
comfort and wealth. We believe 
the answer to the question is, that 
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the same relative amount of com- 
fort should be present in the lower 
as in the higher class) Human 
nature has similar developments 
all the way through. If, then, 
the working man marries to better 
himself, as he undeniably does, 
if the marriage of a well-to-do 
bachelor does not usually occur 
till thirty, the inference may be 
legitimately drawn that, were the 
conditions of the humbler ranks 
identical pro rata with the richer 
ranks, a very great, a very healthy 
change would speedily take place 
in the position of small, limited 
wage-earners. The well-known 
opinion of Ricardo still holds 
good, that “ the friends of human- 
ity cannot but wish that in all 
countries the labouring classes 
should have a taste for comforts 
and enjoyments, and that they 
should be stimulated by all legal 
means in their exertions to pro- 
cure them.” The sensible man 
of assured prospects marries when 
he can afford it. He is not driven 
into matrimony simply to better 
his lot. He expects, of course, to 
do that. His standard of living 
has always been high, and he 
takes every precaution to ensure 
it through the future. The poor 
man marries in self-defence. He 
likewise expects, as has been said, 
to improve his position. They 
are both respectively, after their 
own manner, on the same journey. 
What has altered the outlook of 
the one will alter that of the other. 
What has delayed the marriage of 
the former will delay that of the 
latter. No one can deny that 
the altering, the delaying agent, 
was the gradual acquisition of 
“comfort.” 

With the object of enabling 
labourers to arrive at this, let us 
see how it can be managed. The 
title of our paper shows the line 
which, from observation of labour 
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difficulties, appears to ourselves to 
be the one to follow out. Lodg- 
ing-homes that are not lodging- 
houses are wanted in England. 
They do not exist. When a young 
fellow leaves his father’s roof— 
perhaps “ceiling” would be the 
proper expression—could he find a 
satisfactory abode, better, certain- 
ly, than the one he has quitted, 
the marriage-day would be con- 
siderably delayed if the argument 
which has been set forth is correct. 
Almost the last action of Lord 
Shaftesbury was the evidence he 
gave in 1885 before the Royal 
Commission on the Housing of the 
Working Classes.'_ He said that 
if his Lodging-House Act of 1851, 
amended in 1866, was put into 
force, “it would meet almost 
everything that was required at 
the present moment.” The pur- 
pose of the law was to establish 
“ dwellings for the working classes 
by giving power to localities to 
adopt the Act, and to borrow on 
the security of the rates.” The 
Royal Commissioners recommended 
a trial with certain amendments, 
for the Bill, though mutilated in 
the House of Commons, as we 
learn from Lord Shaftesbury’s 
‘ Life,’ created so much interest 
at the time that it excited the 
attention of Europe and America ; 
while, on account of the “ indis- 
position of vestries to avail them- 
selves of their powers,” the Act 
could scarcely be said to have 
ever been tried. Indeed, it was 
not tried till nineteen years had 
passed. Here was a grand social 
scheme propounded by a Peer, 
and made legal long before muni- 
cipal socialism was heard of. It 
is only an extra proof that Col- 
lectivism lacks the stimulant to 
progress which the individual 


possesses, It is he who first 
makes the move, as he alone is 
interested. Lord Shaftesbury’s 
opinion regarding such a matter, 
founded upon the most unique ex- 
perience, is still the highest we 
have ; and with his usual acumen, 
with the knowledge of a long life 
devoted to the public welfare, he 
placed his finger immediately on 
one of the weak spots of our social 
organisation. The recent develop- 
ment of the “lodging - house 
system,” to which we are about to 
refer, demonstrates at once that 
Lord Shaftesbury was half a cen- 
tury ahead of his age. It can 
be scarcely too much to say that 
were he alive to-day, the further 
unrolling of social needs would 
have proved to him the necessity 
for club-homes, where men may 
sleep, eat, and live without un- 
necessary restrictions, as a corol- 
lary from his idea of lodging-houses. 
Love of country is not simply an 
affair of birth, as Dr MacGregor ? 
imagines. Good feeding and hous- 
ing give it a very secure base. 
There is a meaning in the parody 
on Sir Walter Scott’s lines which 
we once heard in Canada :— 


‘‘ Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead, 
Who never to himself hath said 
This is the land where I am fed.” 


In Scotland, the first large, 
actual expansion of what was 
really in conception Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s plan, took place. It was 
perhaps well suited to a country 
where the single-room arrange- 
ment seems widely adopted. 
Through the courtesy of Sir James 
D. Marwick, Town Clerk of Glas- 
gow, one of the ablest and most 
practical men north of the Tweed, 
we have received the report issued 





1 See First Report. 





2 Speech in the House of Commons, 18th April 1894. The ‘ Standard.’ 
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in 1890, ‘‘ by a deputation from the 
city and county of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne on their visit to Glasgow as 
to Housing of the Poor there.” 
Under the “Glasgow Improve- 
ments Act, 1866,” the year al- 
ready referred to when Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Act was amended, 
the Corporation “ obtained powers 
to deal with a vast amount of old 
and insanitary property.” In 
1870 they carried out the “im- 
portant experiment” of opening 
lodging - houses in Drygate and 
East Russell Street, the latter for 
women. Gradually the number 
of houses was increased, until now 
there are seven establishments all 
earning fair dividends, ranging 
from £3, 18s. 119d. to £6, 11s. 2d. 
per cent on the original cost of 
£85,000 for the whole seven. 
This is a net return, somewhat 
lowered by that from the women’s 
house, which is the first sum. The 
lowest men’s house dividend starts 
at £4, 14s. O?d. These returns 
are for the year ending 3lst May 
1899. The enterprise has been 
thoroughly successful according to 
the Report. In the two lodging- 
houses inspected by the deputa- 
tion, there was a 

“large dining-hall and abundant ac- 
commodation in the adjoining kitchen 
for cooking. Each inmate is allowed 
the use of cooking utensils, and cooks 
his own food. Each man can have 
the use of a small locker by deposit- 
ing sixpence for the key. In the 
Clyde Street house there is accommo- 
dation for 350 lodgers, who, in addi- 
tion to comfortable, clean beds, have 
the use of the recreation and dining 
halls, the kitchen-range and cooking 
utensils, and facilities for washing 
their clothes, &c., all for the charge 
of 33d. per night, or, if they wish to 
indulge in the luxury of an extra 
sheet on their bed, the charge is 43d. 
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per night. Each lodger has his own 
enclosed sleeping closet, in which is 
fitted up a spring wire mattress, 
covered with a hair mattress. The 
lodgers are not allowed to go up into 
the sleeping-rooms during the day- 
time.” 


Every establishment has a well- 
stocked shop. It is “carried on 
by the superintendent, who takes 
the profits as part of his remunera- 
tion. All articles of food are sold 
in these shops at ordinary trade 
prices; but lodgers may, if they 
prefer it, purchase their food out- 
side.” The taking of a bath has 
to be paid for.' A man can live 
in the houses “at a cost of 4s. 
to 5s, a-week.” In the women’s 
house “the charge per night is 3d., 
and 1jd. for a child per night 
occupying the same bed as the 
mother.” The expenditure on one 
of these houses, that in Portugal 
Street, during the year already 
mentioned, was £1252, 14s. 10d., 
including £159, 18s. 4d. as an 
allowance for depreciation on cap- 
ital account, and also a trifling 
payment for the ‘ harmoniumist’s 
salary.” We have added up the 
number of the nightly lodgers 
who for the same year passed 
through the seven houses. There 
were 667,364 men and 34,286 
women.? It is a significant fact 
that the great majority of men 
took the single-sheet price of 34d. 
per night. Bearing the above in 
mind, few will deny—considering 
the quantity of solid comfort these 
poor people received, the enor- 
mous quantity of misery rightly 
relieved — that the man who by 
his remarkable foresight in 1851 
secured the passing of an Act for 
the creation of such establish- 
ments was, when we think of the 








1In similar London lodgings the price is one penny with hot water and a 


towel. 


The bather provides his own soap. ; : 
2 Of course, many must have been regular lodgers night after night. 
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countless other social reforms he 
effected, the greatest genius of 
this century. That man was Lord 
Shaftesbury. Nobody approaches 
him in the good he achieved. 
How many candidly remember to- 
day to give him his legitimate 
due? His animating principles, 
as the world knows, were love to 
God and men. He talked no 
socialistic buncombe, but every 
Socialist is for ever his debtor, 
especially when working for the 
destruction of slums. 

The Glasgow Corporation were 
nine years in erecting their seven 
houses, and nothing noteworthy 
seems to have occurred anywhere 
till May 1887, when Lord Rad- 
stock, with several friends, opened 
a lodging-house for 500 men at 
39 Commercial Street, Whitechapel 
Road, London. The house is 
situated in the centre of the 
locality rendered infamously no- 
torious by the series of murders 
of unfortunate women which 
shocked the nation some time ago. 
In 1890 Lord Radstock acquired 
a second lodging-house at 77 
Whitechapel Road. They are 
both highly appreciated in these 
neighbourhoods, are called ‘‘The 
Victoria Homes,” and are under 
the excellent superintendence of 
Mr A. Wilké. This year a third 
has been added to the list, that in 
the old Brunswick Hotel at Black- 
wall, formerly the ‘ Emigrants’ 
Home,”—Lord Radstock’s earliest 
scheme, dating from 1883, but no 
longer required to shelter emi- 
grants. It is started as a “club 
and home,” to quote the leaflet 
announcing its opening, for “re- 
spectable men who wish to avoid 
the common lodging-house or the 
discomfort and expense of private 
lodgings.” Thus it marks a begin- 
ning of the plan we are here 
advocating. The “hotel contains 


a large number of separate, single- 
bedded, small rooms, public dining- 
hall, separate dining and coffee 
rooms, smoking - room, lavatories, 
baths, and hairdressing - room.” 
The prices per night are 4d., 6d., 
and 9d., according to accommoda- 
tion. Beds or rooms may be hired 
also per, week at the same rate. 
A dinner of three courses can be 
had for 6d. in the general dining- 
hall, in private dining - rooms 
for 9d. The “ Victoria Homes” 
have been of enormous advantage 
to East-Enders. Beds are 4d., 
cubicles 6d. per night. Lodgers 
who take “their beds six nights 
running, from Monday to Satur- 
day, are entitled to a free night on 
Sunday.” Lord Radstock, by his 
example, was the man who forced 
London lodging-house-keepers to 
put their places on an improved 
footing, though nothing short of 
their systematic night inspection, 
to quote from a pamphlet entitled 
‘Outcast London,’ will keep alive 
Lord Shaftesbury’s second Act, to 
secure proper sanitary conditions. 
Dickens called this Act, as told in 
Lord Shaftesbury’s ‘Life,’ the best 
law “that was ever passed by an 
English Parliament.” The descrip- 
tion of the Glasgow houses likewise 
describes the ‘“ Victoria Homes.” 
They are financially successful. The 
money earned goes to the extension 
of the work, and not intothe pockets 
of the owners. At an expense of 
8d. a-day, in addition to the bed- 
charge, a man can live fairly. At 
ls. he would get aii he desired. 
The houses have fire-escapes, a 
piano, harmonium, barber’s shop, 
savings- bank, and labour office. 
Servants make up the beds, and 
keep everything clean. In special 
halls, on various evenings, religious 
addresses, concerts, or temperance 
lectures are given. At other times 
smoking is permitted, games are 
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played, or newspapers read. No 
interference of any kind with the 
opinions or habits of lodgers occurs, 
beyond the necessary rules regulat- 
ing such establishments. Neither 
gambling nor cards is allowed. 
To the meetings, men come if they 
please. If disinclined to come, 
they sit about the dining-rooms 
chatting and smoking. Brotherly 
sympathy, brotherly help, extends 
itself freely as the highest privi- 
lege ; and, we may add, it would 
be difficult to see Christianity more 
practically applied. 

It is not within the scope of our 
paper to enter into further details. 
Any one wishing information on 
the awful lot of the London com- 
mon lodger, and the comparative 
paradise Lord Radstock has cre- 
ated, can obtain, at 8 Salisbury 
Court, London, the pamphlet above 
quoted, or pay a visit to the 
“ Victoria Homes.” ! 

In the evolutionary growth of 
improved lodgings, yet another 
Peer, Lord Rowton, the nephew 
of Lord Shaftesbury, takes the 
next place. Profiting, we believe, 
by Lord Radstock’s experience, 
he opened on strictly commercial 
principles, on the 3lst Decem- 
ber 1892, as stated in the pro- 
spectus issued 8th March 1894, 
creating a limited liability com- 
pany, the now well-known “ Row- 
ton House” in Vauxhall, London, 
at a cost of £30,000. This is a 
splendid affair, white-tiled through- 
out, containing 470 cubicles, the 
whole building being properly 
ventilated, lighted, and warmed. 
The internal arrangements, save 
for excellence, are scarcely different 
from what has been already de- 
scribed. Thereisno piano. Oard- 
playing is prohihited. The cost 
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of a cubicle is 6d. per night. 
Each, like cubicles generally, is 
furnished with a chair and iron 
bedstead ; but the occupant, as is 
usual, must wash at the lavatories. 
The enterprise yielded a net profit 
of “5 per cent on the capital 
invested,” for the year ending 
31st December 1893 ; while, “for 
the last three months of that 
period, when the House had be- 
come thoroughly known, and was 
consequently more largely used, 
the net profits were at the rate of 
6 per cent per annum.” We do 
not notice, however, that any sum 
has been set aside to cover repairs, 
nor does the prospectus state if 
this were included in the term 
“net profit.” It frequently “ hap- 
pens that forty or fifty lodgers 
have to be turned away on a 
single night.” Lord Rowton is 
extending the field of his opera- 
tions. The new company by next 
summer hope to open at King’s 
Cross, London, another “ lodging- 
house, which will contain 620 
separate cubicles with a window 
to each.” All the results gained 
at Vauxhall will be utilised to the 
fullest extent. It is also ‘“‘in- 
tended hereafter, as suitable op- 
portunities arise, to increase the 
capital of the company, and to 
erect other lodging-houses in con- 
venient positions.” Lodgings for 
women are “ receiving careful con- 
sideration.” We were told by a 
lodger at Vauxhall that a man 
can have first-class meals for 5s. 
or 6s. a-week, which, with the 
cubicle charge, would enable him 
to live for 9s. a-week—of course 
doing his own laundry-work. 
Finally, we come to the much- 
vaunted London County Council. 
The value of its ‘“ Progressivism ” 





1 The superintendent is constantly needing cast-off clothes, suitable books, and 


games. 
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to the London artisan can be 
gauged by the fact that in the 
erection of lodgings it was the 
last to make a move, while its 
first dividend of about 1? per cent 
is also the worst, owing, it was 
reported, to “unforeseen circum- 
stances.”! Where, then, we ask, 
is the business ability? The 
Council spent from £18,000 to 
£22,000 on the Parker Street 
House, Holborn ; and it charged, 
during fourteen months, 5d. per 
night per cubicle. The original es- 
timate, as stated in the ‘Standard’ 
for 16th June last, was £11,000. 
Comment is superfluous. The house 
is a good one, but the claim made 
by a county councillor that the 
Council’s action had had the effect 
of stimulating “the other 900 
lodging-house-keepers in London” 
to improve their houses, seems as 
far behind the mark as the “ pro- 
gressive” activity in taking up the 
matter is behind private enterprise. 
The management is the same as 
the others. It, too, possesses a 
piano and an excellent sitting-room. 
The return to capital is ridiculous. 
Well did Colonel Rotton say at 
the Council’s meeting that they 
were “asked to subsidise the ten- 
ants out of the rates.” <A deter- 
mination has been happily just 
reached to raise the cubicle price 
to 6d. per night, so that a 3 per 
cent dividend may be paid, and 
“the statutory sinking fund” cre- 
ated to reproduce the capital in 
fifty-five years. Three per cent on 
these houses is barely sufficient. 
If they do not pay at least 4 
per cent, they will act as centres 
of attraction to the whole kingdom, 
or “the cost of maintenance,” as 
here appears, is absurd. The 
Council’s Committee had no right 
to plead want of experience to 


cover their commercial stupidity 
when the Glasgow houses and 
‘Victoria Homes” were before 
their eyes. 

Any one may observe from what 
has been written, that a great 
improvement has at the best all 
too tardily set in with regard to 
the lodging requirements of poor 
men, which must totally change 
the hard lot of many a deserving 
man trembling on the verge of the 
workhouse. Others, including the 
Church Army and the Salvation 
Army, have established houses of 
more or less utility, but we have 
said enough to show the origin and 
progress of the scheme. Similar 
lodgings for women of the same 
class as the men, and for young 
work - girls, are urgently needed. 
The question, however, is compli- 
cated by the lives such large num- 
bers lead ; also by the small wages 
a respectable woman earns. Its 
solution, nevertheless, must be 
tackled as a moral reform, while 
more girls are yearly going into 
lodgings from distaste to home-life. 
What sort of wives they will make, 
or to what ends they will come, 
those who know them best can 
answer. Here it does not concern 
us. We will just say that the 
evils connected with women who 
have no proper homes, with girls 
whose chief motive of action is 
impulse, almost puts out of view, 
in our judgment, the possibility of 
satisfactorily treating them as if 
they were men. Influence of 
some sort will be required. The 
purely socialistic idea of this seems 
a notion derived partly from 
Comte, that humanity will serve 
humanity for the pleasure of doing 
80; or, according to modern high- 
flown enthusiasm, as a return for 
the advantages of socialism. As 





1 The ‘Standard,’ 21st March 1894. 
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either of these is a metaphysical 
speculation having no basis of 
fact, neither deserves serious dis- 
cussion as a remedy to cure the 
ills of real life. 

The possibility, however, of ob- 
taining a decent nightly lodging, 
does not cover the subject under 
consideration. Lodging-houses are 
for those who do not possess a 
trunkful of belongings or even a 
second shirt. Besides, what mod- 
erately well-to-do man would be 
satisfied perpetually with such an 
arrangement, although carried out 
on the best of plans? The feeling 
of home can never be enjoyed, and 
the man is always a wanderer 
divorced from property. Yet, to 
associate together in the minds of 
working men comfort, independ- 
ence, and property, is one of the 
greatest requisites to give moral 
and material stability to the na- 
tion. It may be read in Lord 
Shaftesbury’s ‘ Life’ how he once 
said, before leaving the House of 
Commons, that “all who were con- 
versant with the working classes 
knew that, until their domiciliary 
condition were Christianised (he 
could use no less forcible a term), 
all hope of moral or social improve- 
ment was utterly vain.” The 
youthful unskilled labourer wants 
a home, where he can live comfort- 
ably at the smallest figure ; where 
his interests will be studied; 
where he can gather his knick- 
knacks about him, and be happy 
after the manner of his own heart. 
Capitalists, then, perceiving the 
trend of things, might very well 
study the subject— might very 
well see what dividends can be 
eventually made, by erecting or 
altering buildings with different 
internal arrangements to lodging- 
houses, by establishing homes on 
club lines for unmarried working 
men, who are constantly approach- 
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ing in large numbers the fatal 
marrying age. We say “eventu- 
ally,” because every new proposi- 
tion offered to the British labourer 
is viewed by him with suspicion. 
This is a natural safeguard, so we 
do not underrate it. A waiting 
time, therefore, might be required 
before return to outlay began. 
Success would largely depend on 
the management of the homes, on 
their judicious advertisement by 
handbills, on their establishment 
amid localities close to centres of 
unskilled work, such as the docks 
and other places of East and South 
London, or in the suburbs of cities 
accessible by cheap trains, To 
make them pay, the accommoda- 
tion would have to be large. Each 
man should have his own room, 
bed, and bedroom furniture. A 
capacious room at either end, one 
of them containing a piano, ought 
to be set aside for purposes of 
recreation, smoking, reading, writ- 
ing letters, and chat. The dining- 
room might be in the centre, com- 
municating with the kitchen; or 
if it were found impracticable to 
spare so many public rooms as 
three, the room with the piano 
might be the one for meals. All 
the laundry-work, if possible, 
should be done on the premises, 
and the clothes of the lodgers after- 
wards mended. A man with his 
wife ought to closely superintend 
everything, having under them 
several servants to attend to the 
rooms, to the laundry, and to wait 
at meals. Strict rules and con- 
stant inspection by some one of 
authority would, of course, be 
necessary. It would be advan- 
tageous if ‘local government,” 
under the regulations and control 
of the proprietary body, were in- 
troduced. If a committee were 
formed of the more respectable 
inmates, and those of longest 
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standing, to make internal rules 
not only respecting management 
but conduct of members, in the 
same manner as any club-com- 
mittee does, subject always to the 
necessity for making the under- 
taking pay, this would afford a 
premium to continued residence 
and be of service to all con- 
cerned. Three ample meals a- 
day must be given. Breakfast 
should consist of bacon, eggs, or 
fish, bread and butter, tea or 
coffee. Dinner of meat, one vege- 
table, and a pudding. Supper of 
cold remnants, tea or coffee, bread 
and butter again. Variation in 
‘food should be aimed at. No 
alcoholic liquors, gambling, or card- 
playing could be allowed, while 
the weekly pension price might 
have to be regulated so as to per- 
mit of lodgers, if working at a 
distance, dining away from home. 

Respecting price, what the lodg- 
ing-houses do is a sufficient guide. 
A man earning 18s. a-week could 
not afford to pay more than 10s. 
6d. Ten shillings is the amount 
usually asked by the father of his 
son, but the 6d. might go to the 
laundress. The interesting blue- 
book ! on the expenditure of work- 
ing men may be said to bear it out, 
though no definite figure can be 
stated. At a private lodging- 
house a young man will give for 
a room about 2s. 6d. a-week, in- 
cluding the washing of bed-linen. 
If boarding and lodging are ob- 
tained, he spends 12s. per week, 
and can afford the sum when earn- 
ing £1 a-week.? A great trouble 
would arise in the probable ina- 
bility of many workmen to steadily 
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pay, owing to the months they may 
be out of work through no fault of 
their own, but on account of bad 
weather or bad trade. Under pres- 
ent circumstances such an occur- 
rence means getting into debt and 
frequently a descent at last to the 
“‘doss-house.” The uncertainty of 
wages is a constant worry to every 
honest working man, and one of 
the predisposing causes which lead 
him to listen to socialistic argu- 
ments. The remedy is not with 
these, nevertheless. It must be 
principally sought by delaying 
marriage, and by the extension of 
the truth of free international ex- 
change. Socialism, we cannot too 
strongly assert it, rests on the anti- 
quated opinions bound up with 
foreign paternal notions of gov- 
ernment. Stability of wages, 
stability of every sort, arises only 
from the free play of liberty, It 
is greater world-liberty, not greater 
national restriction, that all labour- 
ers require. The sole restriction 
of any kind applicable to the indi- 
vidual is the moral government of 
himself. With regard to popula- 
tion and free trade, we have already 
referred to them in ‘ Maga,’® but 
uncertainty of employment must 
be met by forethought, insurance, 
and laying up of money during 
good seasons. Life’s uncertainties 
have to be faced at some stage 
by most people. In fluctuating 
trades, such as the building trade, 
we understand high wages are given 
when fully active, because of the 
doubtfulness of the future. Moral 
restraint, carefulness, is just what 
the English labourer dislikes. 
Thriftlessness, perhaps, has been 





1 C 5861 of 1889. 


2 The agricultural labourer in England pays as a lodger from 8s. to 10s. 


See 


various reports from the assistant commissioners to the Royal Commission on 


Labour. 
3 May and September 1892. 
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forced into his nature along the 
centuries since the age of the 
Black Death, 1349, which unhap- 
pily precipitated at revolutionary 
speed the gradual enfranchisement 
of labour that had then already 
begun. The labourer, amid the 
catastrophe, became divorced from 
property through the general up- 
set, and the attraction of better 
wages which scarcity of hands 
created for a time. Consequently 
what is required, what has been 
wanted by working men to rein- 
vigorate their moral tone, is the 
facilitation of the methods by 
which, through their own exer- 
tions, they may again become pos- 
sessed of property. Socialism must 
immediately fizzle out. If the un- 
skilled man found himself comfort- 
able, he would feel a strong induce- 
ment to take such precautions as 
were necessary to always maintain 
comfort. ‘ Actual possession of 
property,” says Mr T. Mackay in 
his succinct account of “The Eng- 
lish Poor,” is “the only known 
influence” restraining an undue 
growth of population. At all 
events, there is no reason why 
a ‘*club-home” should be confined 
solely to labourers. The small city 
clerk and the artisan have wages 
of sufficient steadiness. Men of 
these classes could be mixed with 
the lower class to its advantage 
and to the prosperity of the club. 
Friction at first might occur. 
It is the opinion, however, of 
the most capable wage-earner of 
our acquaintance, that everything 
would settle down at the end 
satisfactorily. 

One objection labourers have to 
delaying marriage is the desire for 
a grown-up family capable of earn- 
ing money at the period when their 
powers are beginning to fail. They 
say they begin to get played-out 
before forty. This, nevertheless, 
VOL. CLVI.—NO, DCCCCXLIX. 
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has another side. In the opinion of 
Mr St Clair Donaldson, the vicar 
of the Eton Mission parish, with 
whom we agree, the early age when 
deterioration commences is partly 
due to the fact that frequently 
youths of fourteen, fifteen, or six- 
teen are called upon to support 
their relations through drink, in- 
capacity, disease, or death of the 
fathers. Thus, lower-class lads 
assume the cares of existence at 
an age when upper-class boys are 
running wild about the playing- 
fields of Eton. Also, the work- 
man weakens himself by late 
hours and the vile atmosphere, 
even of clubs, in which he lives. 
It is astonishing, unless due to 
anemia, how he hates an open 
window, and catches “ coke-fever,” 
as it is named, from persistently 
roasting himself at a fire regardless 
of the temperature. The load of 
sorrow falling so quickly upon the 
youth of the labouring classes has 
little connection with the social 
conditions of England to-day. 
There are people born that have 
no right to be born. Marriage is 
a privilege, the reward of fitness 
to live; but working men, chiefly 
on account of discomfort, use it 
as a means of acquiring comfort 
when young and of insurance 
against old age. Could States 
divide to-morrow all wealth equally 
among everybody—under present 
conditions, or those of Collectiv- 
ism—the world would soon possess 
such an enormous population that 
civil war and famine would at 
once arise as nature’s stern check 
on outraged morality. Were, how- 
ever, the commerce of the world 
based on the principles of free ex- 
change of goods, population would 
automatically adjust itself beneath 
the play of freedom, and the im- 
petus given to discovery might en- 
able many more millions to be born 
3A 
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with absolute safety. Till then, it 
is plain that individual regulation 
of marriage lies at the bottom of 
schemes of improvement ; so that, 
were the wage-earner, especially 
the artisan, induced by greater 
comfort to postpone marriage to a 
later date, while fighting in early 
years for free-trade internation- 
ally, he could lengthen his life, 
cause misery to decrease, lighten 
the burdens of youth, and easily 
insure for old age. Thus, no 
State- pension plan ought to be 
adopted which does not demand 
at first considerable contributions 
from the insurer. With this 
granted, the system might become 
a measure of value and of mental 
relief to thousands of souls ; other- 
wise the State, by removing the 
spur to the maintenance of com- 
fort, will place a premium on self- 
indulgence. 

The cost of establishing ‘ club- 
homes,” as here advocated, can 
now be so easily arrived at, that 
it would only be tedious to 
enter into its discussion. Lord 
Rowton’s Oompany, Lord Rad- 
stock’s Committee, any one of the 
London Industrial Dwellings Com- 
panies, or “‘The Manchester La- 
bourers’ Dwellings Company,” 
could very speedily decide what 
amount of capital would be re- 


quired. Such undertakings gen- 
erally possess powers enabling 
them to do anything. That a 


great opening presents itself, we 
think is shown by the growth and 
success of improved lodging-houses. 
There are large profits to be earned. 
In fact, Lord Shaftesbury, arguing 
upon his bill, as Lord Ashley, be- 
fore the House of Commons, spoke 
“of the cheerful punctuality with 
which the rents were paid” of 
model homes, and preferred that 
they should be undertaken by local 
authorities, “as the temptation to 
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make inordinate profits had always 
proved irresistible” to the individ- 
ual, Still, a personal rather than 
a machine element seems prefer- 
able. The Manchester company 
above mentioned was established 
for the purpose of giving every 
advantage to the “less favoured 
portion of the community.” It 
does not seek more than a 4 or 5 
per cent dividend, while window- 
gardening is promoted by share- 
holders interested in the success 
of the general scheme. The brick- 
and-mortar building of clubs is one 
thing, but the satisfactory build- 
ing of character by human contact 
at a later stage is another thing 
just as requisite. Comfort has a 
tendency to produce selfishness, 
and the world possesses enough 
Sybarites already. 

If, however, no capitalist will 
examine the question of ‘club- 
homes,” local authorities have 
ample power to establish them 
at once—even to build separate 
houses or cottages having a gar- 
den of not more than half an acre. 
Lord Shaftsbury’s Act, and other 
Acts connected with labourers’ 
dwellings, have all been consoli- 
dated into one, and will be found 
in chapter 70 of the Public Gen- 
eral Statutes, 53 & 54 Victoria, 
1890. On page 581 is Part IIL, 
which deals more particularly with 
our subject. Any one may there 
find how the law provides machin- 
ery for setting in action a grand 
extension of one of the most salu- 
tary reforms that the present day 
could witness—a reform, too, which 
is not limited to unmarried men. 
The initiative rests with the rural 
and urban sanitary authorities. 
To stir them up is the duty of 
those who believe in constructive 
statesmanship. Lord Salisbury 
and Mr Chamberlain have lately 
spoken on population and im- 
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proved artisans’ dwellings, so that 
the Unionist party are keenly 
alive to the sorrows and wants of 
the wage-earner. 

We are aware, moralists may 
tell us, that the evils attending a 
delay of marriage would be greater 
than the present social perplexity. 
We reply, it would be no greater 
, in the case of working men than 
in the case of well-to-do men. The 
manual labourer, feeling himself 
comfortable, will occupy the same 
relative position as the mental 
labourer who is already comfort- 
able. Of course, we do not place 
more reliance on comfort than 
experience warrants. Those who 
impartially move between all 
classes know that the workman 
has notions of honour concerning 
a breach of the seventh command- 
ment which the richer man, to his 
discredit, does not as effectively 
recognise. The most licentious 
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blackguards of the world have been 
despots and popes, men who pos- 
sessed riches or were supposed to 
be shining examples. Democracies 
carry self-will to blatant absurdity, 
showing that excessive individual 
egoism from which springs all 
corruption ; while Aristotle con- 
cluded it was more difficult to pre- 
serve a democracy than to create 
one. The animal element in human 
nature does not respect either per- 
sons or the positions of persons. 
It must be controlled before satis- 
factory results can be reached. 
Pari passu, then, with improved 
material conditions must go im- 
proved moral conditions, or ad- 
vantages gained by the former 
will be lost. Countless efforts 
have been made to attain the 
latter. Philosophy has produced 
Stoics; primitive Christianity— 
saints and heroes. 
WARNEFORD Morratt. 














*“‘China is a huge country with a 
huge population; its wealth and re- 
sources are enormous, and its inhabi- 
tants are energetic and brave. There- 
fore the Chinese will ‘walk round,’ 
perhaps will annihilate, the Japanese.” 

—Current popular verdict in Eng- 
land at the outbreak of hostilities. 



























In both of the above cases the 
premisses are undoubtedly right, 
but I suggest that the deductions 
are erroneous. What,then? War 
is ever fertile in surprises ; do you 
intend to weary us with an academ- 
ical proof of error—to flog a dead 
horse? No,I reply; but I would 
point out a fresh illustration of our 
constant tendency to be led astray 
by the irresponsible chatter of 
optimists, and I would urge that 
our policy in the Far East should 
not henceforth be prompted by 
that perversity of goodwill which, 
in the case of China, has beguiled 
us to select the ugliest of nations 
for our especial favour. As some 
sort of credentials for my attempt, 
I venture to explain that I have 
travelled over considerable dis- 
tances both in China and Japan, 
by no means limiting myself to the 
coast-lines, with the carefully pre- 
arranged purpose of learning, as 
well as with the view of compar- 
ing more modern conditions with 
those which prevailed when Sir 
Hope Grant captured Pekin in 
1860. An objection that my testi- 
mony is invalidated by the march 
of events would not here hold 
good. China never “marches,” 
except in the sense that she 
frequently progresses backwards. 
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“‘The Japanese have spent years in 
organising and improving their sea and 
land forces, and in every department of 
administration have evinced an admir- 
able aptitude for progress. They have 
now proved themselves a thoroughly 
military nation. Not only are their 
fighting characteristics of a high order, 
but their strategical science reminds us 
of Von Moltke, and their army may 
take rank amongst those of Europe.” 

—Current verdict six weeks later. 


Perhaps only those who have had 
personal experience of the nation 
can realise the 
power which custom exercises over 
the whole course of their public 
and domestic life. All classes 
regard the slightest innovation not 
only as hateful but criminal. 


Utility and progress, whether ap- /, 


plied to science or to practical art, 
they cannot away with. Their 
reputed astronomical proficiency 
would have aroused the ridicule of 
the cotemporaries of Copernicus, 


and their practice of medicine that 
of Galen. 
is on a par with the above. 
The most trivial surgical opera- 
tion is forbidden, anesthetics are 
hated, and physiology is despised. 
And as regards manufactures, al- 
though the Chinese, from contact 
with Europeans, have had ample 
opportunities of appreciating the 
advantages of steam and machin- 
ery ; although the establishment of 
a few, a very few, Government 
factories might imply an acquies- 
cence in principle ; although they 
possess a steam navy and an ar- 
senal at Shanghai, partly worked 
by machinery, —-the evidence of 
these circumstances is altogether 
illusory. The establishments are 
not national, and only exist to 
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blind Europeans. They are work- 
ed by foreigners, who are hired by 
the nation to carry out that which 
they despise. Our simplest devices 
for augmenting the results of mus- 
cular action are entirely repudiated 
by the working classes, who are more 
than content with the elementary 
application of the lever, the pulley, 
and the wheel. Household imple- 
ments, farm implements, and trade 
implements are fashioned strictly in 
accordance with the prescriptions 
of “olo [old] custom.” ‘“ Why are 
all your oars, large and small, 
made in two pieces clumsily lashed 
together?” Task. ‘Olo custom,” 
is the conclusive reply. ‘“ Why do 
you arm all your coast-junks with 
those useless 2-pounders, when you 
have plenty of 6-pounders avail- 
able?” ‘“Olo custom.” ‘“ Why do 
you always emboss huge goggle- 
eyes on the bows of your ships?” 
‘“Olo custom,” as a matter of 
course—plus, in this case, a cham- 
pionship of its wisdom. “If ship 
no have eyes, how can see? If 
no can see, how can walkee? 
You number one foolo.” Should 
my reader decline to realise the 


— power and prevalence of “olo cus- 


tom,” he will do well to discon- 
tinue the perusal of this paper, 
for he will pronounce my further 
facts fallacious and my conclusions 
inconclusive. 

If, on the other hand, my postu- 
late be granted, the hollowness of 
China’s alleged military resources 
becomes evident. For instance, 
its population is estimated, some- 
what vaguely, but with a probable 
approximation to accuracy, at a 
minimum of 350 millions. Were 
it double this number, of what 
avail for recruiting purposes, on 
a sudden emergency, if the levies 
for the army cannot be concen- 
trated within months? China 


is practically destitute of every 
of 


means communication, save 
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the shifting water-ways of a few 
large rivers. I shall have more 
to say anon about railways in 
process of inception, or rather 
alleged conception ; but the only 
lines actually existent are, accord- 
ing to the authority of Mr Curzon’s 
excellent book, ‘Problems of the 
Far East,’ the twenty-seven miles 
from Tien-tsin to Tong-ku, with its 
prolongation thence in the direc- 
tion of Manchuria, and a few 
trumpery local lengths, all of 
which as little serve for present 
strategical purpose as would a 
railway from London to Balham 
facilitate the concentration of 
troops in Yorkshire. Highroads, 
in our sense of the term, the 
Chinese will have none of, ex- 
cept in areas so restricted, com- 
pared to the total extent of ter- 
ritory, as not to invalidate my 
general statement. ‘‘Olo custom ; 
we don’t want them, we won’t 
make them.” Throughout the 
course of my travels, I failed 
to discover a single highway, 
or even track for wheel traffic. 
There were none in the vicinity 
of Canton, or Swatow, or Amoy, 
or Foochow, or Kiu-kiang, or 
the populous inland metropolis 
Hankow-Wuchau, or bordering 
at least six hundred miles of the 
Yang-tsze-kiang. When explor- 
ing the neighbourhood of Chin- 
kiang, I paid particular attention 
to the isolated path, winding for 
miles across the open burial dis- 
trict, and furnishing an example 
of what ‘is called a Chinese road. 
It was six feet wide, with a narrow 
breadth of rough paving-stones, 
and with sharply sloping sides, 
which in summer are ankle-deep 
in dust, and in winter knee-deep 
in sticky mud. It was useful for 
wheelbarrows and for sweltering 
pack-coolies; but as a military 
communication it was beneath 
contempt. When, in 1860, Sir 
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Hope Grant marched with his 
little army, not exceeding 10,000 
effectives, supplemented by about 
5000 French, up to the very walls 
of Pekin, the Chinese had had 
several months’ grace for the con- 
centration of myriads of levies; 
but they never appeared in suffi- 
cient numbers to cause him a 
moment’s disquietude from the 
preponderance of odds, and the 
proud capital surrendered to our 
comparative handful without firing 
a shot from its fortified walls. 
Assuming, however, the possi- 
bility that China’s enemy were 
sufficiently obliging or dilatory to 
admit of the concentration at cer- 
tain strategical points of a tithe of 
her resources in personnel—might 
it not be urged that the dogged 
courage of the Chinese taken as 
individuals would, together with 
the force of sheer numbers, coun- 
terbalance her inferiority in tactics 
and organisation? I should demur 
to such a deduction. Without a 
doubt a Chinaman upon due occa- 
sion is capable of conspicuous fer- 
ocity, frequently entertains a cyn- 
ical disregard for his own life— 
besides the lives of his relations 
and friends—and patiently en- 
dures danger, torture, and death 
for a consideration. Witness the 
stolid equanimity with which our 
paid coolies stood in the ditch of 
the Taku Fort in 1886, unflinch- 
ingly supporting on their shoulders 
the ladder-bridges across which our 
troops rushed to the assault, while 
the bearers were shot down in 
numbers by their own country- 
men. But this sordid sullen in- 


difference to death: is not to be 
confounded with the fierce valour 
of the true soldier, actuated by 
the fanaticism of fighting, of which 
Napoleon, speaking of civilised 
troops, said, “Il en faut pour se 
faire tuer.” 


Il en faut—but the 
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Chinaman has it not; he is not 
a fighting man, and he feels no 
shame in being morally cowed or 
physically whacked. An angry 
Chinaman, stimulated by a sur- 
rounding knot of his countrymen, 
made a snatch at my pony’s bridle. 
‘Ah, would you,” said I, merely 
raising my slight whip. There 
was no occasion for the whip to 
descend on the shoulders, though 
there was not another Englishman 
within miles. I have been pelted 
by a howling crowd outside a 
Chinese temple, and surrounded 
by a menacing throng inside a 
Chinese city. The isolated Eng- 
lishman had but to wheel sharply 
round and to advance with cheap 
swagger, and his enemies melted 
away like snow. ‘The story of the 
little engagement of “‘ Muddy Flat” 
at Shanghai shows how absolutely 
powerless are mere numbers of 
natives. A large number of 
Chinese Imperialists, acting against 
the Taeping rebels, had been en- 
camped on the limits of the British 
concession, where they behaved 
in so hostile a manner that our 
municipal council sent a message 
to. the head mandarin requiring 
the removal of his troops to a 
more distant camping-ground, and 
intimating that, in the event of 
non-compliance within twenty-four 
hours, serious consequences would 
ensue. This message from a few 
hundreds to several thousands was 
treated with silent contempt, until 
the rumour went abroad that, with 
their characteristic and insensate 
audacity, the Englishmen meant 
what they said. Thereupon the 
mandarin sent a message that we 
* must wait a little.” ‘ Certainly 
not,” was the rejoinder; “we 
fixed on 2 p.m., and at 2 P.M. we 
intend to act.” Sure enough at 
that hour the volunteers, rein- 
forced with some blue-jackets, and 
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making an aggregate of not more 
than 300 men, marched out against 
the Chinese at “Muddy Flat,” 
numbering about 3000, and sup- 
ported by some additional 5000 
in the vicinity. We opened the 
ball with a vigorous fire, and the 
Chinese were so astonished and 
dismayed at the arrogance of our 
tiny force that the victory was 
already half won, when the rebel 
Taepings, who from the city walls 
had been narrowly watching our 
operations, became so charmed at 
seeing the chastisement which the 
English were inflicting on the Im- 
perial Chinese troops, that they 
sallied forth, attacked their own 
countrymen in flank, and material- 
ly contributed to their final defeat. 
My informant, who had himself 
been present at this engagement, 
told me he had counted 130 bodies 
of the Chinese. Our own loss was 
3 killed and about 30 wounded. 
Inasmuch as recent telegrams 
have given rise to some apprehen- 
sion lest the small knots of our 
countrymen in Chinese settlements 
should be suddenly attacked and 
swept off the face of the earth 
by the mere weight of surging 
masses, I may expatiate some- 
what on the measures which 
Englishmen formerly have con- 
certed there for self-defence. 
The Shanghai volunteers requested 
the general at Hong-Kong to de- 
pute an officer to judge of their 
efficiency, and to give them any 
useful hints. I was selected for 
the duty ; and as all my expenses 
were most liberally paid out of 
the private pockets of the volun- 
teers themselves, I considered it 
incumbent on me not only to per- 
form my task with prolonged dili- 
gence, but to point out shortcom- 
ings with an unreserve for which 
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they had the wondrous wisdom to 
express emphatic thanks. The 
strength on parade of the tiny 
army which I inspected, com- 
manded by an excellent soldier, 
Major ©. Holliday, amounted to 
20 cavalry, 33 artillery with field- 
guns, and 208 infantry, all sturdy, 
well-armed (with the exception of 
the artillery), well-equipped, and 
worthily representing the organisa- 
tion of English civilisation. Their 
drill movements were not ambi- 
tious, but were performed with a 
clever readiness and a grave steadi- 
ness which fulfilled every practical 
requirement. They were justly 
proud of themselves, and English- 
men could not but be proud of 
these specimens of our country- 
men in the Far East. Keen was 
the interest of the Chinese popu- 
lation. A vast crowd of many 
thousands from the native city 
had clustered round every con- 
ceivable point of vantage bearing 
on the inspection - ground — and 
none but the mentally blind could 
doubt how profoundly they were 
impressed with the, to them mir- 
aculous, regularity of our mancu- 
vres, and the evenly sustained fire 
of our infantry and artillery. 
‘“ Humph! China soldier no good ; 
no can do,” was the philosophical 
remark of a native patriot. 

On my return to England, I 
represented to the War Office the 
deficiency at Shanghai of proper 
artillery armament, and a com- 
plete battery of Armstrongs was 
sent out as a present to the 
soldiers of this little republic, so 
lavish in furnishing funds for their 
military budget. 

At a later period these volun- 
teers were again inspected by 
General Sir William Cameron, 
now commanding the troops in 








1 From notes taken on the spot. 
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South Africa, and from him I 
learned that they had in no wise 
deteriorated by the lapse of time. 
Not less efficient than their ap- 
pearance on parade were their 
organisation and their measures 
to resist a sudden outbreak, and 
these precautions had, mutatis 
mutandis, been adopted in other 
localities. At Hankow, 600 miles 
in the interior, the British Muni- 
cipal Council, regulating the affairs 
of a mere handful of European 
merchants, had purchased a large 
supply of rifles and ammunition, 
and had stored them in a central 
building ready for immediate issue. 
A rendezvous for the fighting men, 
as well as for the women and chil- 
dren, had been fixed, with a view 
of holding out until relieved by an 
English ship. We must admit 
the possibility that the various 
communities of our countrymen 
may be destroyed ; but they will 
not be unresistingly massacred. 
To use the French prophecy con- 
cerning their next war with Ger- 
many: “On ne nous mangera pas 
tout crus.” 

To revert to the soldiers of 
China: I had occasional oppor- 
tunities of personally scrutinising 
small bodies of Chinese troops. 
Their arms were of various pat- 
terns, possessing a uniformity only 
of such dirt, rust, and deficiency 
as to lead to the suspicion that 
one-half were incapable of being 
fired, while their equipment and 
marching, their drill and demean- 
our, were suggestive of a show at 
a transpontine pantomime. Oap- 
tain Butler, superintendent of the 
Lung Hwa powder-factory, a Prus- 
sian Officer free from Prussian 
arrogance, informed me that the 
Chinese Government, having heard 
of the efficiency of German drill, 
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had requested him to undertake, 
as an additional duty, the drilling 
of an infantry battalion, and the 
following was the gist of his state- 
ment to me:! “TI explained, but 
without the slightest success, that 
the undertaking would be a waste 
of their money and my time. As 
soon as I appear within the fort, 
the mandarin colonel and his offi- 
cers—at all times thoroughly idle 
—swagger off with offended dig- 
nity. The non-commissioned offi- 
cers—at all times thoroughly use- 
less—squat on the ground and go 
to sleep, unless I constantly bully 
them. I make it a point of prin- 
ciple never to allow any of the 
men to be thrashed except by my- 
self. But the necessity for this 
operation is so frequent that a 
great part of my time is spent in 
bambooing the sergeants, and the 


balance available for drill is small.” ~—— 


He added that one of the greatest 
impediments to their efficient field- 
firing was their incurable habit of 
shutting both eyes just before pull- 
ing the trigger. Moreover, their 
rifles were kept in so filthy a con- 
dition that a large proportion of 
the locks became jammed, and the 
delivery of fire was habitually 
doubtful. 
the men would never be worth one 
farthing unless they were exclus- 
ively oflicered by Europeans. 
Although Chinese soldiers have 
a thorough knowledge of oppres- 
sion, they have not a notion of 
discipline, as we use the term. 
A small body of troops in the 
neighbourhood of Shanghai were 
one day warned for muster, in 
order to deal with a local dis- 
turbance. Next night they ab- 
sconded en masse, and when sub- 
sequently ridiculed and questioned 
by some of the English community, 





1 From some unpublished notes taken at the time. 
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they believed their absence would 
be held quite justified by the al- 
leged remarkable coincidence of 
general misfortune involving a 
principle of ancestral worship. 
“Must go,” said these warriors 
one and all; “last night mother 
makee die.” 


— I do not think I shall be far 


wrong in declaring that, taking 
the Chinese troops as a body, 
they are, as a rule, little better 
than an undrilled rabble, danger- 
ous only to their friends; and 
that, taking the Chinese soldier 
individually, he differs little from 
a coolie, wearing a filthy and scanty 
uniform. Without pride in his 
vocation or in his arms, ill-dis- 
ciplined and untaught, with a 
great deal of the bully and, on 
occasions, a little of the craven, 
he is detested by his countrymen 
and despised by outsiders. The 
infrequent Chinese successes have 
been due to the folly of her foes, 
and the co-operation of climate, 
rather than to her own active 
achievements. 

To state that the professional 
knowledge of the officers is at the 
lowest ebb would be to lead toa 
misconception, because their - pro- 
fessional knowledge is limited to 
skill in perpetrating a maximum 
of evil and fraud. Generals, com- 
manding officers, subordinate offi- 
cers, and non-commissioned officers, 
from the very highest to the very 
lowest, their one object is to carry 
out a _ scientifically graduated 
system of cheating. The Fuhtais 
swindle through the supply depart- 
ment; the mandarin draws. pay 
for 1000 men, though he has but 
500 under arms. At an inspec- 
tion by a superior, who, being a 
thief himself, allows no poaching 
on his own domain, the former 
dresses up as soldiers the required 
balance, in the shape of 500 coolies 
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ignorant even how to hold a rifle. 
The subordinate officers pay their 
men only one-half of the pittance 
due to them, and the private 
soldier compensates himself by 
pillaging and bullying the miser- 
able villagers. In fine, provided 
an officer be rich and quiet, he is 
content to be infamous. He has 
not the faintest idea of that sense 
of honour which feels a stain 
like a wound. To imply to him 
that he is a thief, a liar, and a 
coward would scarcely convey 
greater offence than to charge an 
English gentleman with being an 
inveterate punster. Can it be 
maintained that such officers can 
heroically and efficiently lead such 
men? I was on board a ship of 
the China Merchant Company, con- 
veying a Chinese general and some 
hundreds of his men to Foochow. 
The general, in support of his own 
dignity, claimed to dine with the 
five or six Europeans present, and 
we all exerted ourselves to treat 
him with the utmost civility and 
consideration. But the poor fish- 
out -of- water crawled cringingly 
to his meals, replied tremblingly 
to the conversation I addressed to 
him in French —he knew little 
English —and shrank  servilely 
into a corner at the conclusion of 
the repasts. He had little gen- 
eral education, less professional 
knowledge, and no dignity of 
address whatever, whether Euro- 
pean or oriental. On disembark- 
ing at . Pagoda Anchorage, he 
suddenly blossomed into a high 
official, and was received with 
great pomp by his garrison. But 
on closer examination I realised 
that the latter consisted of a dis- 
orderly mob, and that the blaze of 
colour was chiefly due to a con- 
glomeration of standards, amount- 
ing to about 50 per cent of the 
fighting strength. 





_-nation. 
———_ are occasionally—as at Wuchau— 
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As might be expected, the 
Chinese fortifications reflect the 
military characteristics of the 
Their works, though they 


skilfully traced and strongly built, 
are constructed on the principles 
of the Great Wall of China. They 
decide that an enemy will assail 
them at such and such a spot: 
this particular portion only will 
they fortify, and no power will 
induce them to adopt precautions 
against other contingencies. Asa 
result, in many cases their works 
can be turned with ease by an 
enemy of ordinary intelligence and 
enterprise. This measure they 
consider as somewhat dastardly 
and unfair. ‘“ You had no busi- 
ness to hit me then,” remonstrat- 
ed Moliére’s Monsieur Jourdain. 
‘You must never thrust in carte 
till you have thrust in tierce.” 
Sir Hope Grant used to tell of the 
intercepted Chinese despatch: 
“The untutored Barbarians, ap- 
parently ignorant that guns could 
not be fired backwards, attacked 
us in rear, and thus rendered the 
whole of our ordnance useless.” 

I carefully swept with my glass 
the works protecting Amoy. Their 
front was formidable, and they 
were apparently heavily armed ; 
but their flanks were “up in the 
air,” and there was no sort of 
obstacle, natural or artificial, to 
prevent an easy and —o 
flank attack. “No occasion 
bother about such a contingency,” 
say the Chinese; “it is certain 
our enemy would attack us in the 
particular part we have fortified.” 
To be sure, I did detect a recog- 
nition of a more true principle in 
some intrenchments defending the 
river Min —some elementary re- 
doubts guarding the flanks ; but on 
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more careful scrutiny they proved 
to be mere sham,—painted lath and 
pasteboard, calculated to deceive 
an exceedingly childish enemy. 
Under the guidance of European 
superintendents, I spent some time 
in examining the powder-factories, 
the navy-yard, and the arsenal at 
Kiangnan and Lung Hwa on the 
Whampoa river, and here the 
curious incapacity of the Chinese 
to grasp any idea deviating from 
“olo custom” was strikingly ex- 
emplified. The working head of 
the arsenal, Mr Mackenzie, whose 
name the Chinese had transformed 
into ‘‘ Mah-chen-tsze,” had for ten 
years occupied a high position in 
Woolwich Arsenal, and had been 
employed by the Pekin Govern- 
ment to manufacture guns accord- 
ing to modern principles. He 
achieved some success, in spite 
of the vexatious opposition of the 
Chinese themselves ; but his work 
was of a heart-breaking nature. 
Let him speak for himself.! 
“Try,” he said, “to introduce 
improvements of obvious and tried 
utility. The Chinese will have 
none of them, and argue that our 
so-called inventions had been an- 
ticipated by them years ago, 
tested, and found wanting. My 
native workmen are in some re- 
spects excellent, steady, hardwork- 
ing, and extremely intelligent and 
accurate as regards imitation ; but 
they cannot go beyond copying, 
and, on the other hand, they are 
thoroughly untrustworthy unless 
under constant supervision, thank- 
less, and inveterate pilferers. In 
great matters of arsenal adminis- 
tration I am absolute master, but 
in practical details I am incessantly 
hampered. For example, here are 
a quantity of smooth-bore 2-pound- 
ers. Pekin ordered eighty of 





1 The gist of some unpublished notes taken at the time. 
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these wretched guns for their 
river-junks. In vain did I urge 
that I could supply far more effi- 
cient and lighter rifled weapons, 
with little ultimate increase of 
expense. No. ‘Olo custom.’ 
These junk-guns had been in use 
for generations, and had I devi- 
ated a hair’s-breadth from the 
glaring defects of the old pattern, 
the whole batch would have been 
condemned. I can turn out good 
guns, but I cannot turn out good 
gunners. They have neither the 
spirit of artillerymen norof soldiers, 
and are quite unable to work their 
own guns with any approach to 
efficiency.”1 Captain Butler, the 
manager of the powder-factories, 
to whom I have before alluded, 
gave independent evidence to pre- 
cisely the same effect, laying 
especial stress on their incapa- 
bilities for organising, and their 
untrustworthiness as foremen of 
departments. During the Tonkin 
war he was asked by the Chinese 
Government whether he could 
meet a sudden demand for an in- 
creased supply of cartridges. 
“Certainly,” was his answer. “I 
could issue 20,000 instead of 5000 
daily.” But the mandarin, who 
was the titular head of the de- 
partment, remonstrated: ‘“ Pray 
moderate your estimate. Say, at 
most, 10,000 per diem, otherwise 
I shall have so much extra trouble, 
and — and ” conveying, in 
fact, his scarcely concealed fear 
that the innovation might in some 
way curtail his corrupt gains. Re- 
assured on this point, he at once 
withdrew his opposition to his 
country being supplied with suffi- 
cient ammunition to deal with his 
country’s enemies, 
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I do not presume to discuss the 
question of China’s navy, because 
I do not possess the technical 
knowledge to qualify me for the 
task ; but can it be doubted that 
it is affected by the rottenness 
and rascality which pervade the 
other departments? The frequent 
statement that the captain of a 
gunboat pays a premium for his 
command, and recoups himself 
handsomely by cheating his crew, 
bears at least the semblance of 
strong probability. 


In dealing with the second of 
the two armies which we are con- 
sidering— the Japanese —I shall 
restrict myself to a few remarks 
of a general nature, partly because 
excellent reports have recently 
been furnished by English officers, 
and partly because the remark- 
able progress of reform through- 
out the country forbids my assert- 
ing, as I assert concerning China, 
that Japan has not much changed 
of late years, We may, however, 
safely assume that its best fea- 
tures have become more pro- 
nounced by the lapse of time. 
During my stay in Tokio I was 
aided by the hearty co-operation 
of General Saigo and of the 
Japanese War Office in my meth- 
odical study of their organisation, 
while staff and regimental officers 
vied in their friendly endeav- 
ours to enable me to see for my- 
self. I came to the conclusion 
that their theory of organisation 
was very good, and that men and 
matériel were in a_ satisfactory 
condition of efficiency—“ consider- 
ing”; considering that the sub- 
ject of my investigation was an 
Eastern and not a Western na- 





1 While this paper is passing through the press, a telegram from Shanghai 
reports that this arsenal of Kiangnan, by far the most efficient in China, is only 
gn y 


working half time—in the very heat of war—owing to lack of funds. 
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tion. I suggest that this quali- 
fication bears directly on my alle- 
gation of a fallacy of judgment 
which has bracketed the army of 
Japan with the leading armies of 
Europe. 

In further explanation of my 
statement, not only were their 
departments, civil as well as mili- 
tary, conducted on principles of 
wisdom which resulted in efficiency 
in practice, their manufacturing 
departments delightful miniature 
counterparts of European State 
workshops, their educational es- 
tablishments of a high order; not 
only was their regimental system 
excellent, but the individual regi- 
ments, taken en masse, might be 
fairly designated good factors. I 
may mention that I was so enam- 
oured of the aspect and efliciency 
of their field-batteries that I could 
not resist the temptation of per- 
sonally participating in their man- 
ceuvres by driving the centre of 
a gun-team, in which I found 
myself as much at home as though 
I were drilling with my own bat- 
tery. The infantry were precise 
and efficient in their movements ; 
and the cavalry, though scanty in 
numbers, was fair. The aspect 
and the turn-out of the three arms 
left little to be desired ; and yet— 
and yet—as we walk down the 
ranks a sensation of illusion creeps 
over us, for the spirit of the 
soldier is not here. Here are not 
men with an innate love of fight- 
ing, who would take the initiative 
of danger, and who, out of hand 
in their eagerness, would storm a 
position with a cheer. That they 
have fought fiercely against the 
Chinese does not confute my sug- 
gestion, because in this case na- 
tional hatred has been roused to 
fury, and has assumed the phase 
of personal animosity rather than 
that of the courage of a soldier. 
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May it not be questioned whether 
the remarkable absence of crime 
and the submissive discipline of 
the Japanese army does not con- 
stitute an absolute military psycho- 
logical defect—whether its soldiers 
are not over-docile, and therefore 
tend to be spiritless? Better, 
surely, that they should occa- 
sionally insult the sergeant-major, 
knock down the sergeant, break 
out of barracks, and make away 
with kits, rather than that they 
should be characterised by a lack 
of that spirited impetuosity which 
constitutes so valuable a compon- 
ent of the true soldier. No; the 
Jap will remain a Jap, do what 
you will to dress him, and arm 
him, and drill him as a European 
soldier. You may discipline him 
into military semblance, but you 
will never manufacture him into a 
“vieille moustache.” Relax the 
stringency of barrack life or set 
him to campaigning work, and 
Nature will insist on reasserting 
herself: the soldier will rapidly 
revert to coolie instincts—a thor- 
oughly well-behaved coolie, but 
still a coolie. 

One word more of caution. In 
Japan, as elsewhere, we are fre- 
quently led astray by the failure 
of practice to correspond with 
theory. When I was going round 
the barrack-rooms at Tokio, the 
officers who accompanied me urged 
me to question them in details as 
much as I pleased. I therefore 
inquire— 

“How many boots has_ the 
private ?” 

“Two pairs; one he wears, and 
the other he keeps at his bed- 
head.” 

“Why,” I reply, “I do not see 
a second pair belonging to yonder 
man?” 

“Oh, gone to be mended.” 
“But,” I urbanely suggest, “I 
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do not see a single second pair 
among all the thirty men in the 
room?” Baffled silence, and I 
hastily change the subject. 

“Can you, please, tell me what 
are the articles of his kit ?” 

A long enumeration, which com- 
prises the most liberal supply of 
every item conducive to cleanli- 
ness, health, and comfort. 

“Would you be so kind as to 
permit me to see the nature of 
those articles. May that man, for 
instance, unpack his squad-bag ?” 

Dismayed hesitation—but there 
is no help for it. And I have 
some difficulty in maintaining my 
gravity as the French military 
attaché, whose pride in the Japanese 
army is great, mutters with a 
keen sense of the ridiculous, 
mingled, perhaps, with a little 
vexation: “Dieu sait ce qu'il y 
trouvera.” 
blanket, shirt, and head - dress, a 
piece of some nasty eatable, and a 
box of flea-powder. This triviality 
shows them in Japan as elsewhere ; 
a scratch on the surface often re- 
veals essential deficiencies in what 
is fair seeming. 

It is, moreover, important to 
remember, in estimating Japanese 
progress, that a similar tendency, 
inevitable where very rapid civil- 
isation has not had time to be- 
come ingrained, is noticeable in 
other classes. I was once a fellow- 
passenger on board a Mitzu Bishi 
(Japanese) steamer with four 
Japanese, who, on first embark- 
ing, were shyly polished in their 
demeanour, and bore the aspect 
of refined and even dandified 
European gentlemen. But as 
time wore on, their real nature 
soon asserted itself. Their ac- 
quired social manners lapsed into 
abeyance ; they became untidy 
and unkempt; their ‘“ Europe” 
garments were in quick succes- 
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sion discarded ; the flowing Kim- 
mono was substituted; they dis- 
played an inclination to squat 
rather than to sit; their mode of 
eating was suggestive of chop- 
sticks; they shambled about in 
naked feet; and as their clothing 
became more and more scanty, I 
began to surmise whether we 
should not be favoured with their 
** birthday suits” alone had we not 
fortunately reached port. 


With the data I have set before 
the reader, I will now endeavour 
to show that the recent course of 
events has been precisely such as 
we ought to have anticipated. 

Both nations must long ago have 
been aware that their increasing 
fierce animosity would result in 
war. Japan, who during the last 
twenty years has made strides of 
progress: attained by civilised 
Europe only in the course of 
centuries, has for some time been 
concerting preparations for such 
an outbreak. China, who for the 
last hundred years—and a great 
deal more—has persisted in stagna- 
tion and corruption, also persisted 
in allowing eventualities to shift 
for themselves. Herein both sides 
resembled France and Germany in 
1870, ‘only a great deal more so.” 
The crisis came. Three-quarters- 
civilised, and wholly prepared, 
Japan hurled all her power against 
her half-civilised and wholly un- 
prepared neighbour. Of what 
avail China’s vast superiority in 
wealth and population if time, 
the most important element of 
success in war, precluded her util- 
ising these advantages? Japan 
struck blow after blow, while China 
was still thinking it was really 
time to be doing something. Great, 
therefore, was the relative strength 
of Japan; great was not her abso- 
lute strength. Her preparations, 
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adequate against the Chinese, would 
have been entirely inadequate 
against a civilised enemy ; and to 
speak of her as formidable to a 
European nation is to measure her 
with a false standard, and to weigh 
her with false scales. Equally 
preposterous is it to describe 
Japanese strategy as Von Moltke- 
like. The despatch of a strong 
force to the Corea was wisdom ; 
it was also such wisdom as might 
be expected from a child of tender 
years. What exercise was there 
for painful, careful, and scientific 
strategy, which led to Waterloo, 
to Sadowa, or to Sedan? Dealing 
with later events, what evidence 
is there of Von Moltke’s strategy 
in this tarrying at Ping Yang, 
instead of following up success 
with an immediate further blow? 
Really, the invocation of reputed 
strategists and the publication of 
their forecasts is about as reason- 
able as to summon Sir William 
Broadbent to diagnose a case of 
simple ear-ache. 

And the Japanese tactics—mar- 
vellous! Nay, rather, marvellous 
the pig-headedness of the Chinese. 
At Ping Yang, the former found 
themselves confronted by an enemy 
ensconced behind entrenchments 
more or less formidable in front, 
but as defenceless on the flanks as 
would be a man with his hands 
tied behind his back. The Japan- 
ese played with the Chinese in 
front, and then ran round both 
corners and belaboured them in 
rear. To compliment them for 
such “ tactics” would be like com- 
plimenting the wolves for their 
masterly destruction of the lambs. 

Of more weight, however, has 
been the favourable verdict from 
three or four authorities concern- 
ing China’s awakening, her actual 
development, and her prospective 
progress, Truly it is pleasant and 
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popular to support the optimists 
where, as in the case of China, 
the power of refutation belongs to 
few. Some years ago I published 
my personal experiences of the 
country, under the title of ‘ English 
Life in China.’ Then, as now, I 
vehemently denounced the in- 
famous administration of China, 
the misery of its inhabitants, and 
the quagmire of its ante-reform. 
My statements were characterised 
as the ravings of a sour pessimist. 
Doubtless I had represented my 
case in a clumsy fashion, for now, 
after the lapse of many years, I 
find the more skilfully framed 
arguments of Mr Curzon’s most 
interesting ‘Problems of the Far 
East’ received with ready accept- 
ance, although they correspond in 
essentials with singular exactitude 
to my former prognostications. 
As one of the few who have 
not been without opportunities of 
seeing for themselves, I again ask 
for evidences of development and 
progress in their internal adminis- 
tration and all that is comprised 
in that comprehensive expression. 
What of their laws, their prisons, 
and their local rule? Dare you 


pronounce them aught but legal- 


ised wickedness and cruelty? What 
of their officials? Dare you deny 
that, with very few exceptions, they 
revel in the very luxury of base- 
ness, and that systematic robbery 
continues to be the all-powerful 
lever, from the highest Fuhtai to 
the lowest myrmidon? What of 
their manufactures? Can you 
quote a single national instance 
on a large scale where the modern 
inventions of steam and machinery 
have been utilised, apart, as I have 
said before, from the ingrafted 
European factories, which no more 
represent China than Gibraltar 
represents Spain? And the do- 
mestic condition of their myriad 
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lower orders—will you contend that 
they are not sunk in abject depths 
of ignorance and superstition, of 
misery and crime? The mission- 
aries are awakening them, do you 
say? ‘Are awakening” is not 
identical with “have awakened” ; 
and alas that the reports of a 
noble cause are, with rare excep- 
tions, so overstated that impartial 
witnesses who have investigated 
the allegations on the spot must 
needs admit them to be fallacious! 

What of railroads, the indispen- 
sable requirement of even the 
initiatory palliation of China’s 
maladies? ‘ There,” may be the 
triumphant rejoinder, “we can 
confute you with your own argu- 
ments. The country is being 
opened up; railways are being 
constructed, and, pari passu, pro- 
gress and improvement are matters 
of certainty.” Let us accept the 
challenge as a test one. A line, 
to the best of my recollection 
about seven miles long, was con- 
structed between Woosung and 
Shanghai by an English company, 
and worked under English admini- 
stration upon a concession of three 
years, at the end of which period 
the Chinese Government was to 
have the option of purchase. The 
railway proved such a remarkable 
success, and was so largely utilised 
by the natives, that the mandarins 
became alarmed at this symptom of 
local progress, exercised their ulti- 
mate right of purchase, destroyed 
the railway, tore up the lines, 
and transported the whole of the 
matériel to far distant regions. 
I traced the destination of a por- 
tion of the metal to the island 
of Formosa. A skilled English 
engineer, Mr Morrison, who had 
come out for the special purpose 
of laying down the Woosung line, 
and carrying out other apparently 
dawning prospects, expressed his 
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concurrence in the prevalent belief 
that there is scarcely any country 
in the world where railways can 
be constructed with greater ease, 
speed, and cheapness, and with the 
certainty of a profitable return. 
But he considered that the general 
line of action pursued by the Im- 
perial authorities transferred to 
the remote future the actual con- 
struction of a railway-system on a 
large scale, and acting on this 
opinion he returned to England. 
This occurred ten years ago, and 
uninterruptedly since that period 
the Chinese Government, faithful 
to its crooked courses, has hood- 
winked European nations by simu- 
lated intentions to construct lines 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the empire. Over and over 
again enthusiasts have assured me 
that railways in China are an 
accomplished fact. Pressed to 
specify work completed and lo- 
calities, the reply has been a com- 
pound of animadversion on scepti- 
cism and a reluctant modification 
of the original statement. ‘I tell 
you the country has been surveyed, 
the estimates drawn up, working 
gangs and material in process of 
concentration, and falfilment is a 
mere question of a few months.” 
“ Not a bit of it,” has been my 
reply, and not a bit of it has been 
the obstinate truth up to a very 
late period, when the Chinese, 
driven into a corner by foreign 
financiers, have, as Mr Curzon in- 
forms us, carried out the reality 
of some short length, chiefly valu- 
able as indicating at least the 
possibility of a wide extension, 
which recent events may materi- 
ally accelerate. 

On the China question, as on all 
others, the wise may agree to differ 
in theirdeductions; but they cannot 
agree to differ about their facts, or 
to dispute that two and two make 
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four. How can the traveller be 
required to resist the evidence of 
his own senses— to ignore that 
which he himself has actually ex- 
perienced, to disbelieve that which 
he himself has actually seen? Can 
those who have actually travelled 
in China, and whose discrimination 
is not warped by optimism, deny 
the universal reign of corruption, 
the rule of insensate custom, and 
the prevalence of ignorance and 
degradation? How, then, must 
such men be amazed at reading 
the following passages in the late 
Mr Pearson’s ‘National Character’: 
“Ordinary statesmanship, adopting 
the improvements of Europe, with- 
out offending the customs and pre- 
judices of the [Chinese] people, 
may make them a State which no 
Power in Europe will dare to dis- 
regard. . . . Does any one doubt 
that the day is at hand when China 
will have cheap fuel from her coal- 
mines, cheap transport by railways 
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and steamers, and will have found- 
ed technical schools to develop her 
industries? . . . The preponder- 
ance of China over any rival, even 
over the United States of America, 
is likely to be overwhelming.” We 
can only lament that the eminent 
writer was so misled in his con- 
clusions through second-hand, fal- 
lacious, or fanatic evidence. 
Through the violent zonvulsion 
of current events, or the more 
gradual force of resulting circum- 
stances, the Chinese empire may, 
in the course of decades, be puri- 
fied ; and after the lapse of tenfold 
decades may attain to a wondrous 
pitch of prosperity: but to bid us 
believe that she is actually enter- 
ing on a career of purity and pros- 
perity, notwithstanding existent 
corruption, is to bid us believe 
that we may gather grapes of 
thorns and figs of thistles, 
Henry KNOLtys, 
Col. (h.p.) R.A. 
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